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A»T. 1.— MANNBBS AND CUSTOMS OF ANGLO- 
INDIANS. 

A Popular AdooumI of the Manners mid Chuioms of India. 

illte Re^. Ohables AciiAxn), late Chaplain at Booiee, 
Cuttacl^ and Midnapore. 

A WRr^Hf who aspires to literary succeM in the delineation of 
Anglo-Indian manners, must be gifted with a greater degree of 
originality, genius, and, above all, leisure, than most of 
bring to b^r upon our subject. The author who shall command 
the steady interest of his reader, and direct the public attention 
at home to our domestic habits, peculiarities, and prejudices, hai^ 
yet to arise among us. Hitherto we have been content to 
introduce ourselves chiefly in the character of sportsmen. 
liave thrust ourSelves upon the reading public as occupied for the 
most part iii> mortal struggles with royal tigers, reckless pursuit of 
Jangle hog, mad marches after wounded b8ar, and insatiable 
assaults on Bass’ ale. We are a pallid obese people, languishing 
under the effects of heat, transacting public business in straw 
hats, surrounded by the densest jungle, aggravated by the beasts 
of tlie field, and travelling in howdahs. ^ Our dwellings axa 
haunted with venomous cobra and creeping things, whose 
i^tincts, as a general rule, lead them into the recesses of our 
pillows, or the privacy of our boots. Our wives and daughters 
are startling specimens of ghastly pallor, clad in flowing garments 
of purest white, who fsed at two, and sleep till five M. munmMy, 
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iig^ of fingo^naMa on re%laus groandA* or obtrudiiig 

Uaifaa on aociety in startling positionsy. line our ordinary 
i&satiage^ roitds^ and shock our feelings and sense of :deeency« 
iTohihiiii officers^ called Griffins, perpetrate impossible absurdities# 
and young civilians lisp, . wear eye-glasses, and exhibit other 
stereotyped evidences of conceited imb^ility* Thus men become 
weaiy of so much exoneration ; and one book being the index of 
half a dozen, the majority fall still-born from the press, and as 
yet the English world knoweth us not. 

.Yet the time seems fast approaching when a demand will be 
made for information more satisfying, on Indian subjects, than any* 
thing people newly interested in this country can glean from the 
journal of the sportsman or the traveller. The young spirits of 
England have been invited to compete for the honour of assisting ia 
the government of her Eastern possessions ; and how many, we 
would ask, whose reflections would otherwise have been engrossed 
by their ordinary occupations at home, will now turn a curious 
eye to the new and (so-called) splendid field thrown open . to 
tk^ ambition ? Naturalists, we believe, admit freely that cobras 
are replete with inteiest. The abstract importance of live' usual 
hotodah is sternly recognised.* Fakirs, viewed as rej^ous enthur 
siasts without clothes, are doubtless singular touching 
objects of contemplation. But English readers will no longer be 
5S5i;9tent with snakes, elephant trappings, or holy mendicants, how- 
ever graphically described. The laws, languages, institutions, 

^ and past hiaiory of a peculiar race, whose origin seems lost in the 
^ mists of antiquity, will claim the research subjects so engrossing 
to the student call for ; but there will be yet a vacuum unoccu- 
pied in the English heart. “Home** sounds very sweet and 
sacred to die English car. The memory of it, and of the dear 
familiar faces that smiled upon our boyhood, with all its cherish- 
ed aspirations, its iiopes and fears, and tender fresh emotions, 
touch the heart, and quicken the pulse of every true son of Bri- 
tain. Wlien he journeys, he strives to establish in foreign lands 
a semblance of distant home. The walls, however bare, that 
shelter him and those he loves from the fierce rays and scorching 
winds, he continues to designate his home ; for within them# as of 
yore, all that is tender, pure, and holy in his nature, blooms. 
There, if anywhere, reflection dwells, and thither he may . retire 
from conventkmality and show, to be welcomed by the smile of 
si'ueerity and truth. Tliere, even loneliness and isolation may 
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|>iilrtfy ; for there, if he will, he may wreath light grii^ah|foii)B9e« 
around hie soul, whkii sliall be to him sweet oompanionshipr ami 
solace, EngUsliinen will sigh to be exiled from the eouhtry df 
their birth, but they will look forward hopefully to the home of 
their' maturity ; and now that India may become the scene of 
their future lal^urs and contemplations, the general interest ia 
oar daily life and occupations must necessarily be enlianoed. 

Well may such men e^erly enquire, pausing in vain for; a 
reply, What ts daily life in India ? Tell us what we may 
expect from the commencement of our career ? What are to be 
our trials, our enjoyments, our duties, our hopes and responsibi- 
lities ? Pourtray for us Indian society as it really is, in its inte^ 
grity«^if possible, with tigers and howdahs in the backgtoujid. 
Let us know how we shall dress, dine, sleep, court, and entertam. 
Who ate to be our friends and companions ? Assure us; that we 
may determine whether India shall be our future home. Hide 
nothing, and spare no vanities ; especially, conceal no good you 
inay observe. Satisfy a dawning curiosity among us, and 
sure of your reward.*’ 

. But where shall we find the work thus loudly called for ? l^io 
idea of searching for any literature in India not more or less con- 
nected with^ melancholy Red-tape,* Mess expenses. Sir Charles 
Napier, the main Drain, or Superintendents of Police, appears at 
first sight a quixotic undertaking. Yet why should it be so ? 
The monotony of Indian life, it is contended, precludes the pOSllP' 
bility of founding a light literature on its daily incidents. 
The life of the soldier or civilian, the minister or merchant, 
is one sad system of routine, each morning being pregnant * 
with the same lugubrious events! We all land in the country, 
it is said, more or less provided for. Circumstances combine 
to hide our lights beneath bushels, and there is little stimulus to 
exertion. Can an author weave events out gf dry professional 
duties, only occasionally varied by the excitements of the gun or 
of the chase ? Can his genius invest with interest a country 
where the mind collapses for want of attrition, and where there 
exists no poetry or patriotism but such as a Latter may compose,, 
or an Association claim ? • 

Much sound, signifying nothing ! A revolution in the liglit 
literature of England begins already to develope itself. Drama- 
tic effect is making room for candid and forcible simplicity. 
Romance is laid within her shrouds, only waiting for a decent 
burial. Alonzo and Somervilleliavo retired before the less pretend- 
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Bi^wtij and Rdbinson. Hie ^ mliitaf Ibinimiifii #it<» 
WendiM hii hius b^n long ilnee detefcM 

t^pndiated. Ev^ thA gtlnt «rtiatic genius ^ Pkkefie; 
^ondeiful tbough it be; sotnethnes pales be^re the genuine minly 
Bre of Thaekeiay» which speaks to the hmri more; if it stitnalatM 
the ndfid less« What has ThaOkeray b^nd acute dbee#vatioii, 
khidlj holiest natutUi and intehse litetaiy afjdidetiion 't Hat he 
any of the dramatic or po^c genius of hb great rival ? If noi^ to 
what shall we attribute hk wonderful success, but to the vepr 
absence of the struggle for effect, and the constant presenee in 
his dhaiacters of nature unadorned f Had Thackeray, with Ifis 
obvious hankerii^ alter Indian scenes and people, possessed any 
local experience, we may doubt whether the Adventures <k 
would have been confined to England and the Contis 
lieni we might have observed him in all the dignity and terror 
of Ins position as Collector of Boggly-wallah, and as we gazed ki 
admiration, wOndered that the enormous mass of sheepish vanity 
before us diould be called on by Providence to rule a zillah, and 
perhaps positively to inspire among a simple population some 
fbelihg akin to venCiktion ! The contrast between Joe in England, 
the latj^ laughing-stock, and Joe in his kutcherry, surrounded 
;by flowing beards, silver sticks, and native ehief^ns ** in joy** 
ous am^*^crouching obs^uiously at his feet, might have afforaed 
h fine field for the satire of our English humourists. But we 
TUfifUre to asikrt that wherever we find men of one country 
thrown together in a foreign land, with customs, habits, inodes of 
thought, Sang expressions, and' ecdSntric prgudices peculiar to 
themselves, there also shall we find considerable scope for the 
exercise of a writerb talents. 

Those who can recall their first impressions of India as ihey 
glided into the harbour of Bombay, will perhaps remember the 
mithusiasm with which they viewed the scenery around. To us, 

, in OUT innocence, it appeared the paradise of the poet and ro- 
mancer. A narrow but dense forest of masts lay before the eyes, 
etretching far away into interminable perspectives, and causing 
the brow to Bush with emotion at the tokens of slumbering pbwer 
. and commercial genius which the whole scene suggested. That 
VMliaiit land, we thought, has had restored to her the energy of 
early youth, by the Unselfish policy of lier Saxon conqueroTU. 
We %U!5o around us were to' share in the government of 
teemmg ^ho would regard us as the fountains of BtiMh 

justice, ; mmly that bright land was the chosen seat of poetiy 
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and aoog^l Vessala of strange build* mantiad byjrild ^Iftiwdsecl 
iwviigeia* vever and anon atliwart oar l^ws, 6n<nrii9^ 
tmh tmwad with the gold of the early sun^ The hdly btlb thl^t 
suinroun&d us, crowned with the densest jungle, were, bathed and 
dancing in tiiat pore, gold* The waves sparkled Uke the moist 
s^e of beauty^ and sported merrily to mve us welcome* laughii^jp 
9 m meet &e transient rays dashed from the prow of the my 
pleasure-boat, as, she bounded before the morning braese* ^e 
folty palm gaa^ from the deep blue sky above on his reflection 
in the lucid sea below, as a lover beholds his image dwelling in 
the glance of woman's eye, and he toyed with the sighing air as 
is ^struggled to escape from his gigantic foliage. Bright birds 
raised their cheerful tones, and song of hope and happiness^ to 
youth, while the hoarse war of human voices arose with imposing 
solemnity from the bright shining city that basked in a flood of 
g(dd before us ! * 

Soon— fwithin one month — ^tho delusion had fled* The vessels 
of. strange build became pattamars and bunder-boats, which 
eaperience had already taught us smelt horribly of fish, and were 
curiosities of discomfort. The wild half-nak^ savage tried, the 
temper sorely with .his impudence and apathy* The clear pure 
gold of tliB early sun had suggested a hat from Kobs, and an 
ombtella from Messrs. Watson & Co, The amorous j^alm had 
degenerated into the pr^tlcal toddy-tree. The bright birds with 
their hymns of hope dwindled into crows of monstrous selfimgg;^ 
session and impertinence, and the bright shining city basked on 
monotonously from day to gloomily discussing Police Superin- 
tendentships and the Law m Storms; leaving one fact patent to all 
men— namely, that she possessed no local literature or poetry, 
and would rather be without them. 

Men in India who aspire to literary eminence bad better go 
elsewhere. Eminence in literature, as in every other calling of 
life, can only be attained by practice and application, added bf 
course to natural taste for the pursuit. As in other profes- 
sions, too, t)ie literary aspirant should commence with the 
rudiments, not break fortli suddenly into the dignity of a fhll- 
< fledged author. So it happens, that thoug|^ many of us publish 
to the world our Poems, our Bomances, our Travels, and oUr 
dismal “ Bird’s-Eye Views,” we fail ignominiously, but natu- 
rally, to interest the mass. The melancholy state of litcau- 
ture in India compels us to mount at once the highest rung in the 
ladder of letters, and therp <37 forth distractedly to the world* 
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Be\\o\d I stand witliout succour or support Who sbali 
wonder that the public eye has hardly found Jeisuro to rest upon 
that rash adventurer in his giddy elevation, ere he falls, crushed 
and motionless, and with a new relish foi^ the pleasures of oblivion ? 

The Anglo-Indian, therefore, who seriously aspires to eminence 
in literature, would do well, we repeat, to devote himself wholly in 
England to that calling, lie will End scanty encouragement in 
this peninsula. Magazines hero occasionally crawl forth diffidently, 
to retire precipitately ; but we put the question earnestly to 
the public. Does it not behove every man amongst us who 
aspires to the exercise of other than digestive faculties, to 
encourage, and aid, and cliecr those who would remove from 
Anglo-Indians the stigma of unutterable stupidity ? A healthy 
publication scarcely crows joyously in one of the three Presiden- 
cies, before we knock it on tne he^, or murder it, with neglect. 
** What godd can come out of Nazareth ?’* exclaims, cyiriously 
enough, the Nazarene ; and the literature which is local we tread 
under foot, and proceed on our way rejoicing ! 

Let us rest assured of one thing. The absence of any light 
Anglo-Indian literature popular at home, is not to be attributed 
to the barrenness of the subject matter. Grivo us a man of ordi- 
nary genius, and with tho requisite literary experience^ and ere 
long we shall be employed in perusing works that will bring 
their author at once riches and reputation. To possess the 
literary experience is, in this country, almost an impossi- 
bility. All our great authors are professional ones in the widest 
acceptation of tho term. The barejister without a brief, the 
doctor without a patient, the clergyman without a living, the poor 
and needy in every trade and cabling, turn desperately to literature 
ns a means of livelihood. The majority of course fail, — these 
remain poor and nameless. The happy few succeed, and litera- 
ture becomes their profession, — no bed of roses, but stern, steady, 
often sleepless, laHour, They have, however, the greatest of all 
incentives to exertion, — ^bread to live, and literary reputation : 
a fame the most difficult of any to achieve, and perhaps the most 
gratifying to human vanity w’Jien attained. Some of our suc- 
cessful authors were, jt is true, men of fortune when they entered 
the lists ; but let us bear in mind that they were cdso men of 
leisure, and equally made authorship a profession. 

We have said there are two incentives to literary exertion,— 
bread and ambition ; but success must depend upon leisure and 
a sound preparatory training. Considering these things, may 
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we not in bitterness exclaim, “ Alas ! how hardly shall wo 
exiles enter into the ranks of eminent literary men ?** The 
military officer in India has leisure in abundance ; he may not 
be without ambition too : but his bread is served up to him in 
electro-plate, and he eats it to the sound of soft music. Never- 
theless, he aspires to literary fame, and meditates light literature. 
Where shall he train himself for the task, and in what school 
shall he acquire experience ? To the credit of the Presidency bo 
it said, she offers a Quarterly liaview to the anxious candidate ; 
but he shrinks in dismay from the imposing title. What has ho 
(whose forte is light literature) to do with a serious Quarterly f 
lie fears it will cramp his style, and chain his ideiis. In so 
solemn and learned a publication ho will be compelled to curb 
his light fancies and buoyant aspirations. Moreover, it will be 
time for him, he thinks, to review the works of other men when 
he has achieved a publication of his own. lie looks around for 
some humbler Magazine. Bombay has none. Madras declines 
having anything fur the present. Bengal has Saunders,*' and 
he feels that the seat of Anglo-Indian genius is in the North- 
West Provinces, with its Keenes and Sherers, men of true 
sterling literary merit, labouring only under the combined effects 
of too much bread and too little leisure. So, finding no suitable 
locaLtraining grounds, ho prepares a thrilling article— “ The 
IndiJti Maiden, or the Sepoy’s Home ; a Tale, by Ajax," — which 
he completes with a quotation from Longfellow just in 
to find that his last hope is no more. Saunderses Magazine has 
gone the way of all Indian periodicals, and our young author 
reverts with melancholy resignation to luncheon or to billiards. 
II is early ambition soon wears out, or |oses itself in the stimulus 
of sticking pigs on horseback : soepe suimna ingenia in 

occuUo latent /" 

The Reverend Charles Acland, the title of whoso little book 
heads this paper, reached Calcutta witli his ^ife in July A. P. 
1842, and the letters wliicli he addressed in the country to his 
young family at home, were subsequently collected and published 
in tlie form of a Journal. The composition is easy and familiar, 
and the work abounds with evidences of the j^uthor’s extreme sim- 
plicity and goodness of heart. Tie fell a victim to the climate within 
three years of liis arrival; and he displays throughout such a simple, 
buoyant, healthy delight in all the novelties around him, that the 
sudden fat© which the reader knows awaits the author, renders 
this little unpretending volume doubly impressive and instructive. 
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li is DxA our intention to enter into a erittcal examinadon of 
My. Acland's work; books of this class disarm cntkisin» from the 
total absence of all literary pretension which they display. But we 
propose extracting a few passages descriptive of Anglo^-Indian 
society in the sister Presidencies, and briefly comparing the social 
habits of our friends in the Bengal Mofussil with our own. We 
trust such a comparison will not be deemed invidious, but that, 
conducted in a cheerful spirit, it may afford us a merry, if not 
very profitable, half hour. 

Our author spends a few days at Madras, and is of course 
delighted with that rising and important city. The following 
remark, however, touching Madras peculiarities will excite among 
us a smile of some astonishment : — 

** How English Fsksons treat Madras Natives. 

** Wb6B yoa meet in the streets with a Native who is at all acquainted 
with you, or who wislies to express his thanks for anything;, instead of 
merely saying * Thank you !* or ^ How do you do ?* he presses bis hands 
upon his eyes, and says * Salam, Sahib !' Some English persons, on going 
out for a walk, may he seen to carry a whip, with which, if the Natives 
are at all troublesome, , they laah them ; but this is a cruel practice.** 

This cheerful safety-valve for excess of irritation has not, we be- 
lieve, been yet extensively introduced into Bombay. It is possi- 
ble that any fat gentleman of original humour, addicting himaself 
publ icly to the exhilarating and healthful exercise common in 
M^ras, might find himself suddenly and unexpectedly pulled up 
in his playful career. We are more than half disposed, however, 
to suspect that the reverend gentleman, being of a simple and 
guileless disposition, was favored somewhat freely with the expe- 
riences of older stagers, possessing fattier a keen sense of humour 
than a strict regard for truth. This view of the ingenuous dis- 
position of our author appears warranted by the following rather 
startling « 

**CtrRE FOR Snake-bite. 

** Wlieu a person is wounded by this venomous reptile (the Cobra de 
Capello), he generally expires within half an hour. The only possible cure — 
and that is an uncerta^ one, — is to swallow every few minutes a glass of 
brandy with some ^au de luce or smelling salts dissolved in it, while -a 
man stands near beating you with a heavy whip. Or, instead of this, you 
may be fastened to a carriage, and be compelled to run as fast as possible. 
Theobject is to keep you awake, for the danger of the bite consists in a heavy 
lethargy it produces. The remedies applied are, however,. sure to bring oh 
a yioleat which ^queatly proves fatal.'* 
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Morning calls and siestas. 

Tbe concluding observation we are disposed solemnly to credit. 
A stout gentleman of torpid habits, affixed to a shigram and 
driven at a lively trot up Malabar llill, as a gentle precaution 
to ensure wakc^lness, might possibly find himself attacked with 
a few feverish symptoms on being unharnessed by his friends ! 
The attraction, too, which a glass of brandy inwardly administered 
ev&ry feny minutes (!) might otherwise have for a certain degraded 
class of patients, appears more than counterbalanced by the vio- 
lent, not to say insulting, circumstances under which the remedy 
is applied. The fecipe, however, may be, after ail, a valuable 
one, and we extract it in the hope that it may be soon practi- 
cally tested by gentlemen of an inquiring turn of mind. 

On his arrival at Calcutta Mr. Acland recfeived. an order to 
proceed to Cuttack, and assume clerical charge of Cuttack, 
Midnaporo, Balasorc, and Pooree. Midnapore, wo are told, is 
situated eighty miles south of Calcutta, ancP Cuttack two hun- 
dred and forty. Pooree stands on the coast a little to the south 
of the great plain of Jugunnath. As his duties compelled him 
to be constantly officiating at one or other of these distant stations, 
the reader will perceive that his office was no sinecure. We 
doubt whether any clerical gentlemen of Bombay are called 
upon to perform so much physicaPlabour in the year ; and to one 
not acclimatized by residence in India, it must have been pecu- 
liarly ^trying. Settled in his new parish, he gives us the fol~ 
lowing quaint description of • • 

*‘A Morning Cali*. 

“ I must now give you an account of Mofussii society. We will suppose 
a married couple going to a new station, — as for instance, my wife and my- 
self coming to Cuttack. W^, we arrive, wretched enough, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, after a long dak journey. All that day we are 
engaged in setting things to rights. The next morning I order my carriage 
and go out to make my calls ; for in India, unlike England, the stranger 
calls first. The hours for calling are from half-pa^ ten to one, after which 
time you would not be admitted anywhere, as it is supposed the lady of 
the house is Just going to tiffin (lunch), which she takes at two, and then 
goes to sleep for two or three hours.” f 

What a horrible imputation ! Can tlieji really perpetrate these 
atrocious offences in the Mofussii of the leading Presidency ? 
According to Mr. Acland, a young lady feeds at two, and sleeps 
till six o’clock ill the evening, when, it is to bo jircsumed, sho 
partakes of .another heavy meal, and tlion deliberately goes to 
bed again till the following clay ! Once admit the correctness of 
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tikis assertion<*<-K>nce let the mitid associate^ eren vaguely, the 
idea of snoring vrith sleeping, and the absence of any local light 
literature is painfully, though readily, accounted for. Romance 
is banished from these shores ! To convert into the heroine of prose 
or verse, a female who snores vigorously on system at least twelve 
out of tho twenty-four hours, and who only casually awakes to 
partake of meat and vegetables, or to receive visits of ceremony, 
is hopelessly beyond the range of human intellect. Let us trust, 
liowever, that tbis is one of Mr. Acland*s inaccuracies, and that 
our Bengal brethren will take an early opp^tunity of denying 
the truth of this published statement. Tho reverend gentleman 
proceeds — % 

“ Of course, tlie first person I call on is the Conunanding Officer. I drive 
in at the gate of the compound, and under some trees, up t# the house door, 
and so under the portico ; for every house has a very large carriage portico 
to protect the horses frAn the sun. My carriage is a phaeton ; the britska, 
phaeton, and buggy being almost the only vehicles used in India. The 
britskci does very well for a Jndge, and the buggy, a sort of carriage for a 
single man. Mine is a phaeton, with two ponies. On the box sits 
the coachman, — dark brown face, large black mustaebios, white calico tunic 
and trowsers, white turban turned up with pale blue, as livery, and blue 
and white cummerbund around the waist ; except only when it is wet, 
and then he wears a crimson skull-gap, and a scarlet full cloak with sleeves. 
A syce, or groom, runs by the side of the ponies.** 

We congratuLite tho good people of Cuttack on the splendid 
vaw^ of their equipa^s, and the tasteful elegance of their 
liveries. The britska fur the Judge, phaeton for tho minister of 
the Gospel, and buggy for the single man ! A point of some 
interest might here be raised : “ What is a Cuttack Judge, 
who happens to bo a single m&n |||so, lo keep ? Is ho to 
adhere to the judicial britska, or drive the bachelor buggy ?” 
The question admits of much speculative reasoning on eitheir side ; 
but wo think that by entertaining a britska in his professional 
and a gig in the social capacity, ho might dispose sufficiently 
of tho difticulty. It is to be regretted that in the Mofussil of tliis 
l^rcsidericy, families still cling to hiiUoch gliat'ces and other 
almost exploded superstitions. These they keep in addition to 
the usual horsc-carriago. They are sadly trying to the nerves, 
anil aggravating to the temper, — totlio nerves they are necessarily 
trying, owing to an instinctive tendency on the part of bullocks 
to run viofeiitly down steep places into situations of imminent peril ; 
and they sour the temper, inasmuch as they are chiefly used by 
traveHers in [>*ovinccs wliere civilisation has not encroached, and 
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where there are no carriage roads out of the regular encampment. 
We have perused accounts of the almost superhuman jolting 
experienced on some of the American roads, but the traveller in a 
Bombay bullock gliaree on a Guzerat cart track may equally claim 
tlie sympathy of his friends ; indeed, we have observed in persons 
addicted to this mode of locomotion, a settled satirical melancholy 
which is peculiarly touching, and which we attribute solely to the 
depressing and irritating effect on the mind, produced by the con- 
cussivo qualities of our roads. How long Guzerat is to be open 
to this reproach, we know not ; but the time seems almost come 
when an effort might be made to introduce a reform in this 
respect, and extend to that unhappy province a few of the advan- 
tages enjoyed in other parts of India. 

“ Arrived at the door, I call out ‘Sahib by?* — Gontleman in? — meaning. 
Is your master at home ? If not, 1 leave a card ; if he is, 1 enter the 
house, and fulluw the servant who has answered me. I should have told 
you, there are no such things as knockers or bells here. Every door is 
open, unless in the very hot weather, and there are always six or eight 
servants lounging about in the verandah. As 1 step out of the carriage, 
each one of these stoop down, touches the ground with the hack of bis hand, 
and then pats his forehead three or four times, signifying, 1 suppose, that, 
if I were to order him, he would even throw dirt upon his own head. 

“In reply to the question, ‘ Sahib fTy V one of the men answers ‘ Hy, 
Khodawun,* — He is, O representative of God ; at the same time holding 
his hands pressed together as if he were saying his prayers. Be precedes 
me into the house, stUl in the same attitude, lie sets me on chair, 
whilst another man comes In, unfastens the rope of the punkah, and taking 
the end of it out into the verandah, sits down and pulls it, and very soon 
falls asleep, still, however, continuing bis occupation. 

“ I’resently in comes the master of the house, dressed in white Jacket, 
black neckerchief (if any), white siiirt, white trowsers, white stockings, 
and shoes made of some whitelkin. 1 should have told you that the servant 
who shows me in takes my card to his master, with which curd his master 
plqys the whole time 1 am there. In a few minutes, in comes the lady, in 
clothes hanging loosely around her ; she probably does nut wear stays in 
the morning ; her dress is white muslin, and her fhee, as well as those of 
her children, if she have any, is of a ghastly pale colour . — This is universal 
in India'* ! 

Visits of ceremony are, we take it, very much the same all 
over the world, and only one or two poinisvin the above descrip- 
tion need here be referred to. In the Bombay Mofiissil it is not 
customary for married strangers to propitiate tlic residents by 
calling first upon them. On the contrary, the residentsp^ho may 
feel desirous of forming the acquaintance of married strangers, 
prove it by calling on the new arrivals. Mr. Aclaiul sdlows 
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himself ono day to get settled in his new house, and then instanta- 
neously plunges into society. On the Bombay side it is custom- 
ary to be involved in maddening problems on points connected 
with round tables and varnish, tor at least a fortnight before the 
desired ^nd can be attained. The trials of life during that brief 
period are too solemnly recognised to require more than a passing 
notice here. It is one of the leading features observable in the 
native temperament, that the sudden necessity of exhibiting 
intellectual energy for awhile seems to affect the reasoning pow- 
ers, and to induce a painful species of mental torpor. Against 
this the Englishman has to struggle. By the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, good temper, and impressive repetition, he geneimlly 
forces upon the native mind matters affecting the arrangement 
of domestic furniture. Daily they are tempted to perceive that 
floors must be washed, China matting nailed down, furniture 
cleaned, polished, and gracefully deposited, carpets shaken, lamps 
suspended, and tlie crockery unpacked. They accept the theory 
eventually, but the effort to carry it into practice engenders with 
ordinary Asiatics a gentle melancholy, which in time lapses into 
a flushed and feverish excitability. That Natives, by some 
unfathomed law of nature, arc physically incapable of conducting 
a casual conversation on the brdinary topics of the day under a 
moderate scream, is a fact that will not be disputed by our 
readers of Indian experience. This being the case, the application 
oftaciy unwonted stimulus to the mind produces discordant results 
that no pen in tlic present degraded stale of Anglo-Indian light 
literature can adequately do justice to; though he who has found 
himself at any time surrounded by an excited circle of the lower 
orders carrying on an animatctf discussion, will remember the 
grinding agony of those awful moments. It is invariably when 
the mind is tottering under the influence of these trials that 
visitors of rank burst upon the new arrival, detecting him in shirt 
sleeves, perched on the summit of ladders, and enveloped in 
cobwebs ; or his wife seated on a gram-box, partaking of ham 
sandwiches with a smile of truly feminine resignation. The secret 
by which our Cuttack friends accomplished so much in a single day 
should bo published for general information. 

The reader will be amused with Mr. Acland’s style in the 
following good-humoured description of 

# “ Indian Dinner Parties. 

** A few days after the form of calling has been gone throil^h, some balf- 
dozen* different persons send you invitations to dinner, kindly wishing to 
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welcome the stranger to the station. From half-past seven to eight is the 
usual hour in India ; for if people dined earlier, they would necessarily lose 
their evening drive. The carriage enters the compound ; a servant runs 
in to the Sahib, and, pressing his own hands together, says, * Gharree ata' 
(carriage comes). Out issues the Sahib into the front verandah ; the lady 
is handed out ; the gentleman offers his arm, and walks off, leaving me to 
pillow as best I may. 

^ “ From the verandah we enter the dining-room. Ther| are no halls, or 
passcages, or cupboards in the Mofiissil. Down the whole length of the room 
is a long table laid for dinner, round which we must wind to get to the 
opposite door leading into the drawing-room. Here are a number of ladies 
seated on one side the room, on the other side the gentlemen. After a little 
while an old Indian with a long silvery beard, and dressed completely in 
while, comes in, and, pressing his bandsl^ together, says, ‘Canna mig* 
(dinner on table). 

Then the master of the house gives his arm to the mo'&t important 
lady present ; the others do likewise, according to the most strict precedence 
of rank, the lady of the house being taken first. She does not take the top 
of the table, but assigns that place to whoever has led her in, herself 
occupying the seat next him on his right hand. Each person brings his 
ichitmutgar ; accordingly, behind each chair stands a man in white, 
who, as you sit down, unfolds and hands you the napkin which was 
on your plate ; he then falls back a step, and crosses his arms over his 
chest* As soon as grace has been said, the cover is taken off the soup- 
tureen, and those who like it, are helped to a rich sort of chicken broth. 

“ After that, you hear on every side, ‘ Mr. So-and-so, may I have the 
pleasure of taking a glass of wine with you ?* ‘ I shall be very happy.’ 

‘ Which do you take, beer or wine ?’ * Thank you ; I will take n little 
beer,’ or ‘wine,* as the case may be. Suppose the former, and myself 
the speaker, 1 turn round and say to my khitmutgar, ‘ Beer shraub-meiun 
Sahib ki do’ (beer-wine Mrs. Lady give). 

“ In the mean time they are uncovering the dishes. At the topis a pair 
of fine roast fowls, at the bottom a pair of boiled ditto. At the sides, fowl 
cutlets, fowl patties, fowl rissoles, stewed fowls, grilled fowl, chicken-pie, 
&c. Ac. ; no ham, no bacon ; and little tiny potatoes not larger than a 
cherry, with stewed cucumbers, and some sticky Indian vegetables, are 
handed round. But for the second course, a great treat is reserved. Six 
or seven mutton-chops, each equal to one mouthful, are brought in, and with 
much ceremony placed at the top of the table ; at Ijjie other end are slices 
of potatoes fried. Your hostess tells you how glad she was that Mr. So- 
and-so had sent her the loin of a Patna sheep to-day: she hoped we 
should like it. Then comes curried fowl and rice ; then pine-apple pie, 
custard, jelly, plantains, oranges, pine-apples, &c. &c. ; but directly these 
sweets appear, there appear also, behind the chairs of many of the gentle- 
men, servants carrying a little carpet, with a neat fringe to it. These 
they place at the back of their masters’ chairs on the floor, and then each 
servant brings in a large hookah, places it on the little carpet, and, whilst 
the ladies and others are eating the custards, pies, and fruits, you have all 
around you the incessant bubble from the hookah, and smells the filthy 
smoke from am abominable compound of tobacco and various noxious 
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** The ladies rarely sit for above one glass of wine, when they retire and 
leave the smokers to themselves. Cigars are then produced for the use of 
the other gentlemen ; and, after they have all smoked and drunk a little 
mure wine than enough, they join the ladies. Then there is a little 
general talking, tiicn a little music ; then come cards — 1 never play,— 
and then the good-byes, and so home to bed, — a nightmare during one's 
sleep, and a head*ache in the morning ! When alone, we always dine at 
four." 

Men should cat to live,** the proverb tells us— ‘‘ not live to 
oat.’* Food, however, is always regarded by the Englishman, 
wherever he may be, as one of the most solemn institutions 
of his country. Thus, among other melancholy absurdities, 
ceremonial dinner parties common in every land that can boast 
an assembly of true-born llritons. Not content with CMitertain- 
ments suitable to a tropical climate, wo must drag heavily after 
us our English customs, and stubbornly introduce them out 
here ! That grandees residing in the Presidency towns should be 
occasionally compelled, from their rank and position in society, 
to shorten the natural terms of their existence by courting 
dyspepsia in its worst form, is suflicicntly to be deplored ; but that 
reasonable beings banished to the Mofussil, who might bo expected 
to divest themselves cheerfully of tho absurder conventionalities 
of tbeir country, should meet in full dress at an hour when mind 
and body arc thoroughly exhausted, to surround a table groaning 
with animal food and infested with loathsome insects, and to do 
stwwitliont even the plausible excuse of appetite, is one of those 
inexplicable mysteries in human nature which it would bo idle to 
discuss here. The thing is done — that is sufficient for us in our 
present rudiinental state of knowledge. Mr. Aclaiid has told ns 
how it is done in Cuttack ; let us in a spirit of deep humiliation 
inquire how the crime is perpetrated in the Mofussil stations of 
Bombay. 

We may hero observe, that never in the whole course of our 
Indian experience did we sit down to such a startling repast as tliat 
with which Mr. Acland was entertained. The tortures which tho 
good lady wdio presided over that outrageous feast must havo 
endured in her efforts to convert so much fowl into palatable 
refreshment, awes the ^mind into hushed commiseration. Why 
a family with avowedly nothing but interminable instalments of 
disguised chicken to offer to society, should formally assemble 
friends around the festive board, is a problem wo submit to 
deeper inUillccts than our own. Tho statistics of daily death by 
violence raong Cuttack fowls would be a deeply curious and 
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instructive study ; but, indeed, it is to be regretted that such 
entertainments are not more common on tliis side of India. We 
should have fewer dinner-parties, and these few would be ligliter 
and more digestible. 

Some of our readers, experionted in Mofiissil fashions, will 
perchance remember the grinding agony of heart tliat preceded a 
formal dinner party. The engagement is generally one of a week’s 
standing, but with us the previous night was always heavy and 
disturbed. A dull sense of impending calamity clouded our 
dreams, and disturbed that calmness of repose so essential to 
health in India. The waking moment brought with it the hide- 
ous reality : Wc ivere lonud over to dine out that niijkt ! Tho 
fact clung to us throughout the day like the memory of jx crime. 
Each cheerful moment and light fancy was damped and 
deadened by that corroding thought. This is no exaggeration ; 
nor is ours an isolated case. Wo have narrowly and with awful 
pity watched friends struggling under similar emotions. There is 
no mistaking that deep, silent, uncomplaining look ot unutterablo 
woe which speaks to tho heart, while it dclies sympathy. 
A formal Mofussil clectro-platcd-hain-and-turkcy <liiiner-party 
is, we solemnly repeat, tho severest trial of human fortitude, and 
the gravest test of human cnduraiu?e that it is possible to con- 
ceive. Wc fear to say farther on this matter, lest wc should ho 
charged with levity ; but we insist that wc have very failh- 
lully recorded tlie sentiments of a great many sensible people oa 
tlie subject we arc discussing. 

Eor liow can it be otherwise than miserable ? Let ns trans- 
port ourselves to the trying climate of CJuzcrat, and discuss a 
<limier party in those latitudes! Wc arc in the miilstofthe 
rains, which there is no necessity to inform our readers is the gay 
season in liulia, inasmuch as all ollicial wanderers, with their 
families, are now assembled in the Sudder station for slicltcr from 
the wTallicr. The pelting showers, resounding thunders, and 
overclouded skies have redieved somewhat the exhausted frame, 
but rather by altering the c/mmc/cr of the heat, than by inducing 
any very marked change of temperature. The scorching with- 
eringprickly-lieat of May has maile w\ay foj the damp, clammy, 
suHbcating sensations of duly. Man, de-^pite alibitions, goes 
through the day haunted with a humiliating sense of dirt, and 
objects to greeting cordially Ids fellow-creatures, finding by 
experience tluit hands adhere awkwardly, and sejurate with a 
smack. The skin is moist, even to a fault, and trickling sciisaKoiis 
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down the hollow of the ba 42 k alarm the novice fk»m the Deccair* 
To fix the mind on subjects that require the exercise of thought^ 
calls for Crimean fortitude. The enforced exertions of official 
duty have worn and enervated that soul which only tbirsts'for 
peace and a pleasant book. Vain hope I You are engaged to feed 
with strangers who reside some miles off, and feel that necessity 
compels you to be there. The position may be^ painful one, but 
it is not to be evaded. * . 

The grey evening ushers in no relief ; for now the sultry 
air swarms with myriads of abominable insects that, actuated 
by a senseless curiosity, insinuate themselves beneath your 
clothes, or, stimulated by a perverted share of humour, dart 
against your face, entangling themselvesin the whiskers, or revolving 
with tumultuous pleasantry in the ears. And these are the mad* 
dening circumstances under which man, a reasoning animal, pro- 
ceeds to exchange the cool grateful costume of the tropics for tlie 
suffocating habiliments of the temperate zone ! Not satisfied 
with travelling wearily several miles to partake of food, with no 
appetite for it, he must fain bind up his throat, strap up his 
legs, anoint himself with perfumed grease, and, in short, irritate 
the system beyond human endurance, in compliance with an 
insane custom which no race but the Saxon could for a moment 
tolerate ! Shall we wonder that during his journey from his quiet 
home to the festive table of his, perhaps, equally desponding host, he 
exhibits symptoms of an ill-regulated temper, not at all consonant 
with his status in society ? Professional bullock-drivers in 
Guzerat are wont to stimulate their cattle by in^aus of a stick, to 
which a pin or some similar pointed instrument is firmly attached. 
This it is usual to thrust into dilatory bullocks, and to do so in 
a tone of remonstrance or strong representation. Perhaps the 
custom may be justly pronounced a cruel one, but we have seen 
victims on their way to dinner-parties — ^men naturally of a diplo- 
matic turn of mind, and remarkable in their normal state for 
the smviter in modoy — act equally unreasonably towards their 
drivers. Indeed, whenever the contemplative wayfarer in the 
Mofussil observes, as he often may at night-fall, an excited Native 
making use of this pin-goad with more than ordinary freedom, 
and a pair of black trowsers and glazed boats thrust out of the 
window, employed in applying violent friction to the driver's spine, 
ho may satisfy himself with a sigh that the owner of those 
appenda|es is on his dismal way to a conventional Anglo- 
Indil^ ainnSr-party. This is not a hasty and crude assertion. 
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but the result of a long and sad experience. We mention it with 
regret. 

Then we become struck with the gross conventionality of the 
wMRe affair. Unrefreshed by his drive, smarting under vision- 
ary ills inflicted by his driver, his shirt collars depressed and of 
a sky-blue colour, his handkerchief left in the cart, and his fore- 
head damp with ^rspiration, which he won’t relieve with his 
coat-cuffs for feaPBf detection, he steps into the Indian drawing- 
room, and at once adopts his dinner-party smile. There can be 
no mistaking that smile, it is so thoroughly vacant and unmean- 
ing. The host (who is glad to see him) has it too, but feebly, 
and not to the same extent by any means, for he places no confi- 
dence in the taste of his servants, and labours under withering 
apprehensions that his officiating butler — the actual incumbent 
having been bitten by a scorpion half an hour before — will hope- 
lessly confuse courses, and place the wild duck ho shot that 
morning, as a side dish, to the unutterable triumph of Major 
Watkins, of Her Majesty’s 199th, who can never sufficiently show 
up the vulgarity of Anglo-Indians, and who was invited by 
necessity. That wretched entertainer’s wife being a fixture on 
her couch in the capacity of hostess, he feels the deep respon- 
sibility of his position as supervisor of the dinner arrangements, 
and is incessantly diving into the adjoining room to whisper stern 
directions, and to create the maddest confusion among the 
Natives. Eventually, when his advice is actually urgent, and ht 
is asked by the butler in a tone of thrilling interest, “ if the pigeon 
be sarve up in the all-blaize?” he naturally collapses, and 
returns to his guests a stricken and humiliated man. 

It is all very well for Mr. Acland to say “ that then the master 
of the house gives his arm to. the most important lady present, 
and the others do likewise, according to the most strict precedence 
of rank” ; but we happen to know that ^ore ill-feeling and 
animosity are occasioned by some ridiculous error in these little 
points of etiquette than people of real and not fictitious rank 
would readily credit. The subject is too contemptible, however, 
to be dwelt on here ; and we shall content ourselves with strongly 
recommending those who frequent such entdSrtainments to manage 
in such a manner as to secure the corner seat, leaving those who 
pride tliemselves on theia social eminence to lead in the most 
important ladies, and have the liam or turkey to carve for their 
pains. Tliis, we take it, is the real practical view of the question* 

Having achieved the corner seat by means of very stealthy* and 
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elaborate tactics, you eoliect your scattered thoughts, and cast 
your eyes around the room. Nothing can be simpler, and in 
better taste. A China vase, which you remember to have no^ed 
on the chifTonier when you last called, decorates the centre oAhe 
table, and is graced with roses and mignonette* Candlesticks 
all down the middle, with intervening tumblers filled with flowers, 
impart quite a regal splendour to the feast. |£our electro-plate 
side dishes, though of different patterns — hamg been borrowed 
with some difficulty from rival Parsecs for the occasion — dazzle 
the eye, and impress the mind with awe. A freckled youth, with 
liis arm carried in a sling, is discovered immediately opposite an 
imposing bright cover, which he eyes piteously, and then gazes 
dismally at society, as who should say “ Wlierewithal shall I, 
who am maimed, carve that which is before me !’* The host, as 
lie slowly ladles out the soup, attempts with distracted coughs and 
despairing signs to attract the attention of the officiating butler 
to a dish upon the sideboard. Now, this dish, which is only 
awaiting the removal of the soup, and will be on the table 
immediately, has been vilely decorated with an every-day tin 
Cover, instead of the electro-plated one purchased expressly for 
the occasion at the sale of the late Superintending Surgeon’s 
effects ! The hostess, ignorant of the blight which has fallen on 
her husband’s soul, and conscious only of the fact that, by not 
Concentrating his intellects on the task before him, he is spilling 
ffbup about his lap in an utterly absurd manner, frowns indignant 
reproof at him across the table, thereby goading him into tem- 
porary abhorrence of the marriage tie. Eventually, that accursed 
black servant, blind aliko to the , nods and winks of his employer, 
positively places the awful dish (with its tin cover staring reproach 
at him) in a conspicuous position on the table ; but being loudly 
reprimanded by the second servant (who has just detected the 
error, and made a personal business of it), he retires abashed, 
returning shortly afterwards with the genuine article, which he 
triumphantly exchanges for the tin affair, to the uncontrollable 
amusement of Major Watkins of Her Majesty’s 199th ! So the 
first Act closes, and the cover being removed with a flourish, the 
viands are immediately appropriated by innumerable flying insects. 

But why dwell longer on a theme so unprofitable ? Mr. Acland’s 
description will take the reader thix)ugh^he remainder of the least, 
only Im must substitute champagne for bitter beer. We will only 
«d4 iff defence of Bombay custom, that we never saw hookahs or 
cheroots introduced, except at a bachelor’s house or a married 
mah’is bachelor dinner-party. We have attempted to show, at 
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the risk of being charged with levity, that these dismal attempts at 
imitating English refinement out in India are pregnant with 
misery and humiliation, alike to host and guests, and we agree 
fuuy with Mr. Acland, that less pretending and more cheerful 
amusements might be introduced among us in the Mofussil, with 
mental, moral, and physical benefit to all concerned. 

And now Mr.m^cland again goads us, sorely against our will, 
to sully the pages of this lieview with levity. Our defence is, 
that it is impossible to discuss the majority of our author’s state- 
ments in anything like a serious spirit. For instance, let the 
reader peruse with astonishment the following assertion regarding 

“ Bengal Marriages. 

“When a man in India — I mean a European gentleman — wants a wife, 
he says to his friend, * I should like to get married.' * Well,' says he, 
‘ why don't you?' And forthwith he applies for leave of absence for a 
month. A month consists of thirty days, of which, say five are occupied in 
his journey to Calcutta, and another five on his journey back; leaving him 
just twenty days in which to make his selection, get introduced, make 
himself agreeable, propose, court, and be married. A nice prospect he has 
for future happiness ! But there is one curious result in this sort of mar- 
riage, and a result, too, which spreads among other people also. After a 
few years the wife loses her health, And is ordered to England. The 
husband cannot afford to go with ber, but he allows her about half his 
salary. At the end of two or three years, or whatever time may have been 
fixed, he writes to his wife to make arrangements for her return to India ; 
and 1 have known two instances in which the husband was obliged to slnp 
the allowances in order to compel the wife to return." 

Now, what shall we say of all this ? Is it strictly true, or an 
unintentional exaggeration ? H true, we would recommend to 
our Bengalee friends a simpler and more economical method of 
transacting business. The journey from Cuttack to Calcutta is 
doubtless not unattended with expense, and, moreover, it may 
not be crowned with complete success. Wt presume, however, 
that the Bengalee papers would always be open to advertisements 
on the subject, and beg to suggest something in the following 
style : — “ A gentleman holding a commission in the army is 
desirous of forming a matrimonial alliaiy;e. He is of gentle 
birth, and unexceptionable manners. Possessing in tim fullest 
degree all those qualities that at once charm the eye and fascinate 
the mind, he would explain that he enjoys an income of rupees 
four hundred per mensem, is not in embarrassed circumstances, 
owns a silver tea-pot, and has the honour of being nearly rqjated 
to a wealthy Scotch lady (labouring at present under an infirmity 
of the spine), from whom he has expectations. He is^still 
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in the prime of life, has testimonials of good temper from his 
friends, and belongs to the Established Church. Answers ar^ 
solicited, addressed to the care of A. B., Post Office, Cntt|ck. 
N. B. — ^No Eurasians ‘need apply.” We conceive that in nine 
eases out of ten such an appeal to the feelings would be irresistible. 
But, seriously, these and similar exaggerations have been so 
frequently repeated, that they are beginning to he solemnly credit- 
ed in England. It is not for us to say that Mr. Acland had no 
ground for what he wrote, but we believe that he s^ccepted hearsay 
evidence, and published as a fact what is in reality a fiction. What 
with going to bod on system daily after luncheon, having com- 
plexions of deadly white, and being wooed and won in twenty days, 
the Bengal ladies, according to our author, must be most peculiar 
specimens of feminine eccentricity, and become affected, in a most 
extraordinary degree, by the trying climate of the East. We 
Ijave a better opinion, however, of the Bengalees, who will vindi- 
cate their characters, no doubt, so soon as a real light literature is 
established in this country. 

We liave now done with Mr. Acland’s little work. Our last 
extract was taken from a letter dated lOtli August 1844. On 
the 2nd April 1845 he writes apparently in good health and 
spirits, recording some of his adventures in the jungle with all the 
manly enthusiasm of a sportsman. As we close tlie book, we 
forget all the amusing eccentricities of the author’s style, in the 
solemn chain of reflection which the concluding brief letter gives 
birth to. 

“ May 8ih, 1 845. — I am too weak to write much, and sliall 
therefore continue at another time ” Alas ! he never wrote again; 
for on the 17th of the same month he was no more. Ilow much is 
contained in these few farewell words ! Let us bo content with 
the grand moral they convey, for in no country is the fearful 
uncei-tuinty of hurfian life so solemnly exemplified as in India, 
and perhaps in no country do men so obstinately blind tliem- 
selves to the dangers that beset tliem. Yet the Destroying 
Angel is alwa 3 's reminding us of his presence, and with silent 
finger pointing out to^us tlje inevitable doom ! How long, reader, 
has that stroke in mercy been sus|)ended, which shall reveal to us 
tlio unfathomed mysteries of existence ! On every side we behold 
the grave close upon the young and vigorous. The friend whose 
warm heart beat in unison with your own, and whose hand but a 
few Tveeks back you clasped so thoughtlessly, has been swept in a 
day,, an hour, a second, into the common resting-place that 
awaits us all. We can realise no more than this. We see 



'witliin tlie shroud the cold clay, unconscious image of the bright 
intelligence we loved, and we obscurely speak of him we knew, as 
Dead. In our closets we perchance moralise on the fate of 
man, and round soft sentences of contrition, which bring with tliem 
no self-denial or control, for the curse of our fallen nature 
follows us into the world. Like the moth, we ar^tempted by a 
deceptive glare to court destruction, and in our turn will be 
hurried contemptuously from the scene. Our friends will also 
buzz for an instant around our memory, or speculate in print on 
the awful secrets of the tomb ; but there are moments in existence 
when the imprisoned spirit seems to cry in anguish, ‘‘What is 
there real in this world but misery — what knowledge is there but 
sense-debasing ignorance?” 
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Some apology seems necessary for any attempt to discuss, in a 
periodical which addresses itself to the general public, a subject 
apparently so technical as that at the hejjd of our article. But 
should WG succeed in making intelligible to tliose who have no 
practical acquaints nee with guns and gunnery, the vast change which 
is now taking place in the weapons with which our Infantry are 
armed, we trust that even the fairer portion of our readers will not 
think it loss of time to follow us. Such of them, at all event3» as 
have hung with interest over the details of our Crimean battles, j^and 
who of England s daughters is indifferent to them ?) will not be- 
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grudge half au liout r^hile rre try to explain improvements in the 
lurming of our defenders, greater than any wliidi have taken place 
since the rude prototype of Brown Bess’’ first appeared as the 
rival of the cloth-yard shafts of Gressy and Agincourt. 

Butr what is a Rifle ? None of our fair Indian readers need be 
at a loss for an answer, if they have brother or cousin, husband 
or lover, wh*has lived at a station “ up-country” ; for what the 
cricket-bat or fishing-rod is to the sportsman in England, that 
and something more is the rifle in India. But should the 
weapon itself not bo at hand to illustrate a description, the 
inquirer may perhaps turn to some work of reference. None is 
more likely to be consulted than that which stands at the head of 
our article, and it will doubtless, ten years hence, be hardly cre- 
dited that in a work which professes to be a complete Dictionary 
of military science, published no further back than the year 1852, 
there is not only no separate article on the Rifle, but, as far as 
we have been able to discover, nothing whatever on the subject of 
rifled muskets, beyond a singleilientence dismissing the arm as 
undeserving of detailed notice, since, tliough useful as a weapon 
for skirmishers, it could never seriously affect the great operations 
of war. 

The accomplished compilers of the very useful work we refer 
to would hardly now repeat the same opinions, when we have 
seen the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army attributing the 
failure of his manoeuvres at Inkermann mainly to the destructive 
effect of the Minie Rifles with which our troops were very parti- 
ally armed, and when every military nation on the continent vies 
with its neighbours in attempts to perfect the rifle musket. In 
our own country, especially, the present war has drawn the serious 
attention of all thinking men, civil as well as military, to the 
subject of mechanical improvements in the weapons with which we 
arm our soldiers. ¥et still there is but too idtich room for the 
Beyere, but we fear just, sentence passed by Major Jacob on the 
^dinary armament of our soldiery. 

\ ** Man,” he says, “ has been called a tool-making animal, and 
n is certain that the perfection of tools and machinery is a clear 
and certain mark of advancing civilisation, of the progress of the 
rule of mind over matter, of the development and operation of 
those laws by which the working of the human brain makes the 
forces^f one civilised man equal that of the stalwart limbs of 
t}iovs&ds,‘^or even millions, of untaught and ignorant barbarians. 
In ^ no country on earth has this been more apparent than in 
BiTgland ; to no people on earth have the tools and machinery of 
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the arts been of more importance than to the English. It was 
said, and truly said, by one of the greatest of modern statesmen, 
that it was the spinning machinery of Arkwright which enabled 
England so long to stand alone, and to stand successfully, against 
the world in arms. If such be the value of the tools employed 
in *the arts of peace, those used in war must be even of greater 
importance. On success in war often depends flie power to 
follow peaceful pursuits ; on the high state of the art of war, 
the practice of all other arts ifiny dei)end. The military 
art, like all others, can only approach towards perfection by 
the use of the most perfect tools and machinery attainable. 
Yet, notwithstanding this certain truth, it is notorious that 
the inferiority of the arms used by modern English soldiers, 
was, fur long, a disgrace to the intelligence of the age, and 
an outrage on common sense, when compared with the high 
state of perfection to which the manufacture of arms, as of all 
other tools and machinery, has been brought to in England.** 

But we are still without a definition of a Rifle. 

Every one who has examined an ordinary smooth-bored musket, 
and compared its bore with the ball which is intended to bo fired 
from it, must have observed that the diameter of the bullet is 
somewhat less than the calibre of the musket, — ^that the bullet, in 
fact, is smaller than the orifice of the barrel from which it is to be 
fired ; tliat when the bullet is dropped into the barrel there is an 
interval between the bullet and the barrel sufficient to let the 
former slide easily to the bottom of the latter. This interval, 
technically known as “ windage,** is necessary in all smooth- 
bored arms, since, without it, a^great force would be required to 
drive the bullet home to the powder at the bottom of the barrel ; 
and if any considerable space were left between the powder and 
the bullet, it would risk the bursting of the piece — an accident 
•not unlikely to liappen under any circumstances, if the bullet, 
when cold and at rest, were to fit the barrel so tightly as to require 
very great force to set it in motion. 

But the effect of the windage absolutely necessary for conve- 
nience in loading and for safety against bursting an ordinaiy 
musket, is prejudicial both to the range anti the accuracy of fire ; 
in other words, it prevents the bullet from flying as far or as 
truly as it otherwise would with the same charge of powder. 

The cause ^ this loss of range and accuracy is twofold. A large 
portion of the for^ of the powder is lost in the interval betyeeii 
the bullet and the barrel, so that the bullet is propelled with lese 
Velocity, and falls to the ground sooner than if it were propeAed 
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)»ith the v^hole force of the powder, thus lessening the << range” ; 
wd the bullet, not fitting tight to the barrel, is not projected 
from the muzzle exactly in the line in which the barrel is pointed : 
it receives an impulse from one side to the other of the barrel, 
and the last impulse so given before it leaves the muzzle, throws it, 
in however slight a degree, out of the exact line, and thus 
impairs the accuracy of fire. 

To correct these two tendencies, the expedient of “rifling” the 
bore of the piece was adopted. Grooves were cut inside the 
bore, in the direction of its length, not exactly parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder, but so as to form a spiral more or less 
twisted. The bullet was made of such size that it would not 
slide down till the a])plication of sotne force had made each groove 
in the barrel cut a corresponding projection on the surface of the 
bullet, which then fitted so accurately as to leave little or no 
“ windage” in any part of its circumference; and when the piece 
was fired, the bullet was projected in the exact line of the axis of 
the barrel, receiving at the same time a twisting impulse, which 
prevented the bullet from turning over in its flight — an occurrence 
which would cause considerable divergence from the correct path, 
by presenting an irregular surface to the air as the bullet passed 
through it. 

Firearms with barrels so grooved wore called “ Rifles,” and 
sportsmen in all countries, whether hunting the tiger or sambur 
tiinidst the ghauts of India, the &x and wild goat in the defiles 
of Afghanistan, the chamois among the glaciers of Switzerland 
and v^lics of the Tyrol, tliebufialoe and moose-deer on the plains 
of America, or the red deer in the Highlands of Scotland, were 
not slow to discover that a bullet of given weight, and with a 
given charge of powder, would fly with far greater force and 
consequently to a much greater distance, and with greater accu- 
racy, if projected fr^m a rifled than from a smooth barrel. 

Since this discovery, sportsmen, native Asiatics as well as Euro- 
peans, in pursuit of large game, requiring a great range or great 
penetrative power in the bullet, combined with accuracy in hitting 
a particular part, have generally preferred rifled guns ; and this 
description of weapon has been brought of late years by our 
English, American, and Continental gunsmiths, to a degree of 
perfection for sporting purposes which left little for the sportsman 
to desire. For shooting in forests, a range beyond two hundred 
yards \ould rarely be needed, and even on plains ot bare moun- 
tain^ sides, there are few animals so large, and few sportsmen so 
kedh-sighted, as to enable them to select a deadly part of the body 
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at a greater distance. lienee^ for ail practical sporthig purposes^ 
an extreme range of three liunclred yards was all that the sports- 
inan desired, and witli supplying this our gunmakers were 
content. 

As a military weapon, the rifle promised to to more valuable 
than for many years it proved to be in practicot For all the 
great operations on which battles turn, rapidity and quantity of 
fire, at distances rarely exceeding a hundred yards, were of more 
importance than slower and more accurate firing at greater dis- 
tances ; and as a weapon for general use, the rifle laboured under 
many disadvantages: the process of loading was much slower, 
and considerable force was often required to drive down the bullet, 
especially when the barrel became foul, after firing a few* rounds. 
A clown could be trained in a few weeks to load a musket rapidly, 
and to fire at the word of command with deadly effect at cioso 
quarters ; but to load and to use a rifle with effect at two hundred 
yards, required not only considerable manual dexterity and natural 
accuracy of eye and hand, but intelligence to judge distances, and 
long practice. Hence in the hands of such men as commonly 
form the bulk of a large army, the rifle was comparatively use- 
less ; and though regular troops often suffered severely, especially 
in officers, when, armed with smooth-bored muskets, they were 
opposed to practised riflemen, such as the backwoodsmen of 
Kentucky, the chamois-hunters of the Tyrol, or the Jezailchees of 
our Indian frontier, yet even in such situations it was found that* 
well-trained soldiers who could load and fire rapidly, and did 
not fear to chse with their opponents, could always drive before 
them the best riflemen, whose fir^ however accurate, was neces- 
sarily much slower. 

Hence, though we have long had in our English army rifle 
regiments which have never failed to distinguish themselves as 
iiglkt infantry, the rifle never came into gecieral use for our 
infantry of the line ; and it became an accepted dictum of all mili- 
tary authorities, that save as light infantry, to feel an enemy’s 
position, to mask the deployment of masses of other infantry, or 
to cover siege operations, and harass an^ enemy behind liis 
entrenchments by firing at embrasures, our rifle corps were of 
little real use. 

This neglect of the arm was carried yet further by our continen- 
tal neightours. ^ It is a remarkable fact,” says Sir Howard 
Douglas, ** thflt the use of the rifle, as a military arm, was abjm- 
doned by the French in the early campaigRs of the revolutionary 
war, and it was not revived intlie service till after theilcstorati^, 
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when it was brought forward by M. Delvigne in the novel form 
which bears his name.*’ 

We must refer to Appendix A in Sir Howard’s great work for 
details of the successive improvements effected by M. Helvigne 
and those who have followed him. Their attention was princi- 
pally directed to render the operation of loading speedier and 
more easy, and to dispense with the mallet, previously used to 
force the bullet by repeated blows into the muzzle of the ordi- 
nary rifle. M. Delvigne proposed that the bullet should have 
suffleient windage to enter the barrel freely, and various means 
wore tried to force the bullet, when at the bottom of the barrel, 
to expand and enter into the grooves ; so that when fired, the 
bullet should “ come out a forced or rifled ball, without having 
been forced in.” 

M. Delvigne first proposed to attain this object by a contracted 
chamber at the bottom of the barrel ; but this contrivance having 
been found defective. Colonel Thouvenin, in 1828, proposed to 
substitute a cylindrical * tige’ or pillar of steel, screwed into 
the breech in the centre of the barrel, so that the bullet, when 
stopped by, and resting on the flat end of the pillar directly 
opposite the side struck, miglit more easily be flattened and forced 
tcT enter the grooves.” There were defects in this contrivance, 
for a description of which we must refer to Sir Howard’s volume,* 
and they were only partially corrected by a further device of 
*M. Delvigne to make the bottom of the projectile a flat surface, the 
body cylindrical, terminating in front with a conical point, which 
diminished the resistance of the air as compared with a solid of 
the same diameter having an hemispherical end. 

The r(?Sult of these successive improvements was the celebrated 
carabinc-i-tige of the French Chasseurs d* Orleans, the intro- 
duction of which is thus described by Sir Howard Douglas : — 

” While engaged in the conquest of Algiers, a French army of one 
hundred thousand men was long kept in check by the nomadic inhabitants 
of that country, a people ill armed and quite destitute of military organiza^ 
tioa. Favored by their power of rapid movement, the Arab horsemen, 
keeping themselves at a distance, directed against their opponents, who 
were deficient in cavalry, a destructive fire of matchlocks, and immediately 
retired beyond the range of the muskets carried by the Kuropean infantry, 
whose solid columns, encumbered with artillery and baggage, were unable 
to follow with sufficient rapidity. The necessity of arming the French 
if)fantiw with weapons capable of affording, with considerable precision 
fii^e, a more extensive range than could be obtained from common muskets, 
was Wmediulely felt ; and ten battalions of chasseurs (infantry), which 

^ P, 505, Sect. C. 
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were arji^anized in 1840, were armed with the pillar* breech rjde moaJcet. 
(Delvii^ne, De la Creation et de VEmploi de la Force Armeet Pp* 14*, 15, 
16, 45.) It' is probable that the circumstances above mchtioneu drew the 
attention of military men in general to improvements in the musket and 
rifle.** ' . 

But the pillar-breech musket or carabine-i-tige “ having been 
fmind inconvenient in cleaning, the chamber round the stem 
becoming soon fouled, the pillar liable to be broken, and, after firing 
some rounds, the operation of ramming down so. fatiguing to the 
men as to make them unsteady in taking aim, M. Minie, previ- 
ously distinguished as a zealous and able advocate for restoring 
the rifle to the service in an improved form, proposed to suppress 
the tige and substitute for it an iron cup put into the vvider end 
of a conical hollow made in tlie shot. This cup being forced fur- 
ther in by the explosion of the charge, causes the hollow cylindrical 
portion of the shot to expand and tlx itself in tlie grooves; so that 
the shot becomes forced (or rifled) at the moment of discharge.*' 

Should any of our fair readers be unable to obtain from this 
description a distinct notion of this celebrated projectile, the 
Minie bullet, let them imagine a very thick thimble of lead with 
a small iron cup placed mouth outwards so as to close the orifice 
of the thimblo. In loading, this cup is placed downwards iu 
barrel over the charge of powder, the explosion of which forces 
the cup upwards towards the top of the thimble, and by expands 
ing the lead at the sides, forces it to fill accurately the grooves oP 
the barrel. 

The operation of loading with these bullets may be performed 
quite as rapidly as with the ordinary bullets of a common musket ; 
the great defect is, that the iron cup is apt to bo blown through 
the thimble, carrying away the top, but leaving the sides or 
cylindrical portion stiddng in the barrel, and rendering the arm for 
a time useless. It is said that this evil ha^ be^n remedied by 
the use of bullets made by compression, but wo fear that it 
will always be liable to occur with even the best made bullets, 
should the charge of powder be a little over die usual strength. 

Sir Iloward Douglas gives (pp. 513-525) minute details of the 
most prominent of the late improvements in1;his arm ; and these 
have resulted in the selection of a pattern for our army, which is 
supposed to be the best rifled musket that can be constructed, 

* ^ibining the advantages of a lighter weight of the musket itself, 
ih the bullet somewhat larger than that now in uso, without aqy 
sacrifice of tlie number of rounds which each man can carry, olt of 
strength in the miisket itself, and with an effective range up to tbfce 
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ftondred yards. Tho iiiim cup at the bottom of the bullet has bceit 
dispensed with. Hie form of the bullet itself lias beed idteradr 
and the upper portion made conical rather dian eonoidal, as in tiro 
origiod bullet. We say suppo^ to be the besti — for it is clew 
that tbs fpdknt author himself ^'for from being satiided thrt tbia 
meat demrable object been ^taindd» and «e wrimlBMl'IlMtt 
dmilar doubts are entertained many most ekperieneed oiBento 
who have seen the weapon tried in the field, and who are eonnnesd 
Aat we have not yet reached, in this teapect, the Mghsst poiitt 
tS. attunable perfect. 

We must omit more than a passing reference to theonee 
popular Prussian *' Zundnadelgewelir," or needle-prime musket, 
which is loaded at the breech, tbe chaige b^g fired by a needle 
which passes riirough the cartridge, and strikes somepercussioft 
powder placed in the wooden bottom or disc on which tho bullet 
tests. Grofit rautfe were at one time expected from this arm, but 
the particulars pven.by Sir Howard Douglas(pp. 509-512) fully 
bear out the opinion he expresses, that ** whatever be its merits 
in other respects, the needle-prime musket is too complicated and 
deCcate an arm for general service." 

Wo mnst now b^ the atteption of our readers to experiments 
iHHch appear to us to have surpassed in success any of those which 
have been made in England or on the Continent with a view to> 
discover a rifle mnsket a^pted to general use. These experiments 
form the subject of Colonel Jacob’s pamphlet. They have been 
carried on comparatively at our own doors, but many circum- 
stances have conspired to prevent their becoming as well known, 
and their value as generally recpgnised, as could be desired, when 
we reflect how much the success of a campaign, and even of a 
war, may depend on our first recognising and applying to goieral 
use any great and real improvement in tho art of war. 

For the last fourteen years Colonel Jacob lias been almost 
exclusively employed on the North West Frontier of Upper Sind, 
and. has long had nearly uncontrolled charge of all military and 
policed duties in that cKstant and desert le^on. For mimy 
yppr% jthe tadc of <;peretQg his lawless neighbours and reducing 
tiiem from a state of absolute anarchy and continual bloodshed to, 
habits of civilisation and peaceful order— and this in the face 
avery disadvantagafrem unmvoundile climate and extreme heat— 
toskm to tlu» utmost tiie powers of one who has hmg been uoigy 
berpd wmon^he ablest of our Indiim sotdieis, and most mieigmc 
of our political officers. This task be accomplished with a rapiditjr 
success whidt will soewee to it a bright page in the future 
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histoi^ of Indian civilisation. Ho devoted sueli leiatire as none 
but tiie busiest and most active of men ever find, tO a number of 
pursuits more or less bearing upon bis official duties, and among 
eUters to the improvement t)i rifled musketry. By Vacation and 
natural bent a ’mathematieian of the highest order, by professiou 
artilletyman, and one*' of the most distinguished members Of 
t^atiioble c6Vps» iw taste u^d early habit accomplished ^rac-^ 
tical* medmnic ana koeii sportsman, and by present occupation a 
icMier^ireatcd hot in the dull routine of garrison life, but in the 
stern realities of border warfare, continued year after year with a 
vigilant, dating, and crafty enemy,— CSolonel John Jacob has been 
able to combine many advantages such as fall to tlie lot-of few 
who attempt any improvement in the armament of our troops. 
We enumerate these advantages because otherwise the attempt to 
sot up the judgment of any one man in effi^ition to, or in 
supercession of, the experience of the ‘^constitu^ qjitSoritics*’ on 
such matters might api)ear somewhat presumptuous. To those who 
are sceptical as to the difficulties which attend the introduction of 
such improvements, ^however great and apparently free from all 
possibility of doubt as to their value, we would recommend a peru- 
sal of the description which Sir Hojvard Douglas (pp. 397» 899), 
with very justifiable pride, gives of the mode in which Ifts 
father, Sir Charles Douglas, introduced the use of locks, quill* 
tubes for priming, and flannel cartridges, fel ships* guns, by, 
supplying them to his own ship at his own expense, after he had 
vainly endeaWiured to convince “ the authorities’* of their value. 
Yet these are improvements on the ancient fashions of gunnery, 
regarding the value of which we»could hardly at the present day 
imagine two opinions as existing. 

' For a long time a shooting gallery or practice gronnd of the ordi- 
nary size, affording a range of two hundred or three hundred yards 
from the front of the Castle Dangerous which he has erected in the 
desert, sufficed for Colonel Jacob’s experiments. But as the 
range of his projectiles increased, he was forced to betake himself 
to tbe open desert, where butts have been erected, in at 

various distances, up to two thousand yards. #But we must let him 
describe his own proceedings 

“ The experiments,** of which the pamphlet gives the results, *<exten<t ovei^ 
i^ypisg series of years, but they may ht shortly summed up ; and only during 
tip Jpst pn yeara*have 1 had the means and opportunity optcarrying them «ea 
upon a scale sufficiently large. * 

** 1 have up to this time had Wme dozens of rifles made, of nit sorts and, 
descriptioas, a large proponioil of them made Itbr me by the Celebrated 
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miken John Man ton and Son ; while the coat of target walls ahnef wed 
)& the course al these experiments, amounts to several Uuadied pounds^ 
'aiid powder and lead- have been expended by the ton. 

** Our rifle practice-ground at Jacobabaji is the best possible, being the 
irfectly smooth dead level plain of the desert ; and the line of targets, 
stretching away in front of the lines of the Sind Irregular Horse, has a 
singular and somewhat formidable appearance, when their use is known* 
These targets are walls of * cutcha* (sun-dried) brick, which here attains 
nearly to the hardness of stone. 

There is a small building open to the front for the accommodation of 
the shooters, and at accurately-measured distances from this, the walls are 
erected at 100. 200. 300, 400, 500, 600, 800, 1000, 12f)0, 1400, 160(\ 
1800, and 2000 yards. The 2000 yard wall is forty feet high, fifty feet 
]6ng, and three feet thick, with supporting wing waits and counterforts, 
plastered and whitewashed on the face ; the others are of similar con- 
struction and of size proportionate to their distances ; all are marked with 
circular black bull's eyes, of one inch radius fur each hundred yards, 
and raised one footApi the ground for each hundred yards of rangia 

The .shWoting-iRd contains various heavy ' carriages, or rests, with 
horizontal and vertical screw adjustments, in which rifies can be fixed for 
trial and fired, instead of from tlie shoulder. These carriages do not, 
however, improve the practice, as will be shown hereafter. 

** The rifles which have been here used are of all calibres, from ths 
single 8-guage of fifteen pounds weight, throwing a ball of nekr four ounces, 
tp a double 32-guagQ weighing six pounds.'* y 

r V. 

Tlie practice at these targets with rifles of every size has been 
on a scale, as Cc^pnel Jacob truly says, seldom equalled even 
•by public experiments elsewhere; and the result* has been a 
series of improvements in the arm, the last of which is the 
production of a four-grooved rifle, lighter than the offlinary service 
musket, not much more expensive, capable of being loaded with 
equal quickness, and tlirowing e. bullet of an ounce and three 

a uarters in weight with great precision two thousand yards, while 
le range at which it would tell with fatal effect is at least one 
thousand yards farther. 

For a fuller dfescription of this weapon we must refer to 
Colonel Jacob’s pamphlet, in which he describes the successive im- 
provements made in tlie musket, and in the bullets to be thrown 
from it. These projectiles are of two kinds ; both are identic^ 
ih shape, which is «that of Newton’s ‘‘solid of least resistartce,” 
surmounting a cylinder whose height is half its diameter. For a 
description of the form of this solid we must refer to Sir Howard 
Douglas,* and for the mode iu. which Colonel Jacob has applied 
it in nio<|ying his bullet, to that gallant officer’s own pamphlet.* 
tt may be sufficient here to inform our readers" who are not 

* Naval Ga&n^ry, pp. 148, 140. 
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matliematici'ans^ that the Jgure of tho solid is that which Sk 
Isaac Newton showed would, in passing through a fluid, expe- 
rience less resistance than a body of equal magnitude and of any 
other form, and it is in proportion as they approach or depart 
from tlus peculiar configuration, that the projectiles thrown from 
our recently improved rifles have more or less superiority over the 
old spherical ball. 

The bullets intended by Colonel Jacob for ordinary use are cast 
solid ; but by inserting a tube filled with percussion powder in the 
apex of the bullet, a shell is formed, which will burst on striking 
any object at more tlian one thousand four hundred yards 
distance, thus constituting what Colonel Jacob justly describes 
as one of the most formidable missiles ever invented, — simple 
and safe in use, not liable to injury by time or weather, and 
capable, at the distance mentioned, of blo^^g up a tumbril, 
or of destroying any human being with whom *ey may come in 
contact. 

But at ranges much exceeding one thousand yards it was found 
tliat bullets wholly of lead changed their shape under the pressure 
of the increased charge of gunpow'der, so that the sharp conoidal 
apex became flattened into a depressed cone, and thereby lost the 
advantage due to their original shape in overcoming the resistance 
of the air. The limit of the powers of leaden balls had thus 
been attained ; and to proceed further, it became necessary to 
find a method of constructing rifle balls so that the fore part * 
should be capable of sustaining the pressure of large charges of 
fired gunpowder without change of form, and thereby retain that 
shape best adapted for overcoming the resistance of t||e air, on 
which all accurate distance practice depends ; and at the same 
time having the part of the ball next the powder sufficiently soft 
and yielding to spread out under its pressure, so as to fill 
the barrel and grooves perfectly air-tight, ^''his problem was 
speedily solved; the fore part of the ball was cast of zinc, in 
a separate mould.’* These points were then placed in the 
full-sized mould, and the lead cast on to them so as to form 
a complete ball of the form originally designed as the most 
perfect for flight. 

But without tho figure given by Colonel Jacob it is difficult to 
describe the mode in which the zinc or cast iron apex is combined 
with the leaden bullet, and wo must therefore agaia refer the 
reader curious tn such matters to the pamphlet, and extent qpr^ 
selves with stating as tho result that the compound bullet proved 
effective up to two thousand yards and upwards, flying at that 



force as to bui^^iijUidff without change o|^ 
figure^ four inches deep in very Imd dry unbaked bncL 
masonry ,~a force amply sufficiont to go through a hor# or 
t#o or tliroe human bodieSi even at that great distance from the, 
muzzle, \ 


Thus/’ says Colmtel Jacob» tlie matter stands at presimi 
(March 1855). > The limit of the power of tliese missiles has^ 
l am certain, not yet jsven been approached.** 

** But what,’* it may be asked, is the use of a missile which 
will kill at the distance of a mile and a quarter, when you can 
barely see a man on a clear plain at that distance, and ev#ti an 
horseman is a mere speck ?** 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that Colonel Jacob’s 
rifle is every whit as cfiectivo at fifty yards or at ten, as an ordi*^ 
nary musket immense increase in range has been attained 
without any sacriffle of any one quality of the simple, but clumsy, 
weapon which could not bo depended on as accurate at a hun- 
dred yards* distance. For pouring in a rapid and continuous fire 
at close quartern, ColonolJacob’s rifle yields in no single respect to 
oar ancient and valuable ally Brown Bess,”— with this important 
advantage, that whereas a btillpt from a common musket of the old 
pattern would at best but kill its man, might be turned by a compa- 
ratively trifling obstacle,and bccomespent under two hundred yards, 
Jhe enormous penetrative power of Colonel Jacob’s bullet would 
send it at close quarters through half a dozen bodies in succession, 
through any obstacle less than a very thick plank, and if it missed its 
imm^iate aim, would enable it, so far from being spent, to kill any 
man it j||ght hit a mile in the rear of the body at which it was 
first fir“ 


But while as a weapqp for close quarters Colonel Jacob’s rifle 
is as simple, as easily used, and infinitely more efficient than any 
other musket, ancisut or modern, ever invented, it will enable the 
pmeti^ marksman to hit any body of infantry as far as he can 
see them, at more than a mile distance, to msdee deadly practice 
against any body of even half a dozen horsemen, to kill the men 
and horses of a gun« and with the percussion shells to blow up a 
tumbril at a dtstaiiee eq|^ to the extreme usual range of our field 
artillery^ 

. On such a point as the value of such a weapon against artiBeiy 
wofeel thyreatest hesitation in differing from so high an autlib- 
ni% os Douglas, and it is only because we know 

tite sdjai^ has dme so much to promoto is 

essentially a science, ai>d that tbero can be no limit 



The B^^gvinst AftiUerg. 

asBigned to its advaneement, that we feel it imposidble to 
BcribO to his (^ion on the subject. He observes 

. the mt imnortanee of tba.rifle-mntket as, j|.. 

Special arm^ we must be permitted to doubt the correctness of the opiniop, ' 
that It will prevent the artillery from keeping the field. Shrapnel sh'ellii 
#iif»'UndoubtedlvV«till prove a)i overpowering antagonist of infantry acting 
iltavrarms^ m itmUkturt in the manaer in wkicb it is proposed to employ 
infantry armed with long range rlfle-muskfits. One of the first occasions in 
which the author observed the efihctsjpf Shrapnel shells on service, was 
tliat in which they were fired from a l^t‘ 6-^ounder at a gun, which, at 
Elvki^tn 1809i had'been brought up, % the Frendh, at a distance of f ,4>00f 
yatdsjmo support their skirmishers, when warmly opposed by our advanced 
posts. The first shell knocked down more than one-half of tlie men abeu^ 
the gun.* The 8-pounder gun (French) cannot stand against the cara- 
bineers, who, beyond 650 or 700 yards, struck the gunners without a single 
ball of grapeshot reaching them. — Rimmd^ p. 182. 

^ Field artillery, 8 and 12 -pounder guns in particu^r, placed far beyond 
tbe reach of even the most random range of these rifles, may, .by means 
of Shrapnel shells, pouv upon swarms of skirmishers, musket bullets which, 
after having described in the^hell a trajectory of 800 or 800 yards, and 
then being dispersed by the bursting of the shell, will produce an effect as 
destructive as a gun 'tibarged with common case-shot at a distance of 300 
or 400 yards ; and an important improvement in a short-range fuse, well 
adapted to the service of spherical case-sUoOb bas lately been made by an 
artillery officer of great talent and promisd. 

** Under the powerful effect of Shrapnel shells, together with the menacies 
and charges of cavalry, clouds of infantry, acting en tivaiUtw^ will dther 
be compelled te rally into masses, or to retire upon their supporting bodied, ^ 
oolnmns, or lines, when round shot will exercise its wonted power, and ibuf 
the battle will become general in the ordinary way. The three great arra^, 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry combined, will act according to their distinc- 
tive' faculties ; and the general who, according to the proposed scheme, biifi 
hoped, by infantry arm^ with rifle-myskets, ' to drive artillery ^ of the 
field, and overpower infantry and cavalry in a general skirmish^jll onljr 
commit the serious error of bringinji; on a general action under circum- 
stances highly disadvantageous to himself ; slice a commander, forced to 
fight in a manner different from that which he had intended, and for which 
be had prepared, is always, as bas been well said, nfiwe than bhlf beaten. 
Tbe opponent following up with all bis arms the advantages , which well 
consbined movements must produce, tbe .army which should reljiupon tj^ 
random range of the new rifles wouM be penetrated, thrown into confusiep, 
and even driven off the field!'* 

But thi8> would evidently be only trae.||!^a general were so i&&- 

* ** Si, cbmme nous 1*avons dit, les combattants I'dcartent lea nos des 
flt sllei troupes cent pins clalVsemdes, ou a moiml ‘ besoin' de lance^nn sacbile 
qel ait uiMi grande forpe, que 4*eQ bmeerun grand nombru aveci une fiim 
moiiidre. Ces^ |fur cela que nous pensons qnelai.Sbrapneb.(smierkwl CMe^ 
imbt) acquliient, dabs l*dtat aotuel des choses, uii inUrdt'Dartiebtienel^ie 
ItoilMecst iiaturelluiiieiit amende btebfuee ieidtiBdesde ee«dte.^-i*l^ 
ATottecdie 47# 
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luaMaB toattompi with viflemendbwi? tameatwanpf^of 
oaf aliy^ andavtUl^, owbined in the umiM^p^pprtioBg ; 
can be no doubt of the immense advantage which would be pnjjftiniii 
M hy that army which^ equal to its opponent in other respects, 
possessed a lar^ body of trained jriflemen armed with the formi- 
dable ^we^na we have been deseribiog-^weapons whkh, while 
capable of being cOnvenieDtly used by a single man completely 
Covered by a ditch, ^tree,’ or a stone, could pich off the. men or 
horM of a field battery at the^iatreme range of ordinary shrapnel 
practm It must be dear to any reflecting mind, tliat such troops 
oould:^only be e^iently met by similar troops similarly Ihned, 
and that die ultimate result must be to necessitate the employ-* 
mmiivnot only of muskets, but artillery of far greater range than 
any we now possess. 

It tt quito true, as argued by Sir Howard Douglas in the olj^r- 
vations which follow the passage just quoted, that uncertainty 
incieaim in proportion as great elevations are used-^that ia^ as tlie 
rciige increases*’ ; but one important feature of Colonel Jacob’s 
Weapon is, that the elevation necessary for the great range is^mtich 
kss than in any other rifle hitherto invented— the certain^^ conse** 
quently, is much greater .i^ h^oreover, the practice at Jaeobabad 
shows that the imnerfect* ricochet ascribed by Sir H. Douglas to 
all cdindro-conical bullets is not observable in the bullets invent^ 
^by Golond Jacob, and even if we allow the fullest weight to all 
Sir Howard’s objections, it is certain that no officer commanding 
a field battery would feel its position other than one of extreme 
peril when musket bullets were flying over .his head and killing 
men ^ horses some hundred yards in his rear, while his d>rap^ 
net 'dSbld make but little impression on an enemy whicn, 
miscone^ behind the|patural cover of the ground before him^ 
was invisible, and all^ut invulnerable, even when plied with 

t * 




wWe fed much more inclined to a^ree with Colonel Jacob in 
&e vievf which hw^takes of the effects of his invention, “^ch 
arms,’’ he says, would be found worthy of our noble English 
Bd^ers. Their useii implies skilful workmen in our ranks, instead 
of pipe^clsyed antom^nqiis- The juroper use of such arms implies 
aa entire mi^e in our;.Wtics, so ps to giveiu]! scone paly 
to Ae bodily, but to the high moral and intelle^tum poweaa of 

^ paiB,wgone b,'r«!r 

. :lt9^.gT08s dbdaiW^to« 
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andititich tneiit bmve thMngb The attend i»w wise as »«iba 

3 mg <X' oar nHfn’a bwies liy abaoideiediiag'aDd acooiltiw** 

*«Let mi and body be free; strire to instead^ o€> 

crashing the powers of &>th ; abolish all separate codes of%iws 
for the ^aniiy, the existence of which implies that soldiers are 
more inclined to commit crime than other citizens. Appeal la ^ 
tSaee highest and noblest faculties of man. ^11 the ranks of owe ^ 
private soldiers with the Slile of out peasantry and yeomen, (and’ 
it would be most cheap economy for the country to do this, if it’ 

E nid tftiFoId the pecuniary amount now expended on soldiers*. 

ire) ; train and arm the men in a manner worthy of thek noble 
nature, and 50,000 such soldiers would be a match for a world 
in arms. Any numbers or mere masses of semi-barbarous ene- 
mies, ay ! or of ordinary soldiers, would be powerless against such 
foes. Cavalry would become of little value against such 
and our present artillery absolutely useless against them, 

With open files and ranks, each man a skilful single combatant; 
but still all acting in perfect concert— as would-be easy wids 
such brave, trusty, end intelligent and skilful men— they would 
sweep their enemies from the earth,, themselves almost unseen ; 
while a single discharge from a company at 1000 yards distance 
would annihilate the best field battery now existing. 

The native qualities of the Englishman (hitherto, in modem' , 
times, in England's soldiers crushed and forc^ down nearly to a 
level with the soldiers of the rest of Europe) would then agaia 
become as pre-eminently valuable in our armies as they wexa 
with the bold bowmen of Cressy, E^oictiers, and Agineourt 
** Nay ! as with those bowmen at Homildou Hill and Ffbdden,^' 
even men naturally equal to oum would fag absolutely powerless 
bbfbre skilful English soldiers so armed, and trained both to inde^ 
pendent and combined acrion. The value of individual skill and 
practice would be immeftely greater than under the present 
system. No 'amount 6f mere food for powder’ could sucoess- 
fiilly oppose even a small force so formed: opposition to the 
Piglirii aeldier^would becomcr as impertinent ^n land as it has 
said to be by a celebrated French author to our seamen oa^ 
this ootan. With such infantry, so armed, our artillery musi 
abolished^ 'hV 
These views appear to as to be less the visions of the mtth«ud4 

resuming of thu expMmncedra^ 
aeioutiCbl^si^tUeriiit.^^^ We.eau^ however, tag smifej^ 

which mxkf as efltev^^lii ae^erdl at that iioble 



m mjhMMUrg. 

ift so di^nflifYdb^'im 

fooebo 4ko idoa of a Sold bat^ imqg aoaibilatsd’* by a 
and tlio dorisidn w||h wbieh not a few ymM 
liOat the prospeet that b^re any infsmtfy, however well armed^ 
must be “ abolished/’ o| improved/’ 

But when an officer of the highest professional character k 
mtety respect, singularly free from crotchets, and known through* 
out the army to which he belongs for never having either attempted 
or professed what he did not perform, gravely ])ublishes such an 
opinion, and stakes upon it an hardly*-earned and deservedly high 
reputation, ~it behoves us calmly to examine his reasoning 
before we rqect his conclusion, even if it should be ever so startling, 
or apparendy improbable. 

Toe facta whiA form the basis of Colonel Jacob’s argument do 
not oeem to us to admit of a reasonable doubt. We are awak 
that imany of them have been submitted to a professional Com- 
'tnittee in India, and that the reports of that Committee were not 
favorable to the invention. But, apart from our experience of 
the inconclusiveness of all such reports by professional men on 
any new invention when it leads to conclusions opposed to all the 
received opinions of the profession, we have in the pamphlet 
before a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the error into 
which the Committee was led in one of their reports, and we have 
^ leason to know that explanations not less satisfactory could be 
^ven in every case in which the report of the Committee has 
/^led fully to bear out Colond Jacob’s statements as to the per- 
formance of his w^pon. His experiments are not those of any 
^^iong-range” nosirum, depending on some secret which tlio 
inventor refuses to communiAte except under conditions which 
render it next to impossible to guard i^inst deception. They 
have been conducted with all the publicity possible at so distant 
a station on the frontier.. Every man who cared to see or try for 
himself has been invited to attend, %nd, exclusive of Colonel 
Jacob’s own subalterns (none of them novices in the art of wia*, 
aor unacqiptinted with the practical use of such weapons of de- 
there an^ in Bind many offieers*--6oiiie distinguished as 
soldiers, some as sportsmen, and not a few in both capacities^ 
of all ranks, foom the gaieriti officer down^to the subaltevn^ Vho 
vhave not merely stood and seen the pinel^ butbave,« 
after day, with their own hmids atk eyes, vpri^ evei^ 
thisfoets siliwiskhy (Monel Jaoifor We hi^eoiifiidYes ms^im 
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ft dozea«U€li jo^a attend da^ after day, and by pataent tri^ of ^ 
inrenticai^ under every posaible variety of circumetanceS) (^vinee 
themselves of the soundness of conclusions regarding which they 
had previously been utterly sceptical. On these grounds* sos 
feel entitled to take Colonel JaCQb!$/ac^s as proved ; let those 
who cannot go so far with us simply grant us* for the sake ^ 
argument, that such &cts, tested, and testified to by numerous 
competent judges, are simply possible. What* then* is the 
practical result ? 

When musketry was first introduced, the new invention did 
not at once find universal acceptance among military men. It 
was some generations before they were convinced that a portable 
missile, of which the soldier could carry sixty rounds* and which 
was efiective up to one hundred yards, was practically superior to 
the cross*bow, the sling, or even the cloth-^ard shaft. The inven- 
tii which we are now discussing professes, and we lioldds proved 
tfj bci, equally portable, simple, and easy to use ; whilst it possesses 
twenty times the range and power of penetration claimed by the 
best ordinary musket. In its main essentials this latter weapon 
has little for the last two centuries* Its range and the 
facili ^ s for loading and firing have improved, though but slightly, 
since the days of Gromurell and (3ond6, and not only our whole 
system of artillery, but the tactics of every arm in the service 
have been modeil^ to suit the powers and peculiarities of thoy 
weapon on wlfibh, during that period, the infantry of Europe 
has mainly relied for success in all tlie grand operations of war. 
Increase the efficiency of that weapon in ran^and in every other 
essential particular, twenty or even tenfold, Imd will any man in 
his senses believe that the same methods of setting the battle in 
array,*’ or the same mode of using the artillery, on which so mucdi 
of the success of modern battles depends* is advisable or possible? 
Clearly* then, as argued by Colonel Jacob* bU invention* if it 
performs all that we hav9 asserted* must xevolutionise the whdle 
, art of war, and the whole question resolves itself into one of fact* 
p which we are justified in expecting that the tdtimate ver^ct 
:must be for the side which courts inquyy* and chaltoigcs 
experiment. ^ 

, One word in conclusion* on a point affecting ikv gallant 
vmvenWft character for discrelion and judgment* if not . for 
Unties, more nearly touching the. reputation :of,a bysdas^ddimr. 
.illeilaave hi^ amued. tmt m jpubliihia|^/dnpi|fKia 

tune of wart every detail i^ard^ an invention which be 
to be eo deadlytcCMon^ Jei^ 
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trtth want oif patriotism. They who realif entertain ■ suclr a 
notion may find a sufficient answer hi Sir Howard Dougin’s 
Introduction to his great work on Naval Gunnezy. It was^ 
originally drawn up in the shape of a series of paj^rs fer the 
private and confidential use of our Board of Admiralty, and 
nune feeling such as we have above alluded to seems to have at 
one time withheld Sir Howard from publishing. But on ^ his 
scruples being communicated to the Board, over which Lord 
Melville then presided, the gallant author was informed that 
their lordships, while estimating very highly the value of the 
work, “ did not see any objection to its publication” ; and in 
discussing (p. 306 ) the possibility and prudence of concealing the 
destructive effects of any new weapon of war, so as to reserve to 
ourselves the initiative and the exclusive use of the new weapon. 
Sir Howard Douglas points out that the French did not do so 
with their latest improvements in the art of gunnery, and adds 
the significant remark, — “ Nor can anything of a practical descrip- 
tion be kept secret in these times.” In England, especially, 
the present constitution of our Government, no. less than of our 
army and navy, renders any great and sudden change of system, 
in obedience to the convictions of any one man or board of men, 
simply an impossibility. Improvementswcan be introduced only 
by a conviction of their value being impressed on a largb body of 
-xeducated officers, and if the improvement be exten^ve, or involve 
much expense, it is not only necessary to impress the conviction 
on the profession, but on the non-professional public,— or at all 
events, on that portion of the public which more or less directly 
controls the strin^^ of the nq^tional purse. To effect this in 
England, publicity is indispensable. In a progressive science there 
cau^ no secret. When Adams, by a Series of calculations the 
most abstruse, had discovered that there belonged to our system 
a^vast planet of whose existence no previous astronomer had even a 
suspicion, he might well have imaginedTtliat he had wrung from 
Nature one of her most hidden secrets. But others, unknown to 
liim, were treading close on his heels in the same path, and had 
he delayed but for . ene fortnight to publish his discovery, the 
immortal honour had fallen to another nation. So it is with all' 
setentific truth. Its publication is a . mere question of time, and 
he who would serve a nation of inteili^nt and reading English- ; 
nlen, must place liis discoveries before tWn in the shape in wbicli 
tkejwHlIb^ speedily and surely become kndwnd««o riie widest 
possilde cincile.1 Insoaeting, ColenelJacobdoubtffiss fidtaSsilred;' 

&ee men is of more power than all 
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the $eoreto.ef Solomoti’e Seal •confined to deqK>ta and alolieinista; 
and that < the free nation which first and most widely recognises 
such a truth, will use it most effectually, whether for self-defencd 
or in upholding the cause of truth and justice against the power 
of despotism, povered by a shield of such secrecy as despotism 
only can enforce. 

With this reflection, we would commend Colonel Jacob’s pam- 
phlet to the attentiye perusal of every military man and every 
sincere lover of his country, and we would urge on those who have 
the means to do so, the necessity of testing in the fullest and 
most conclusive manner the real value of a weapon for which 
powers so tremendous are claimed, on authority so little^^open to 
reasonable doubt. 

Neither the scope of this article nor the limits allowed to us, 
permit of our entering on the numerous important subjects dis- 
cussed in the standard work of Sir Howard Douglas, tc which we 
have ao often referred. It should be in the hands of every naval 
or military man who aspires to be master of his profession, and even 
for the non-professional man who takes the interest which every 
patriotic Englishman ought to feel in the improvenoent of our army 
and navy, there is matter of the deqpest interest in Sir Howard’s 
earnest appeals on the subject of the danger of our present 
tendency to build leviathan ships and fill them with shell guns 
(pp. 30i5, 306), on popular fallacies regarding the power of naval ^ 
gunnery against maritime fortresses (p. 335), on the fundamental 
errors of gunboats armed with Laneai^r guns, and similar gim- 
cracks, to the exclusion of ordnance of known value for heavy 
firing (pp. 363, 61 1, 613), and on the crying%ant of a sufficient 
reserve of trained gunners in our navy (p. 497)- « 

With two quotations from this valuable work we must 
elude:— ♦ ^ 

It remains only that we take special care t# preserve the high< 
position which ^e have struggled through years of difficulty to 
attain ; that we not only secure it from decay, but also use the 
utmost diligence to improve it, by availing ourselves of all the 
resources of science as they arise, and ac(|uiring those facilities in 
manual operations whicli continual practice alone can bestow.” . 

That which has lately happened in the Black Sea”M(the 
words are a quotation from a letter offieially rablished in the 
Mmieur of February 1854, by the celebrated Fiwnch General 
Artillery, Paixllasis, relative to the .burning of the Tuxkiah fiee%at 
Sinope byJBussian ships firinig furnmed mA , 

and tiiat which may soon take place eteewhet^i isf 
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* tSmys lum^ t)t fm/r tf a»jr p>im'^i>Meh tm 

^eetuoUy and a^y a nea) mixjpmtaf timr ; and t»is tratli is 
abo^ to-appear in another manner by the mnsket which is now 
receiving sach remarkable improvements In its range and accnia^ 


Am. Ill — PARSI ARCHEOLOGY, AND ITS 
EXPLORERS. 

1. Zend-Avesta, Ouvrdge de ZeroaMre, cmtmant les Idies 
Th^logiqttes, Physiques, el Morales, de ce Legislcdeur, ^e. 
^e. Traduit en Fran 9 ois sur I’original Zend, par M. 
ANQTiEm DU Pbeeon. Tome 2. Paris : 1771. 

2. . Coinmentaire sur le Tagna. Par M. Euoene BubitouB'. 
• Tome 1. Paris. * 

3. Avesta die JSeiligen Schriflen der Parsen. ZumEslm Male 

im Gfrundtexte sarnint der Suzvnresch-Obersetzung Pre^ 
rausgeben. Yon Dr. Feiedekich Spibged. IBand: Der 
Yen^dad. Yienna: 1853. 

4. tf% Zend-Aveda, or the Jteligious Books of the Zoroaslrians. 

■ , v Edited and interpreted by N. L. WeSTBEGAard, Professor 
k.of the Oriegital Languages in ^e-University.jjfCc^nhagen. 

, , t„ Vcd. .1 : The Zend Texts. Copenhagen ^1354> 

' No notice has yet been taken in our pages of the interesting 
investigations whioh Iiave been carried on in connection with 
Parsi antiquitiesj The subject is in itself one of the most important 
in tile ample range of Orientid lore; and on ^at aceonnt we should 
hardly deem onrstives at liberl^ to pass it over. But the imjuiry 
has atd^ of peculiar strength on Bombay Renewms, in the fimt 
titit body oS the peo|de who noW^^iofess^e Parsi' faith 

m inhnbithQts of Western Intha, and minj^o ivitii ouneives in 
thekts w li iw e c^da^ Bfe. ^ >-u- ■ • 
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Henry Lord; Doetor Syde. 

There are a good many questions belonging to our subject on 
which it is not at present possible to speak with confidence. 
veral important topics connected with Parsi antiquity are still 
keenly debated by scholars of high name ; and none arc freer to 
confess the obscurity that still rests on the subject than the 
Spiegels and Westergaards who are doing the most to dispel that 
obscurity. "We deem it right to shun the troubled waters of 
controversy. We shall pretty nearly restrict ourselves to a sum- 
mary of those conclusions which all who have devoted attention 
to the topic will admit to be certain — or, at all events, probable 
in a high degree. 

Probably the easiest way of introducing the subject will be to 
give a rapid sketch of the progress of investigation and discovery 
in connectioh with it. And we shall confine ourselves to modern 
days. It would be as endless as it would be profitless to review 
the opinions regarding Zoroaster and the Persian religion, held by 
tlie Greeks and Romans, and by the Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Even considerably before the Christian era Zoroaster 
had become inytliical — everything connected with his age and 
doings was involved in doubt ; and Pliny was disposed to cut the 
knot by supposing that there had bepn at least two personages of 
the name. Kleuker, the German translator of Anquetil du 
Perron, has laboriously collected the ancient allusions to 
Zoroaster, — or, %) refei to a more accessible writer, Stanley, the 
author of a well-known History of Philosophy, has laboured to 
reduce to some order the chaos of conflicting statements, although 
with indifferent success. 

We cannot afford time to notice the curious little volume of 
Henry Lord, “ some time resident in the East Indies, and Preacher 
to the Honorable Company of Merchants trading thither.’- It 
appeared in 1630, and was entitled “ A Discovery of Two Foreign 
Sects in the East Indies — ^namely, the sect of Banians, the ancient 
natives of India^id the sect of the Persees, the ancient inhabitants 
of Persia; toge™r with the Religion and Manners of each Sect.” 
There is a good deal of graphic description in Lord; but in 
accurate knowledge lie fails. The first work of standard excellence 
on the subject of the Parsis and their faitli, was by Dr. Thomas 
Hyde, Professor of Hebrew and Arabic at Oxford, and a man of 
extensive Oriental learning. A copy of the second edition of his 
work lies befure us, bearing the date of 1760; the first edition 
was published-Sn 1700. It is a volume of 580 pages, written 
in Latin that would seem to indicate less familiarity with daasical,^ 
than we know the author to have possessed with Oriental lore^ * 
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* «* 

&yde carried on his researches with praiseworthy seal and per- 
severance. He writes with vivacity ; and his book is still read- 
able mainly from the possession of that quality. His attempt, 
liowever, to expound the ancient Persian religion was unsuccessfuh 
— and that, because he could not command the materials on 
which alone a correct judgment could he based. No blame 
attaches to him ; he did all that one in his position could have done 
to solve the problem. The unsatisfactory character of the states 
ments before him must have put his patience to a severe test, and 
would have exhausted any ordinary zeal. The authorities on 
which he chiefly depended were quite modem, the chief of them 
being the Sad-dar^ a little book written in rude Persian verse, only, 
as Hyde himself admits, two centuries before his own time. H^ 
he been able to make use of them, he had in his possession two 
MSS. that would have thrown far more light on the subject than 
any modern compilations. These were two Zend MSS. containing 
the Ya^a and the Nlatsh ; but he does not appear to have been 
able to turn them to account. Yet, apparently, he could decy- 
pher the characters, — for he has supplied us with a tolerable Zend 
alphabet, and there are scattered throughout his work a largo 
number of Zend and Pehlvi, words, with their sounds more or 
less correctly given. 

• The conclusions which Hyde could draw from the imperfect 
« evidence before him need not detain us. He llbours zealously 
to prove that proper Parsiism is a pure system of religion — that 
it is not pyro-lairia, hut on\y pyro-dtdia. He liolds that Zoro- 
aster was acquainted with the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
largely availed himself of th^^t acquaintance in drawing up his 
own system. He believes that Zoroaster was contemporary with 
Darius Hystaspes. 

' With all his energy, Hyde did not succeed in arousing any 
very general interest in the subject he had discussed. His book 
saw a second edition — and a very handsome edition it is, orna- 
mented with excellent engravings, — but even themst could hardly 
be said to sell ; and we are told tlie Doctor tried to turn it to some 
account by lightings lifs fire with it. The worthy man was nearly 
a fire-worshipper himself, but he must have felt that feeding the 
flames with tile product of his brain was rather* a costly sacrifice. 

Hyde had loudly called on Europeans residing in India to aid 
in tlirowing light on the antiquities of Parsiism and kindred sub- 
jects. of our countrymen now began lo exert them- 

selves is the good cause. MSS. were eolieded, often at miit 
and seat home to England. No one seems toimve 
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done more in this way than Mr. James Fraser, one of the 
Factors at Surat, whose magnificent collection was lianded 
over to the Badclifie Library at Oxford about the middle of last 
century. Mr. Fraser was an Oriental scholar, and wrote a useful 
Life of Nadir Shah. He originally proceeded to Surat in the hope 
of obtaining assistance from the Pars! priests in the interpretation 
of their sacred writings ; but he found them, as Tavernier and 
others had already found their co-religionists in Persia, desperately 
suspicious and reserved. They would not afford him the least 
assistance in the acquisition of their sacred language. Indeed, 
he could hardly procure' copies of their books ; — the ample collec- 
tion we spoke of consisted chiefly of Persian and Sfinskrit^works^ 
and he appears to have procured only two Zend MSS. 

But before this time a MS. had been sent to England, which 
was the indirect means of exciting tlie great explorer Anquetil 
du Perron to undertake his important labours. This was a copy 
of the Vtiididad Sadeh, which Mr. George Bowcher, noerchant at 
Surat, had procured in 1718, and which reached Engjund five 
years afterwards. Hyde was now gone ; and no scholar in JCngland, 
or pr(*bably in Europe, was able to translate, or even decypher 
it. It lay thus, an unanswered challenge to all the learning of the 
West, for about thirty years. In 17J>4 Anquetil du Perron, then 
about twenty-two years old, saw in Paris copies of some pages of 
the above mentioned MS. On the instant,** says the eager 
Frenchman, I determined to enrich my country with that 
singular work. 1 resolved to translate it ; and with that view to 
go and learn the ancient Persian in Giizerat or Kirman.*’ 

Anquetil has of late years scarcely received the credit to which 
be is entitled. He had grave enough faults, we admit. He 
was rash, conceited, overbearing, and quarrelsome ; and be 
speaks of his attainments in Zend in language which, if it does 
not express, yet certainly implies an opinion of^them which» with 
all his vanity, Im could scarcely have really held. But we must 
not forget his ^at merits, and his great services. He was a 
man of much energy and enterprise. Scattered throughout his 
writings are many just and enlightened thought^ on the furtherance 
of human knowledge, bis whole heart being set on the proper 
means, as he would express it, pour per^Sciiomiei\ pour Hmdre 
conmissances humaines, 

, The Eastj in Anquetil’s time, was still a world unknown. He 
by no means limited bis attention to the ancient monuments of th« 
Parsis ; — ^the works of the . Hindus also occupied bis mind. He et 
ftmt hesitated whether he sheuld proceed to Persia or to India 
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quest of ancient Parsi lore ; but he decided in favour of the latter 
Country, in 'the hope that he might there acquire a knowledge 
of the Vedas and other writings of the ancient Uindus. 

It was in 1754, as we have mentioned, that Anquetil formed 
the intention of visiting the East. He communicated his scheme 
to some of the loading members of theAcademie des Belles Lettres^ 
the Abb6 Bavth41emi, and others. They encouraged him, and 
undertook to procure for him the patronage of tlie King and the 
French East India Company. Ai>quetiJ, however, could not wait 
for the slow movements of the great folks ; and hall' alarmed, 
apparently, at the magnitude of his own plans, and afraid of the 
disgrace that would be incurred should the scheme, after being 
thus blazoned abroad, finally break down, ho determined to 
proceed on his own resources. His relatives were not rich, and 
money he could not command ; the resources he trusted to were 
the strength of his constitution and the energies of his mind. It 
occurred to him that the easiest mode of getting out to India was 
to enlist as a soldier in the service of the French East India 
Company. With his usual impetuosity, he seems to have pro- 
ceeded, as soon as the thought struck him, to carry it into execu- 
tion. The ofiicer to whorajie made his application earnestly 
dissuaded him from taking such a step, and insisted that, at all 
events, he should take four days to reconsider the whole matter. 

^ Anquetil consented, but adhered to his resolution ; and he was 
admitted as a recruit at the end of the four days, extracting at 
the same time a promise from the oflScor, that he would not men- 
tion the circumstance to any of his relatives until the runaway 
was fairly beyond their reach. Meantime our embryo Orientalist 
proceeded with his preparations for bis long voyage. His petit 
^uip^e’" would have delighted the heart of Sir Charles Napier 
-«»wWe catalogue of the requisites for an Indian subaltern must be 
fresh in the recollection of many of our readers— Anquetil’s 
bOtfit comprised ‘‘ two shirts, two handkerchief and a pair of 
stockings." A case of mathematical instrummits, and a few 
books (a Hebrew Bible among them) were added — and he was 
equipped. An interview with his brother, afterwards head of the 
French factory at Surat, greatly afiected his feelings, but did not 
shake his determination. He set out for the sea coast, along with 
his comrades, under the command of “ a petty officer of the In^ 
valids,** on the 7th November 1764, marching on foot to the 
lugiibxiljlis sound of an ill-mounted drum." 

^ We cannot follow him step by step in his journey to the coast, 
of which lie himself has given ns amusing account. Anquetik 
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in fact, always is animated and sprightly ; and his Eiscours Pre- 
liminaire^ in which he recites all his adventures by sea and land 
until he returned to France, is one of the liveliest narratives that 
have appeared in connection with Oriental travel. 

Happily, his learned acquaintances had been able to do some- 
thing for him. Before he sailed he received the news that he 
was appointed to an allowance of five hundred liores. He also 
received his discharge from serving as a soldier. The French 
East India Company offered him a free passage on board one of 
its vessels, Le Due d' Aquitaine ; he had a room to himself, and 
access to the captain’s table, — and thus provided for, “ I set out,” 
says he, for the East, determined to bring back from it the laws 
of Zoroaster, and also those of the Brahmans.” He sailed on the 
7th February 1755, and, after a very uncomfortable voyage, landed 
at Pondicherry on the 10th August. The Governor General of 
French India, M. de Leyrit, after a little hesitation, assigned him 
the sum of Rs. 65, and afterwards Rs. 100, a month. Anquetil 
commenced his Oriental studies by learning something of 
what he calls Malabar. He next attacked Persian ; but the 
pleasures of Pondicherry interfered with regular study. His 
ardour considerably cooled : How could it be otherwise,” 

says he, considering the kind of life that prevails in the 
colonies ?” Certainly, according to Anquetil’s description, it 
was a style of existence as frivolous as can well be conceived. 
Determined to break through the pleasing impediments that 
surrounded him, he left Pondicherry and settled at a vil- 
lage some way off. By-and-by he caught severe fever, and 
this, with other things, made him resolve to proceed to 
Bengal. lie arrived at Chandernagore 22nd April 1756. He 
thought of proceeding to Benares, for the purpose of study* 
ing Sanskrit. Finally, after a train of extraordinary adven*- 
tures, he saw his way plain to proceed tq Surat. Bengal 
at that time w^ in flames, — ^it was just in the midst of the great 
struggle that transferred it to the British power ; and Natives, 
English, and French, were all alike in excitement. In these 
circumstances Anquetil received a letter, in rej)ly to one he had 
written to Surat enquiring whether the Parsi priests there could 
read a MS. he forwarded. The letter from Surat assured him that 
the Parsi priests would be happy to instruct him in the knowledge 
of Zend. He proceeded, as fast as the disturbed state of the 
country would ‘allow, to .Pondicherry, Mahe, Cochin, Mangalore^ 
Goa, P^ona, Aurangabad, Surat. On his long journey nothing 
escapes bis quick eye ;~hia remarks are always acute, and often 
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instructive. He eutm ia^ akmgsuHiOU^^ofjihe&momicopiM 
^f^tea which granted privi/^es to the Jews of Codiin. iSe ajii|4^: 
dwells at great length on the Caves of Ellora. . ^ 

On his arrival at Surat, however, he was f^tered by 
Radioes of the natives. It was some time before he could meet'^li* ' 
Oasturs, Ddrib and Kdus, who had promised to teach liim Zend: ' 
The first thing was to have a Zend M& copied for him. This occu« 
pied three months, and cost him a hundred rupees. Anqueti); 
chafed at the delay, but he was helpless. Tlte Farsi Oastura 
were superstitious, and loath to reveal anything they could keep 
secret; and Anquetil soon saw that their desire was to give 
him as little information, and extract as much money from 
him, as possible. Their visits were interrupted by long 
absences, always on pretext of its being very dangerous to 
be known as coming to me.’* The MS%/^which they bad 
procured for him turned out to be mu|ilated. He made 
this discovery after procuring another MS. from anotlier Farsi 
priest. So writes Anquetil; but our impression is, that the 
Farsi .Dasturs were guilty of no falsification, and that the differ- 
ence between the two MSS. was merely a matter of arrangement. 
Two modes of arranging their sacred books exist among the Parsis 
to this day. We might fartlier say on behalf of the Farsi teach- 
eUs of Anquetil, that, considering the persecutions their ances- 
tors had been subjected to in Persia, and the elaborate insults 
Still shown to them, especially by the Mohammadans, we need 
hardly wonder at their hesitation in explaining the sense of the 
Zend Avesta. Perhaps, too, they had learned something of the 
reserve of the Hindus. Wilkins had equal difficulty with the 
Brahmans at Benares, before he could execute his translation of 
the Bhagavad Gita, which, we may remark in passing, constituted 
an era in Sanskrit study, as AnquetiFs achievements did in Zend. 

, Anquetil actually commenced the work of translating the Zend 
books on the 24th March 1759, and finished it in September of 
the following year. The medium of communication between the 
Dasturs and him was modern Persian, which Anquetil seems to 
have known toleralj^ly well. He attempted nothing like an accu- 
rate, word-for-word translation, and probably the Dasturs he 
employed were not equal to an exact rendering of the Zend. 
At best, his version is a loose paraphrase. He purchased 
MSS., driving liard bargains with the natives, who, he pro- 
tests, always tried to cheat him. He did not content himself 
wi{h transmting the books ; he bought the Kusti (sacred thread), 
the Sadra (or muslin shirt), and other used in Farsi wor- 
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He prevailed on the priests td sUdW bitn to enter one of 
thaif^re temples* He chose for this pui^ose a rainy day, when 
few people were likely to be at hand, and went in the dresa 
of a Parsi. The Dastut Ddrdb pressed him to make an offer- 
ing ; but Anquetil firmly declined, reminding him that he was a 
^Qiristiae*^ The Dastur seemed annoyed, and Anquetil talks 
of the danger he ran — armed as he was with “ only a sabre and 
a pocket pistol” — of being sacrificed by the worshippers, if they had 
only suspected who he was. Some time afterwards he visited 
one of the “ Towers of Silence’^ — the dokhtnas, or places of the 
dead ; but he does not seem to have succeeded in looking down 
on tlie contents of the gloomy receptacle. This exploit annoyed 
the Parsis a good deal, — they complained that he had plbfaned 
their cemetery ; but the affair passed over without serious results. 

When he had finished his translation of the Zend Avesta, he 
resolved to attack the sacred books of tho Hindus. Difficulties 
intervened, however, and he proceeded on a visit to the Caves of 
Keneri (Kanheri) and Elephanta. Of both of these remarkable 
places he gives a minute description. Returning to Surat, he 
finally quitted it on the 15th March 1761, landed at Bombay, 
sailed for Europe 28th April, in an l^nglish vessel, and landed at 
Portsmouth 17th November. 

He visited Oxford, and examined Fraser’s collection of Orienl&l 
MSS. He saw the Vendidad Sadeh, which had indirectly led to all 
his own investigations, held fast by a chain. He spent some time 
in comparing it with his own MSS., and found it agreed with 
them. He reached Paris on the 12th March 1762, and next 
day deposited in the Bibliotheque du Hoi his splendid collection of 
180 Oriental MSS. in various languages. His great work on the 
Zend Avesta appeared in 1771fin two volumes quarto, f Half of the 
first volume contains the Discours Prelimimire^ giving a narrative 
of his journeys and voyages. The second pari^ gives an account 
of the MSS. he had collected. A I^ife of Zoroaster follows, com- 
piled from two modern and worthless Persian books. Then comes 
the translation of the Izeschne (Ya 5 na), Vispered (Vispard), and 
Vendidad, the chief sacred books of the Parsis. , The third volume 
contains a translation of the lesser Zend works, and of a Pehlvi 
work called Bundehesh ; vocabularies, Zend, Pehlvi, and Persian; 
an exposition of the civil and religious usages of the Parsis^ 

* A remarkable contrast with the procedure In Mecca and Medina of 
Lieutehatit Burten— and all in Anqtiotirs favoar. 

t^Oeueratly bcnind hi three veitiime».' , . 
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extending to sixty-four pages ; a Precia Itaisonne of the reli^oua 
and moral system of Zoroaster ; the whole being concluded with 
a copious index to the entire work. The book was dedicated to 
“ the two nations who possess the original text of the books of 
Zoroaster— the French and English.’* 

We have thus dwelt, almost at disproportionate length, on the 
doings of Anquetil du Perron. We may have been unconsciously 
swayed by the liking which, despite of his grave failings, we must 
confess we have for the dashing Frenchman. But, at all events, 
the Orientalist who was the first to throw any real light on the dark- 
ness of Zoroastrianism, and who at one coup advanced the investiga- 
tion to a point which it did not get beyond for more than sixty years, 
deserves to have his efforts chronicled with some care. Aiiquetil s 
work created “a sensation** in Europe. It had been waited for 
witli much eagerness, — our countrymen not perliaps looking with 
quite an unprejudiced eye on the man who boasted that he was 
going to reduce Hyde to a cypher. Anquetil had written several 
papers in the learned journals of Franco, by way of preparing the 
public for his great work ; and expectation stood on tip-toe. 
Zoroaster had been for ages a mighty name ; and all learned 
Europe wondered what the unveiling of his mystic volume would 
prove. Many, doubtless * most, were bitterly disappointed, 
'^hen the first shock of surprise was over, people hardly knew 
whether to laugh or be angry. Anquetirs work was almost 
immediately followed by a sharp onslaught on it in a brochure 
written in French by a young man as yet unknown to fame, but 
destined soon to acquire a world-wide reputation, — Mr. Jones, 
afterwards the great Sir William. Jones was much irritated with 
Anquetil, who, not content with undervaluing Hyde, had sneered 
at the Oxford dons, particularly Dr. Hunt, Jones’s preceptor and 
friend. The tract is full of sharp and shining things, among 
which is the famoi^s dilemma with which our young Orientalist 
thought to annihilate the Frenchman,— Either Zoroaster did not 
write these books, or he did not possess common sense. In the 
former case, we need not take up our time with forgeries ; in the 
latter, why concert) ourselves with the reveries of a madman ? 
Very clever, and very cutting ; yet the logic is sadly at fault, as 
we may by-and-by see. Meiners of Gottingen also attacked the 
genuineness of the books ascribed to Zoroaster ; and Tychsen, a 
German scholar of high name, did the same.* Our countryman 

♦ So says ; Imfc others quote Tycheeu ne friendly to the claims of 

ftie Z<>ud^ATe8ta. His papers are uot accessible lu Bombay. 
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Richardson, author of the well-known Arabic and Persian Diction- 
ary, and a man of undoubted erudition, followed up Jones*S 
attack, with still fiercer invective and weightier argument. 
Anquetil's own countrymen, the learned Abbe De Foucher for 
example, shared in the bitterness of the disappointment, and 
employed terms in characterising the Zend Avesta on which 
later writers, in the heat even of polemical discussion, have 
hardly ventured. On the other hand, Kleuker translated 
Anquetil’s work into German, enriching it with copious notes and 
dissertations, and with answers to its assailants ; and his powerful 
advocacy created a general impression in its favour on the Continent. 
His work came out in six volumes quarto, at Riga, in 1776-1783. 

In tho mean time the study of Comparative Philology, which had 
been inaugurated in 1700 by the commanding genius of Leibnitz, 
and well followed up by our countryman Harris, received a great 
impulse in the beginning of the present century from tlie labours of 
Adelung and Prichard. It was in 1808 that Frederick Schlegel 
wrote his vory suggestive Essay on the Language and Philosophy 
of the Hindus, in which he demonstrated a close affinity between 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Persian, cand Gothic. This affinity was not 
unknown. Sir William Jones had referred to it, but without going 
into the investigation with clearness or accuracy. Schlegel was still 
more of a philosopher than a philologcr ; and among other new aiid 
important truths, he directed attention to tho fact that, in establishing 
the relationship of languages, coincidence of grammatical forms is 
of far greater consequence than similarity of ordinary vocables. 
By this time Erasmus Rask, a Dane, had conceived one of the 
vastest schemes of comparative philology that over occurred to 
any scholar, and, considering the date, it must stamp Rask as one 
of the greatest philologers that the world has seen. He first 
analysed and classified all the Scandinavian tongues ; he then 
extended his studies to Finnic (the language of Finland), and to the 
whole family of Tartaric, or, as he called them, Scythic tongues^ 
anticipating many of the now established facts as to the relation of 
what we cdl the Iranian and Turanian families. In 1816 Rask 
set out on a great journey of discovery. Frc^n St. Petersburg 
he penetrated into Asia, and found his way to Bombay, where he 
devoted himself to the diligent study of Zend. He wrote power- 
fully in dbfence of the antiquity and genuineness of that language.* 

• 

% The work was translated into German : Ueber da a alter und aeehiheiUier 
Zattd^^aeke* A samniarv of the argumeats, in Englisli, will be fooud ia the 
TrauaactiouB of the Boyal Asiatic Soeiety. ^ 

VOL. IV.-— NO. I. ,7 
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He died in the midst of comprehensive schemas of investigation* 
in 1832. 

The researches of Jacob Grimm may be next referred to. Tliese 
labours have been directed mainly to the elucidation of Teutonic 
antiquity ; but the far-reaching analysis of Grimm often sheds 
im{k>rtant light on the early connection of the Iranian with the 
Ckinnanic tribes. He first enunciated what is called the law of 
the Coirespondenceof which has proved a principle mostfertile 

in results, and has established the relations of language on a firm and 
scientific basis where at first sight the relation seemed dubious or 
noin-existent For example, the Latin the English 
and the German vaier^ are not only the same word, but this 
change of p into / in the one case, and i; in the other, and of the t 
into th^ is not a thing of haphazard, but dependent on a law of 
iql^change which affects the entire formation of the languages ; 
60 much so, that when a word is given us in any of the related 
tongues, we can predict what forms it will assume in tho respec^ 
tive sister languages. Bopp came next, with his profoundly learned 

Comparative Grammar” (Vergleichende Grammatik), published 
from 1833 to 1852, in which he elaborately demonstrated tho 
close relation that exists between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Litimanian, Slavonic, Gothic, and German. The service he 
rendered to Zend was very great. Ho fully established the law 
of analogy that connects it with Sanskrit and the other Indo- 
European tongues. 

We come next to Eugene Burnouf, one of tho greatest names 
connected with Oriental investigation, and perhaps unequalled 
in the services he rendered to Zend. He published a lithographed 
facsimile of one of Anquetil’s MSS. of the Zend Avesta in 1&9-33. 
His Commentaire sur le Yapia was published in 1835. In tins 
work he presented the Zend text (so far as his investigation of the 
‘Yafna extended) printed in its original character. He entered 
witn minute accuracy into the grammatical details of the text, 
and showed clearly the close connection that exists between 
Sanskrit and Zend, and the regularity with which the same word 
assumes in theses languages its characteristic differences. For 
example, the Sanskrit s becomes h in Zend, h becomes s, and f 
becomes s. By this time a new interest was imparted to the inves- 
tigation of Zend by the discovery that various proper names in the 
Zend Avesta correspond with proper names in the Veda ; and it was 
nof seen^hat the dark problems of Parsi arch£eology could be coissi- 
derably croared up with the assistance of the ancient Indian records. 
'Bopp was the first to open up this most important field of mr 
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^^i]y : in his edition of Nalas in 1832 he noticed the coincidence 
between the Zend name Vivanghvat and the Sanskrit 
Burnouf proceeded to point out a considerable nunober of such 
coincidences, in his Mvden butUb TeoUt$ ZendeSf published in the 
Journal of the Paris Asiatic Society. Thus, the son of Vivanghvat 
in the Zend books is Timo; the son of yivasvat in the Veda is 
Tama. Others have aided in this important inquiry ; and a 
considerable number of identifications have been made out. Thus 
Trita Traitana in the Veda is connected with the Zend 
Thraetono^ who becomes in the poem of Firdausi the redoubtable 
Feridun. We perceive that the veteran scholar Professor Wilson 
does not admit that l^rita and Thraetono are yet proved to be 
identical ; but the discussion of this point by Both in the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society appears to us one of the most acute 
and convincing investigations we have ever seen. So the fo^er 
of the Vedic Trita is Aptya ; the father of the Zend ThracMo 
is Mhwya. We need not run over the list, which is still an enlarging 
one. One of the most remarkable things disclosed in tl>e inves- 
tigation is, Uiat the names, though etymologically the same, are iiv 
many cases theologically opposed. Thus the Sanskrit word for 
Ctod is devas ; in Zena the word daeva is etymologically iden- 
tical, but it is used only in a bad sense, meaning devil. ^us» 
too, even Indra^ the highest god of the Veda, is a demon in the 
Zend Avesta. Clearly such things point to a period when the 
Zoroastrians rejected the divinities which they had formerly 
worshipped along with the rest of the Iranians, and began to 
regard them as demons. 

While the examination of the Zend books was steadily advancing, 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Behistiin, which had been scruti* 
nised with wonderful acuteness by Grotefend, began to disclose 
their secrets under the persevering zeal of Bawlinson, llincks, 
and others. By tlie aid chiefly of Vedic Sanskrit, the sense of the 
old Persian part of the trilingual inscriptions was made out witb 
considerable success. The language proved to be Zend, but in 
a different stage of advancement — later than the Zend of the 
Avesta, according to most of our Orientalists. should be safer, 
however, in calling it a sister dialect, rather tlian Zend proper. 
These remarkable records, though most interesting in their con- 
nection with the language of the Avesta, throw less light on its 
origin and signification than we might have expected. They 
repeatedly asselrt that Darius was a worshipper of Auramazda 
(Qrinazd); but no allusion is made to Zoroaster, or 
e^^istence of the sacred books. , > 
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^ may be the b^ to glance at a question 

wbicht although unheard of on the Continent, has been diseuseed 
in England with much pertinacity. Is Zend a genuine lan^age, 
after^^l ? 0r» after all the trouble that it has cost us, is it not 
probably a modern forgery of the Parsi priests ? We have already 
mentioned that boUi Jones.and Richardson believed so. Vans 
JLehnedy — no . inconsiderable name in the roll of Orientalists-^ 
strenuously >ma]ntained the same thing ; and up to the present 
day. Mr. Uomer, ^ith abundant zeal, follows in his steps. Even 
Professor Wilson seems to hesitate ; but on this particular question 
t^t learned man would freely confess that hemust borrow his lights 
6om others. Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, also tells us that the 
occasional approach in the Zend to Gujarati at one time awakened 
“ considerable suspicions" in his mind that the Zend Avesta might 
boAmodern fabrication ; but he afterwards abandoned the idea. 
Wmhave looked oyer Mr. Romer*s papers on this question with 
some attention ; but we fail to see a plausible case made out. 
It certainly would be a phenomenon unparalleled if the Parsi 
priests of Gujarat had been able to invent such a tongue as the 
Zend. Mr. Romer reminds us of Psalmanazar and the so-called 
Formosan" language fabricated by him ; but the question is 
notfi^hetker a clever man might not fabricate a language, 
but whether the Parsis of Western India could invent a lan- 
guage like Zend. Some of the Parsi priests knew modern 
Sanskrit, but the Sanskrit of the Veda is altogether different ; 
and that the slightest knowledge of Vedic Sanskrit existed in 
Gujarat since the immigration of the Parsis, is a thing which all 
historical facts render improbable in the highest degree. But the 
Zend is^connected with the most ancient Sanskrit, not the modern, 
-r-and with the rock-inscriptions of Darius and the other Achaeme- 
luan kings ; and the language is not formed at random, but ao 
cording to general ^nd pervading laws. Had the Formosan" lan- 

? uage this fixed relation to any dialect under heaven ? And farther, 
we have not seen this argument advanced, but it seems even 
stronger than the preceding,) whence the ideas ? The heroes and 
mythology of the t^ud Avesta-^Thraetono, Eera 9 d 9 pa, Kava 

their counterparts in the Yeda. How could the Parsis 
hit upon these ? In their own Pehivi and later books ^these 
Blames, are entirely defaced, and the fascinating song of Firdausi 
has remodelled all their conceptions of them, just as In the 
Puranas the old Y^c mimes are fantastically and endlessly* 
transformed : by what msgicr did they hit on the primary, con^oop- 
ttoh, and excogitate a work which is related to the Yeda^ never by* 
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a palpable and Ariking likeness, but often by a deep, half hidden 
correspondence? With regard to the coinekence of Zendirith 
Gujarati, it will, if prmed to exisi to my ctmddefitlh extent^ be 
an interesting fact Zend supplies us with several unexpected 
relationships. Its r^emblance to Latin is greater than tnat of 
Sanskrit (its, for example, is good Zend and good Latin for Ufficey 
It approaches our popular Indian dialects sometimes when Sanskrit 
diverts from them. For example, AnrowAro, the Zend for a thou- 
sand, is a common word in our north Indian dialects, Aasdr, whereas, 
in Sanskrit, the term is sahasra ; the Zend bdzu — ^that is, Urm — 
is the same in our popular dialects, whereas the Sanskrit is 
bahu; and so on. The coincidence of Zend, however, with 
Gujarati, were it far greater than it is, would prove" nothing 
as to the forgery of the Zend books — the view with which Mr. 
Romer still adduces it, — unless we could prove two things : 
that the dialect of the Zend works preserved in Persia is equally 
like Gujarati ; and secondly, that (contrary to all history; our 
Indian Parsis had supplied their co-religionists in Persia with 
their sacred books. 

' With regard to the language called Pehlvi the case is some- 
what different ; but even in that casQ, to talk simply of Pehlvi as 
a forgery, involves a sad confounding of things that differ. Btehlvi 
is a term of somewhat comprehensive import. Our readers will 
have a tolerable idea of the bearings of the question if we ask them 
to remember Hindustani. This language can be written with 
such a profusion of Arabic and Persian words that its Indian 
character is almost concealed ; and in fact high Urdu is so 
written. Again, it may bo given in its Hindi form, aud with 
rigid purism reject every term that is not of Indian extraction. 
Even so, Pehlvi is sometimes so full ofSeraitic words that we need 
hardly feel surprise at Jones’s “ perfect Wonviction” that it was 
** a dialect of Chaldaic.” On the other hand, 4t may be written' 
almost as a pure Iranian dialect. When it assumes these varying 
forms, are we to call it the same language or not ? This, we 
apprehend, is a dispute about names, not things, — as if we were to 
get up a controversy whether Urdu and Hindi «xe two languages 
or one — or whether Dean Swift and Samuel Johnson wrote the 6am6 
dialect. When we are told that Pehlvi is a forgery, what does 
the pro^sition mean ? Of course the language oh the coins’*' 
of the Sasanian kings of £^ersia (from A. D. 226 downward) 
is no forgery ;*nor the similar language of the inscripti<m4 atf 

* Hdrdtmaiin tolU us bs Las examined 2,OQ.O PeLlri cpius,— >2e»ffeAri/i 
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Biyi^ahad^ Nashk-HBoatam, and other placea,%cluck. da^ 
tha same period. The language jo which the old iamU^o of 
the Zead boolui exists amopg the Parsis is also called Peli^ri \ 
this is the IcMiian form of the language. The two Continental 
sdbolars who have paid most attention to the sacred books of thf 
Parsisr^Westergaard and Spiegel-rKliffer somewhat in tbehr 
idea of the relation of these two dialects of Peblvi. . Westergaard 
would separate them into two languages, possessing not muck in 
common except the alphabetical character. Spiegel would call 
them one language. Like Richardson and others, Westergaard 
findsin this second Pehlvi a multitude of corrupted Arabic words. 
Spiegel finds no Arabic in the translations of the Vendidad and 
na ; he finds Arabic in Anquetirs glossary, but this Ite holds 
to, be caused by accidental transposition of the words from the 
third column, which contains Persian or Arabic, to the second, 
which contains Pehlvi. The Semitic words in the old Pehlvi 
version of the Vendidad and Yagna he holds to be Aramaic ; and 
he enters with great clearness into historical and geegraphicai 
statements to show how the Pelhvi language came into existence.^ 
Syriac (Aramaic) in the days of the Sasanian kings was the language 
of culture ; to the Syrian Academy at Edessa the young Persians 
fiocked in great numbers, and Syriac mingled with the proper 
Persian then as unavoidably as Arabic now. Yet Pehlvi was 
not, in the form in which it is presented to us, more than an 
official and a learned tongue. We cannot suppose that it was 
the spoken language of any part of Persia. 

, There is a later dialect which Spiegel calls Pdrs^, and of which 
Im baa written a grammar, which appears intermediate between 
the pro^r Pehlvi and the the modern Persian. This is written 
m Pehlvi letters, and is also called Pehlvi by Indian Parsis^ 
Translations of portion^ of the Zend Avesta and some indepen;!- 
dent pieces are cogiposed in tliis dialect. The date of these it is 
not easy to fix; they may be very modern. Now, were Mr» 
Jtomer’s battery directed against these, he might look for consi-* 
derahle success ; but behii^ this modern rubbish that encircles the 
Avesta, thens stand the strong masonry of Ae ancient 
pehlvi, and the still more venerable architecture of the Zend. 
BUs mistake lies in not distinguisliing between these. We may 
here throw out a word of caution to Parsi students of these things. 
We fear that in the deep and general ignorance of the relations of 
the various dialects, almost any kind of Persian that is written ip 
PeSlvi eharaeteiB, and sprinkled with Archaic or Semitic forms, 
Vronld be denoipmated P^lvi by our Parsi friepds. It wot# be 
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Ik pity if, iii'tli^ir zeal for antiquity, they should mingie tll#M 
rarious touguee into one without respect to chroiudogy^ and indite 
Pehivi grammars to correspond td the Babel thence arising. ' We 
are happy to observe that Mr. Dhanjibbai Framji^ in hit 
Elements of Pehivi Grammar, published last year (in Gujara^^ 
dearly distinguishes between the three forms of the language. We 
wait with interest for Spiegel's fuller details of his views on 
Pehlvij of wliich the remarks we have now made are a correct, but 
too sticctnct an exposition. He announces the recent completion 
of an elaborate work on the Pehivi language and literature, which 
will doubtlesscarry the investigation far beyond the point it reached 
in the learned papers of Miiiler in the Jourml AsiatiquejX Paris. 

We should probably weary our readers if we went more deeply 
into this part of the subject. Matters decidedly moiu interesting 
await us. 

Much as had been accomplished towards the elucidation 
Of Zend and the Zend Avesta, there still existed no printed 
Odition of the latter in the original tongue. One or two litho* 

S hed editions did exist. We already spoke of one by Bumoufi 
er the superintendence of the late Edalji Ddrdbji Sanj&na, 
the Bombay Parsis had lithographed ^n edition of the Yendidad 
Sadeh in 1831. Olshausen in 1829 had published at Hamburg 
a small part of the Zend. In 1842 a useful edition of the Zend 
Avesta was lithographed by the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, containing the Zend in Gujarati character, accom-^ 
panied with a Gujarati version and commentary-*— the work of 
Framji Aspandiarji. Lassen in 1851 printed five chapters of a 
revised text. In i 851 Professor Brockhaus, of Leipsic, printed an 
edition of the Yendidad Sadeh in Roman character, following 
Burnoufs text, and accompanying it with a copious index and an 
excellent glossary— ^altogether a very useful book. Still a great 
blank remained ; and now two Continental scholars hastened to 
supply it. Professor Spiegel, of Erlangen, has the honor of being 
the first to publish the most important of the Parsi Scriptures 
in the ominal character, and furnished with the requisite 
appamtusmitiens. The first volume of this work came out| 
beautifully printed at the Imperial press of Yienna, in 1853. It 
is a volume of more than 500 pages 8vo, and contains the Zend 
text of the Yendidad ; next, an exceedingly cc^ious list of vaii* 
ous readings ; and lastly the Pehivi version. A German trane^ 
latUm of the Yendidad had been publislied by him in 1^8^ 
with an instructive introduction of 5o pa^s, and two Exeufeim ol: 
i^pj^endices. Spi^l has found the subj^t of Pehivi so e&tldn| 
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tliAt he has allowed himself to pause a little in the completion of 
the Zend Avesta ; but he anticipated that the second volume of 
bis great work would appear early this year, and the last with 
little delay thereaft;er. 

, Professor Westergaard, like Anquetil and his great country- 
man Bask, travelled to tlie East to form a personal acquaintance 
with the Par^s. He visited Bombay in 1841, and proceeded 
early in 1847 to Persia. He published last year the whole of 
tlie Zend Avesta in the original text. We say the whole, for 
Westergaard has been most desirous that no genuine fragment 
should escape him. Still, as the contents and arrangement of 
MSS. differ greatly in minutiae, it is not always easy to pronounce 
on any fragment that turns up. Westergaard supplies us with 
an interesting preface of 26 pages. His work is in quarto, in 
smaller type than SpiegeFs, and extends to pages 486 of Zend* 
He will furnish a translation in English. 

We are now, then, in a condition to study with all possible 
advantage the ancient Parsi writings. The Zend Avesta is before 
us, elaborated by men of learning, who have devoted to it years 
of toil. Surely this constitutes ah era in Oriental research. The 
mystic oracle has been silent long, or but fitfully vocal ; now its 
utterances are becoming steady and plain. 

Tlie Zend Avesta consists of four great parts, — the Yendidad, 
the Yaqna, the Vispard, and the Klmrdah Avesta. The Vendi- 
dad is a dialogue between the god Hormazd (more familiar 
ot our readers as Ormusd) and Zoroaster. The Yaqna, or Great 
Sacrificial Service, is a liturgical work, and contains addresses to 
the various objects of worship. Nearly similar is the Vispard. 
The Khurdah Avesta contains minor liturgical works. Another 
division of the entire Zend Avesta is into two parts, — the Yendidad 
Sadeh, and the Khurdah Avesta. In this case the Yendidad Sadeh 
corresponds nearlj^ to the three works first mentioned, — ^theVendi- 
dad proper, the Ya§na, and the Vispard, — ^Ijut not quite. The 
Yendidad Sadeh presents a different arrangement of the various 
chapters, disposed for liturgical use, and united by adc^ional pas-* 
sages. It is on tl^e ground of this difference of arranpment and 
fprm that we defend Anquetirs Dasturs, Ddrdb and K&us, from 
the charge of falsehood which, as was mentioned above, he brings 
against them. The Khurdah Avesta, or minor liturgy, diffem 
e3i:c6edingly in various MSS. as to the succession, and even the 
amount, of its contents. The variety as to amount in the three 
firs^ mentioned works is much less. 

; SpOttk^g in general termit, we may say that the Zend Avesta 
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M&tahw iiea^ as much matter as tiie Christian Scriptal>^. 
W^SlorgaaiH} was the first, we believe, whe Nearly brought nnt 
the interesting fact that some portions of it are in verse. Th^ 
hymns — the most ancient portion of the Zend Avesta — ^bear a 
ofose resembljiace to those of the Veda. Later Parsiism diveiges 
ftmas riie forhi it assumes in theite, as far as Puranic Hinduism 
divs^gesfrom Vedic. We may describe the Zei^ Avesta as a 
tiidleetion of writings exceedingly diversified in form, and 
dmracter. Songs, prayers, laws, leginds — some pieces perhaps 
several faffndred years older than others — and the whole almost 
indiscriminately commingled ; — such is the book as we find it. 

^ The first thing which has to be done in the examination of any 
ancient writing, is the ascertaiumont of a correct text. The text 
of the Zend Avesta is in some confusion, as any fine may see 
from a glance at Spiegel’s enormous list of various readings. 
The two oldest known MSS. of the Avesta bear the date of 
1^23. The dates of 1258 and 1186 are given for copies now 
lost. Readers familiar with the criticism of the Christian Scrip-- 
tures will he struck with the absence of ancient MSS. of the 
Zend. Still, the oldest Zend MSS. are nearly twice as old as any 
M^. of the Vedas ; — the modernnesf of the MS. by no means 
neSssarily impugns tlie genuineness of the text. 

Tlie text of the Zend MSS. is essentially one ; and only the 
spelling varies. Evidently a recension must have at some time 
taken place. Tradition points to the third century of the Chris- 
tian era as the date when this occurred. The Zeiid writings 
are certainly in a very imperfect and disjointed state. Muti- 
lations, uncouthnesses, unintelligible passages, are frequent. 
When we compare the Pehlvi version with tlie Zend original, 
great discrepancies, appear. Passages occur in the latter which 
are not in the former; hence Spiegel regards them as interpola^" 
tions. Westergaard, in the first part of hU work, did the 
same, and omitted from his Zend text whatever did not appear 
in the Pehlvi version ; but in the latter part he altered his vieWy 
and retained them. We deem Westergaard’s second thought the 
more jndiciSus. It is true, as Spiegel argues^ that the Pehlvi 
version was rendered from older Zend MSS. than any now extant ; 
bitt; with our present limited knowledge of Pelilvi, of tho' 
standard of translation, and of the correctness of the Pehlvi text* 
itself, it is safer to retain such passages cum notd. r ^ 

The scholars ^ho labour on the Zend Avesta are driven soi!|a- 
times to that very undesirable resourGe^conjectural emonds4^iesivt 
of the Yaidits,' ’ says WestergOa^> ^pr^^nt k 
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ot corrupt readings*’ ; and 'so he proceeds to cliange them. Lassen 
and Spiegel do the same. We believe that nothing but neces- 
sity would have led them to this, for we have confidence in their 
cauiion as well as their learning. Bat the fact proves that there 
remains considerable ancertainty as to the readings^of the Zend 
Avesta. 

Fraginentai|||iand chaotic, however, bs the Zend text often is, 
we see no proof of intention^ corruption. The priests who, under 
the early Sasanian kings, are supposed to have restored the ancient 
books, may have done their best to reproduce faitlifull^ the 
original. That nothing was added, it would bo as foolish to affirm 
as impossible to prove ; but in what proportions the old and 
new commingled, no man can say. Here stands the Zend Avesta, 
pretty nearly as it stood in the third or fourth century after Christ. 
So far our ground is firm ; beyond, it is a dim and perilous way 
that stretches out before us. 

We should have rejoiced liad it been in our power to trace the 
progress of the Zoroastrian faith from its first beginnings, in the 
same manner as we have traced the progress of discovery in 
connection with Its sacred writings. But as yet such a thing is 
impossible. On the early history of Zoroastrianism there res||| a 
darkness as yet uuponctrated. Wc will not call it impenetrable, 
inasmuch as Orientalists are slowly collecting and classifying facts 
which may, ere long, afford some feeble rays of light. In the 
mean time our allusions to the earlier history of the religion will 
be, we fear, little more than a statement of the perplexities of the 
inquiry. 

Who was Zoroaster ?* That problem is still as dark as ever. 
The Veda, which has shed light on so many names in the Zend 
Avesta* sheds none on this. The inscriptions at Behistun, as wo 
have mentioned, do not contain the name. They are full of 
allusions to OrWiazd, but they make no mention of him whom 
the Zend Avesta declares to be the great messenger of Ormazd. 
We are not sure cyen of the meaning of hi$ name. The 2^nd 
form is Z%rathiistra, which Burnouf at first rendered Zarath-ustraf ' 
u e, po^ming yhlloto camels^ and afterwards Z(ira-‘thustra^ L i?. 
golden star^ Dr. Martin Hang makes it to be for Zarathaf^ 
tara^ the domparative foimof Ziratar^ a singer of praise. Zo-- 
roaster wqidd thus signify greatest hymn^singer^ or worskipp^. 
Bawlimy^^n a recent paper, proposes the strange derivation Ziru- 
se&i of tm goddess. " ; 

. piper labours to prove that the name ^f 

Z$pPter refers to the Scythians, whose religion was opposlsd 
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bQth tQ idolatry and dualism. He idoutifies it with Magism, 
which seems to include the worship of the heavenly bodies, and 
of .the elements, especially fire. He liolds that dualism, or the 
worship of two principles, originated in India amone the proner 
Aryan race, and that the portion of the Aryans whi^ held tiiis 
opinion separated from tike rest, crossed the Indus, and migrated 
gradually westward, the enemies they successiv^ encountered 
being enumerated in the first section of the V^ndiclad. He 
maintains that we have there a coipplete and connected series 
of ge^raphical names, extending from the frontiers of India to the 
Qaspffii gates." Other considerations tend to make it probable that 
the split in the Aryan race really did take place in India. Max 
Muller strongly supports this view. The separation, both^cligious 
and political, was complete ; and we have already referred to the 
remarkable fact (of which there are many parallels) that the 
deities of the one race came to be held as demons by the other. 
The faith of the Vedas is doubtless the older, and that of the Zend 
Avesta an innovation — probably a supposed reformation of the 
ancient worship. 

With regard to the place where the Zend Avesta was composed, 
Bmtnouf contended that it was Bactria, not Persia. The opinion 
oAm learned a man, generally adopted as it has been by other 
schplavs, deserves the deepest respect. Tradition, too, has 
connected Zoroaster with that country, — tradition, both classical 
and oriental, generally speaks of him as the Bactrian sage." 
It would be presumptuous in us to seek to disturb an opinion so 
sanctioned, — and we shall merely note that the arguments for the 
Bactrian origin of the Zend Avesta have faiiud fully to convince 
us. Nor is it easy to reconcile it with the accumulating facts that 
point to an Indian origin of the, early Zoroastrians. 

Burnouf contended that the Zend Avesta might be as ancient 
as the Veda. Probably it was not written down when first com- 
posed, but, like the Veda, transmitted by oral tradition. When it 
was committed to writing, we cannot tell. Most Orientalists think 
that the Zend language in the Zoroastrian books is older than 
that pf the rock-inscriptions at Behistun ; but really, the evidence of 
this looks very shadowy, and no strong inference should be drawn 
from it. Bawlinson, too, we find, will not admit the higher 
antiquity of the language of the Av(^a. On the whole, notwith- 
standing the authority of such men as Burnouf and Wester- 
gaard in favour *of a high antiquity for at least the greater part of 
the Zend Avesta, we hmd^ in the present state of the inquiry^ vinitk 
Spiegel, that vre |iave no sotisfktory evidence that the 



mre written, before the destruction of the 
Alexander toe Great. But tliat portions of the books were oiiUy 
current before that date, is possible, and even probable. . The 
second part of the Ta9na is probably the oldest portion of the Zend 
Avesta. It is in an older dialect of Zend, and chiefly in verse., 

* How the vrorship of Ormazd was adapted by the Persian kings, 
we are unable to say. To a considerable extent, the notices of die 
Persian faith which occur in the classical writers agree with what we 
find in the Zend Avesta ; yet there remain differences that somewhat 
perplex us. Darius and his successor^, seem to have been Jpslons 
supporters of the faith they professed. We see their iconoclaslic zeal 
ill all their wars with the West, in Greece and in Egypt and 
F. Sclilcgel tells ns that their conquests were prompted by religious, 
as much as by political ambition. The faith of Ormazd was then 
in the ascendant ; the empire of Darius stretched from the Egcan 
sea to the Indus, and from the steppes of Scythia to the cataracts 
of the Nile. But the Macedonian conquest gave a rude shock 
to Zoroastrianism when it prostrated the power of tlie “ great 
king.” We do not know that Alexander persecuted the Persian 
faith ; and, in spite of the tradition of the Farsis, we may hold 
that he did not, unless so faiQ as political reasons may ha\^ coiqM^- 
led him to depress a priesthood that was closely connected 
the native dynasty, and inimical to foreign sway. The question 
is one of some difficulty. On the one hand, we have the uniform 
tradition of the Persians and Moliammadans that Alexander did so; 
•fen the other, the large tolerance that he is known to have exei*cisecl 
in religion. Aiujuetil, llhode, and Rask, all exculpate Alexander. 
Hang adheres to the Parsi tradition Spiegel hesitates- 

Tlie five hundred years that succeeded the invasion of Alexan- 
der was a trying time for the Zoroastrian faith. Persia soon fell 
under the power of the Parthians, who, although their religion was 
elemental, certainly neglected tlio special worship of Ormazd. The 
old intolerance, too, and the intense nationality that had ruled 
under Darius and his successors, now disappeared ; the Parthians 
wei:e studious of Greek refinement, attended the schools of Athens, 
and affected the name Philhellene. Zoroastrianism seems to have 
become nearly extinct. Its history is a blank till we arrive 
the eommenbement of thp, third century of the Christian era. 
At that period appeared Ardashir Babegan (called Artaxerxes by 
Greek and Boinaii writers), a man of no common character, bold 
anc^ successful as a warrior, and skilful as an administrator. In 
three g|||bt battles , he ^annihilated the Parthian po^er, and 
won 'l^^imsel^ a kingdom not unworthy of succeeding the 
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mpii^ of thd great kings** of ancient days. It extetided from 
l&e Euphrates to the Indus* and from the Caspian sea to the 
Indian Odean. Artaxerzes laboured to consolidate the whole into 
One homc^eneons realm. He strove to revive a spirit of ardent 
patriotisin, and instead of commingling East and West* Asia 
and Europe* as the Greeks and Parthians had done, he believed 
that his security lay in fanning their natural antipathy into 
irreconcilable hatred. He called religion to his aid. Perhaps it 
was solely from motives of policy ; or perhaps, like Shivaji, the 
founte of the Mahratta eigpire, he was himself devotedly attached 
to the faith of his fathers. At all events, the restoration of the 
religion of Darius was as much a matter of ambition to the new 

king of kings'* as the resuscitation of the ancient monarchy. 
The faith of Ormazd had been greatly corrupted ; the name of 
Zoroaster was held in reverence, but endless diversity of opinion 
existed as to the doctrines and the rites he had revealed. Ardashir 
(so runs the Parsi legend) summoned the priests of the ancient 
faith from all parts of his dominions. The call was responded 
to by eighty thousand holy men. The ntimber was gradually 
reduced by successive deductions down to seven, who were 
sullposed to suT])ass all the rest in learning and piety. The chief 
of tliese was Ardai Viraf. He bathed, clothed himself in new 
garments, received from the h^ds of his six companions three cups 
of soporific wine, and was then covered over with a cloth of clean 
linen. He fell into a deep sleep, which lasted for seven days, 
during which time his soul quitted Ids body, the priests his* com* 
panions remaining all the time beside him, in prayer and fasting. 
When Ardai Viraf awoke, he declared he had been in the presence 
of God, and called for a scribe who might take down the marvels 
lie had seen and heard. He then proceeded authoritatively to 
announce the articles of the Zoroastrian faith.* 

This wild story proves that the modern Parsre believe that their 
sacred books had been entirely lost when ArdashirBabegan restored 
the Persian monarchy. Wo must not lay too much stress on 
thaf opinion. We cannot doubt that a man to whom the traditions 
of the ancient kingdom were so dear as they Were to Ardashir, 
Tfonld faithfully collect all extant fragments of the holy books, 
and cause to be committed to writing whatever had been handed 
down by oral tradition. ^We have already intimated that the 
Zen^ Avesta, thus compiled in the third century, has been 

• 
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lumied down without esseatial alteration to <m Qwn s 
oven to hazard a gaeas as to wliat may ^ve beau the ^ 

contents of the Zend boohs previous to this date, is, 

That sacred hymns existed previously, is surely probable ^ 
some of these are in some way embodied in the Zend ^^vesta^ is 
equally so ; but that the Zend Avesta, as it stands, existed before 
the rejgn of Ardashir, is exceedingly improbable, and it is almost, 
equally so that the Zend writings existed before his time in a 
cwected form. 

The revived Persian monarchy bs^gd about four hundred and 
fifteen years~froin a.d. 228 to a.d. m3. Its political history is 
by no means devoid of interest. It maintained an almost pe;rpetua) 
war with tlie Roman empire, and with alternating success, The 
Emperor Valerian was taken captive by the son of Ardashin 
Julian was slain in an expedition against the Persians. The long 
reign of Nausliirvan the Just was so illustrious that Mohammad 
boasted that his own birth occurred in it. He compelled Justi- 
nian to accept a disgraceful peace; and embassies from India and 
the forthest East waited at his court. His successor Ehosru 
Parviz was for a long time equally successful, and the Persian 
empire almost equalled in extent the territories of Darius. He 
seized on Rhodes, and kept a besieging army ten years berore 
Constantinople. It was then that Jibe Emperor Heraclius awoke 
to the magnitude of the evil. He invaded Persia, and, after six 
years of marvellous activitv, utterly destroyed the power of Ehosru, 
nnd gave* a shock to the Persian dominion, which prepared 
the way for its speedy downfall. A brief period of confusion 
foUowed. Yasdegard lY., a youth of fifteen, ascended the 
tl^one in 632 ; the irresistible Arabs rushed in with the 
war-cry of “ God and the Prophet,” and, after two desper- 
ate battles, Gadesia and Nehavand, (the latter styled by the 
Arabs ** the victory of victories,”) the “ white palace of Ehosru” 
nnd the unsummed wealth of Persia lay at the command of 
the desert robbers.* 

During the whole of the four hundred and fifteen years ^Jhat 
Ihe revived Persi^p monarchy had endured, Zoroastrianism Jti^d 
been the religion of the State; and it had never "once relaxed 
its character of stern intolerance. The faith which especially came 
in conflict with the paramount Zoroastrianism was Christianity. 
Even in the earliest days, we read of ^artbians, and 

known cola struck under TezdegSrd bears a date oorr^pondiiig 

Xtiat year, then, pight be taken as the last of the Smniau 

'dynasfi,;*. * . - . . . . ■ . . 
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Elamites as listefiing to the proclamation of Christ ; nor ne^ we 
question the tradition that the Gospel was preached in Persia by 
Apostolic lips. The Parthian kings who then ruled would regard 
the progress of the new faith with indifference, and doubtless 
before the accession of Ardashir Babegan, a considerable portion 
of the inhabitants of Persia were Chtistians, The Syrian Chris- 
tians especially took part in evangelising Persia; tfie influence 
of their celebrated academy of Edessa has been already referred 
to. At a later period — from before the middle of the fourth 
century — the influence o^ie neighbouring nation of Armenia 
powerfully tended to diffus*he Christian religion in Persia. But 
from the very commencement, the Sasanian monarclis (Ardashir 
and his successors) were opposed to the spread of Christianity. 
We are not certain whether the great Ardashir was a persecutor 
of tlie Christians ; nor during the first hundred years of the 
Sasanian dynasty did the trials of the Persian Christians attract 
much notice, although instances of martyrdom did occur. But 
in the fourth century, under the reign of Shapur II., the 
sufferings of the Christians were terrible. The persecutions were 
tliree in number, and the last continued for the space of forty 
years ; in fact, his long reign of seventy years may be said to have 
been one continued persecution. Like Decius or Dbcletian, the 
Persian monarch was determined to extirpate the hated faith. 
Historians have sought to explain the relentless barbarity of 
Shapur by supposing that he dreaded the effect of the unity of 
faith tliat existed between the Persian Christians and fhe Easterner 
Roman empire. However that may be, the Persian Martyrology, 
us collected by Assemani, is rich in examples of-ficlelity to Christ 
Umid the most agonising inflictions, in the fifth century the 
persecutions sustained by the Christians from the Zoroastrians 
were equally severe. After the Council of Ephesus in 431, the 
Persiati Christians, who all sided with Nestoyus, fell from the 
communion of the Church Catholic. This entirely altered their 
relation to the Eastern Roman empire, and no political pretext 
could now be adduced for their oppression. The zeal of the 
Zoroastrians, however, against the Cliristian faiith hardly seems to 
have relaxed. We have a remarkable proof of the extent to 
which the spirit of intolerance had taken possession even of 
public functionaries, in a proclamation which Mihivnerseh, 
a Persian Governor, issued to the Christians of Armenia. 
He enters at *great length into theological argument, endea- 
vouring to show that all men who dwell under heaven 
and hold not the belief of the Mastesens, (Mazdiasnians, wor- 



, j»];iippers of Ormazd,) are deaf and blind, and betrayed by 
the devil • serpent." The Governor then proceeds to expound 
Zoroastrianism, and to attack Christianity, especially the doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and Crucifixion. “ Even demons 
cannot be forcibly imprisoned and tortured ; and how can God the 
Creator ? Do your detestabft opinions really deserve an answer ?” 
Our limits will hardly permit us to quote from the answer 
to this manifesto sent by Bishop Joseph — a document calm, full, 
and eloquent, and marked by a beautifully Christian spirit. After 
giving a summary of Christian doctr^, the Bishop proceeds : — 

From this belief no one cart move m; neither angels, nor men, 
nor fire, nor sword, nor any tortures. Our goods and possessions 
are before thee, to dispose of as thou wilt ; leave us to pur faith, 
and we will seek no master on earth but thee, and no God in heaven 
save Christ. If otherwise, — tortures are thine, and patience 
ours ; thou hast the sword,. and we the neck ; we are no better 
than our fathers, who for their faith gave up goods and life." 
We know few things in history more interesting than the strug- 
gles of the Armenians in defence of tlieir religion* against the 
Persians. Vartan, and other Armenian leaders, seem to have been 
animated by a spirit at once Christian and heroic. It was while 
these wars were raging that*Moses of Chorene wrote his celebrated 
history, which concludes in a strain of deeply mournful lamentation 
over the miseries which the fierce bigotry of the Persians had 
brought upon his country and his church. 

During the sixth century, under the dominion of Naushlrvan 
the Just, the sufieringj^ of the Persian^! iristians must have been 
considerably mitigated. An interesting fact is related in connec- 
tion with his family. The mother of his son Naushizad was a 
Christian, and both the prince and his mother refused to abandon 
their faith, — whereupon the king put his son into confinement. 
The prince escaped, and raised the standard of revolt. He was 
soon defeated and slain ; and his dying request was that his body 
might be sent to his mother to receive Christian burial.— The 
weak and luxurious Khosru Parviz rekindled the flames of perse- • 
cution. He also.,madc war on the Eastern empire, and solemnly 
vowed that there should bo no peace between Constantinople and 
Persia until the Christians should reject the worship of the 
Crucified, and embrace the religion of the Sun. Vain boast ! 
He who had marched for years from victory to victory, was soon 

S^e St. Martiu’s aur rArm^nie ; aud thd History of Vartan, 

uanslatod from tho Armeuiatt by Prof^sor Neumann. 
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afterwards visited by a scries of dire misfortunes, until he was put 
to death by command of his own son. In a few years more the 
faith of Zoroaster had to implore from the stern followers of 
Mohammad the toleration it had denied to the faith of Christ. 

The victori6us Moslem divided the religions of the nation they 
conquered into two classes — ^the proscribed and the tolerated. The 
religion of Zoroaster was amongst tho latter, along with that 
of the Jew^s and Christians.* Submission and tribute exempted 
the fire-worshippers from active persecution. No record remains, 
even among the Tarsis thqjpselvcs, of any remarkable sufiTcring to 
which they were subjected. No Persian Vartan arose to vindicate 
at once the faith and freedom of his country ; no Pershm priest 
followedthecxamploof good Bishop Joseph, and with calm persua- 
siveness asserted, in the face of authority, the claim of the ancient 
Worship. The “ religion of the Sun** cannot boast of martyrs. 
When vi(jlence arose, it seems to have at once succumbed ; 
and wlien left to itself, it gradually sunk into insignificance, 
contempt, and almost extinction. The entire realm “from Shiraz 
to Samarcand” imbibed the faith of tho Koran, save whore the 
remnant of Christians declined the advances of the dominant 
creed. Two centuries snfiiccd to s\\^ep every vestige of it from 
high places — the last Zoroastrinn of rank being a chief who 
ruled near the Caspian Sea in the beginning of the tentli 
century. 

One may fairly infer from such facts, that the religion of 
Zoroaster liad never very deeply penetrated into the general 
mind of Persia. It wa&j|j|^ State religioim^maintained for State 
purposes, — it was doubtless the faith of a hauglity, persecuting 
hierarchy ; but wo fail to see evidence that it had touched the 
hearts of tho peo])le. So far as Persia itself is concerned, the 
fire temples now glimmer with a flickering ligiit, which must soon 
be quenched in darkness. Zoroastrianism restricted to two 
spots, Yazd and Kirman ; and there, according to Wostergaarcl, 
who visited them thirteen years ago, “ has d\>iudlcd, and still 
gradually dwindles, tlie last remnant of the votaries of the ancient 
creed — the few become fewer, and they sink deeper in wretched- 
ness and poverty.’* About two hundred years ago travellers 
estimated the Gabars (as they are called in Persia) at eighty 
thousand families; but Mr. Westergaard found them reckoned 
in 1843 at one thousand families in Yazd, and one hundred 
in Kirman — ifl all, five thousand five hundred individuals. 
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Their insignificaiice does not shield them from persecution^ 
and since 1843 not a few of the feeble band have been scat-* 
tered. One might venture to predict that in the realm where 
Khosru ruled with unparalleled magnificence, his boasted ‘^religion 
ol‘ the Sun*’ will be extinguished with the present generation.* 

But our Indian Parsis have been in more favourable circum- 
stances. Unliappily, the Kissah-i-Sanjan, the work which most fully 
details the circumstances in which they came to India, is of so late 
a date as A.D. 1599. It is written in Persian verse, by Bahram 
of Nausaii, after the narrative of ‘‘a wise Dastur.” Westergaard 
remarks that it is not at all improbable that the Parsis came to 
India from South-eastern Persia, and that “ it may very well 
have been the profits of their trade, rather than the persecution 
of their faitli, that brought them to India.” This remark may 
appear rather unkind, seeing that the Indian Parsis have alw'ays 
referred their expatriation to their love for their religion ; but the 
fact tSat they speedily lost (or never brought) their religious 
books, does seem to indicate that their zeal for Zoroastrianism was 
not very warm. At the same time, it is exceedingly probable 
that the oppression of the Moslem was felt to bo worse than exile. 

TheKissah-i-Sanjan, or Tale of Saujdi), is interesting as a monu- 
ment of Parsi thought as it stood two and a half centuries ago. It 
has been tastefully rendered by Mr. Eastwick, and our readers 
will find it worthy of some attention, although we cannot admit 
that ffee writer lias (to employ a favourite phrase of his own) 
“ pierced the pearl of intelligence excellently.” As a record of 
the earlier history of^ic Parsi refuses, the tract is almost 
worthless. It tells usiliat the faithful remnant of the worsliippcrs 
of Ilormazd, after the Arabs had overthrown Persia, concealed 
themselves in the mountains for a hundred years ; then they 
departed to the city of llorma? (Ormus, in the Persian Gulf). 
Here they remained fifteen years ; butstillsufiering oppression, they 
bethought theinsofves of Hind (India). They sailed accordingly, 
and landed at l)ib (Dili or Diva, an island on the South-west 
coast of Katiawar). Here they remained nineteen years. They 
next proceeded to^Sanjaii, a town about twenty-four miles south 
of Damaiin. Here they expounded their faith to the Hindu 
Baja of wh^n they asked shelter. 

“ 0 Prince of excellent fortune ! 

We are the pour de^cendents of Jamsbld 

^ To tYie celebrated firo temple of Bdka, on the shore of the Caspian, several 
Parsi priests recently were sent. Some of them died, and by this time proba- 
bly all may hare leti the place, 
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We reverence the moon and the sun. 

Three other things we hold in estimation,— < 

The cow, water, and fire. 

We worship fire CiUd water, 

Also the cow, the sun, and moon ; 

Whatever God has created in the world 
We pray to, for He has selected them. 

This belt composed of seventy-two threads 
We bind on with the solemnity of vows.”* 

Thus runs on the exposition ; it is remarkable as being almost 
exclusively a statement of ritual observances, and could its histo*- 
rical ac<*uracy be relied on, it would ))rovc that tlie refugees were 
both depressed and ignorant. Yet they had brought with them 
the “ tools and skill of Kltorasan,” and tliey prospered un- 
der the protection of tlie Hindu prince. They remained at Sanj^n 
about three hundred years, and then gradually spread into the 
neighbouring towns of Gnjardt. About five liundred years after 
their arrival, says our author, but probably nearer seven hundred 
years, they assisted the Hindus against their old enemies, the 
Musulmans, and are stated to have Ibught gallantly. Their 
fighting men wore fourteen hundred in number. The Musul- 
nians were victorious. The Parsis w'fre scattered, and the sacred 
fire was neglected for twelve years. Then it was convoyed for 
security inland to the village of Bansadah, wliich became like a 
second Sanjan — a place where “ every tribe of the true believers 
flourished.” Tliis lasted for fourteen years, when the ^cred 
flame was brought to the town of Naiisari, near Surat. Nau- 
sdri continues to be regard^pd as an alinosk sacred spot; Sanjdn 
has long been forsaken. Surat became a place of great attraction 
to the Parsis, from its commercial importance, as has latterly 
Bombay. It is not easy to say what their numbers amount to. 
A few years ago they would have been estimated at sixty thousand 
or so, in all Western India. Our Bombay cot^sus is tinhnppily 
not much to be relied on : we may perhaps say that the Parsis 
in Western India nearly amount to one hundred tliousand. 

Such, then, is the small remnant which still regards the Zend 
Avesta as the voice of the Divinity. It was tlie^rra belief of the 
ancient Persians that the whole earth would be converted to the 
law of Zoroaster; and when the “great kings,” Darips and his 
successors, had laid part of India under tribute, hail overpowered 
the lesser Asia and Egypt, and were hurling their vast nnuaraenfci 
against the coasts of Greece, it seemed as if the daring hope 


^ Jotttnal of the Bombay Asiatic Society^ vol, Ifi7t 
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might be fulfilled. But Marathon, Tliermop^las, and Salamis 
wore not fouglit in vain : the torrent of Asiatic semi-barbarism was 
stemmed, and the civilisation of Europe stood secure. Five hundred 
years elapsed, and Persia again arose to grasp at the sovereignty 
of Asia, and dream of claiming at least the entire East for the 
resuscitated law of Zoroaster. Sternly, relentlessly she prosecuted 
the work of conquest and proscly tisiu for four huiulred years ; and 
then she fell — to rise no more. 

It is remarkable that the Zoroastriaus contributed almost 
nothing to the progress of human thought. No book has ever 
proceeded from thft followers of Orniazd which ‘‘ posterity will 
not willingly let die.” The barbaric magnificence of the Sasanian 
inonarchs, like that of the Archajmeniaii kings, passed and left 
no memorial. The nation of Armenia, closely kindred to 
Persia, after its conversion to Christianity in the fourth century, 
built up a national literature, which tlio Armenians to this day 
proudly point to, and try to emulate. The Christian Syrians also, 
to the west, who were continually mingling with tlie Persians, 
possessed numerous and excellent writers, and strove, hut strove 
in vain, to .arouse the mind of tlie Zoroastriaus to independent 
thong lit. Tlie wild Arabs of the desert ere long proved themselves 
•to bo as powerful witli the pea as with the sword. The mind of 
Persia awoke, but not until Zoroastrianism liad passed away ; for 
its graceful literature is wholly MohammajJ[an. Save the Zend 
Avwlfe. itself — whicli is interesting and important, assuredly, for 
jio literary merit, — Zoroastrian literature is of no account. The 
Pehlvi books tli.at li^ve come down to us, the Bundeshrie, the 
Diiikard, the Wajarkard, &ic., escape the condemnation of inanity 
only when they are wholly unintelligible. The l^ersian books of 
the Zoroastriaus, the Aidai Viraf Naineh, Zartusht Naineh, &c., 
are filled with the most childish legends. Almost the only names 
of learned men to which we can point among our Indian Parsis, 
are Ncriosangh, who translated the Zend Yac^na into Sanskrit, 
probably about the mid<llo of the fifteenth century, — and Midla 
Firuz, a learned chief priest in Bombay, who died about tweuty- 
three yoais ago. ^ In addition to a knowledge of Zend and Pehlvi, 
the latter wrote Persian poetry with some success. 

IIow isAis extraordinary dearth of intellect to be explained ? 
W<3 hardl^ know. It may in part be accounted for by tlie fact we 
have tried to establish, namely, that the restored Zoroastrianism of 
the Sasanian kings was chiefly a State engine, which never power- 
fully affected the popular mind. Zend even was wholly unintel- 
ligible to the people ; yet; doubtless, under Ardashir and Shapur, 
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the worshipper of Orniazd was taught to mutter the mystic 
prayers which on the esplanade of Bombay our Parsis oflfer at 
this day — in equal ignorance of their signification, and with an 
equally deadening eifect on the higher sensibilities of the mind. 

But we must pause. There remains still untouched the entire 
subject of Parsi faith and rites. This, possibly, we may one day 
attempt. But while our great explorers are still in the midst of 
their labours — while Westergaard’s work is but half, and 
Spiegel’s but one-third accomplished, we had rather wait before 
essaying so liigh and arduous a theme. 

And now one word in conclusion. We havl^spoken much of the 
past of the Parsis: who shall venture to predict their future? Yet, for 
wise and gracious purposes, we trust, have our Parsi brethren been 
brought, in the providence of God, to the laiuj of Hapta Ilendu.* 
While the remnant of their co-rcligionists in Persia will infallibly bo 
absorbed in the mass of the semi-civilised Moslem, and form, like 
all Moslem commiinities, but a deacTweiglit on the onward march 
of things, our Indian Parsis are marked out, wo hope, for a difler- 
ent and far happier lot. Daily coming in contact with Kuropcati 
infliiencos, our earnest hope is that they will not merely them- 
selves be vitally affected by thorn, but help to transmit the 
quickeningstiTain to their Illnduneigh hours — repaying thus the old 
debt of kindness which tlie fugitives of Iran owe to the hospitality 
of India. Would it|be a fond dream even to think that ore long, 
submitting to a far^jiglier than the “new law” of Zor^ster, 
they may recompense the Moslem of Persia, at once their kins- 
men and oppressors, for all the injuries of the past, by imparting 
to them the knowledge of that faith and that “ new command- 
ment” of love, wliich, when tliey penetrate tlie heart, not only pre- 
pare for heaven, but change earth into heaven’s likeness ? India, 
we rejoice to believe, will march at the head of Asiatic king- 
doms, teaching the awakened Kast to emulate the West in all 
that forms the glory and defence of nations. And who shall be 
the leaders of India — tlie foremost of her sons in the career of 
improvement ? Wo think tlie Parsis might bo so — as a small, 
compact, conspicuous band, like the “Immortal^* of .their ancient 
kings. Will they rise to this high calling ? Earnestly do we 
put the question to those younger men among them, (it is needless 
to mention well-known names,) who to the distinction or wealth and 
station are adding the far nobler honour of active well-doing. 
Will they— yea or nay ? Not polemically nor tauntingly— 

• 

* The land of the seven rivers,***- the Zend name of India. • 
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forbid !— but with all affectionate solicitude, we tell tliem that it 
is high time to remember that civilisation in the nineteenth century 
is coincident with Christianity* It is high time to turn from the 
paling light of the Golden Star,’* to walk in the cloudless shining 
of the Sun of Righteousness. Else, the priceless honour now 
within tlieir grasp, will to the Parsis, as a community^ be lost fot 
ever. India will still advance ; she will rise to claim her place 
as a member of the family of civilised and Christian nations ; but 
the vanguard of the regenerated and rejoicing East will not be the 
“ remnant of Elanj^”* 


Art. IV.— the FIRST WARS AND TREATIES OF 
THE WESTERN PRESIDENCY* 

Records of the Government of Bombay, 1726 to 1740. 

A MERCANTILE Company transformed into one of the great 
powers of the earth, and driven by the force of circumstances to 
the conquest of an empire, is, like other effects which we do not 
trace to their causes, regarded as a phenomenon. This is merely 
because historians liave been able to collect only a few facts rela* 
tive to its earliest days, and those facts separated by frequent 
and large lacuna}^ But an object of tlie present narrative is to 
show that the growth of English dominion, although fostered by 
a superhuman arm, was regulated by fixed and natural laws, — 
even by laws similar to those which regulate the development of the 
human mind. The East India Company was trained and gradu- 

* Many written— and some have written well — on the 8ul)J(^ of Pars! 

antiquities, whom, in our brief review, we have not been able to notice. Writers 
connecte<l with Bombay mi;rht have required especial notice — for example, Mr. 
W. Erskine and the Bev. Dr. Wilson. The papers of the former are, for the 
time when they were written, admirable; and the work of«the latter on .the 
Farsi reli)i;tou is marked by research and learning. The Parsis themselves 
have begun to write ou questions connected with Zoroastrian antiquity ; we 
'^Qoubb not they will Moa do ira still mere largely and sucoewfully. 
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ally brought to luaturity by a process parallel to that througir 
which a little inmate of the nursery may have passed when first 
starting on the race for fame. The possessor of a wooden sword, 
a penny trumpet, and a diminutive drum, glows already with 
military ardour as a gay regiment passes by him, and the spark 
is fanned into a flame by liard knocks at school, struggles in 
manly games, and perhaps town and gown rows at the University, 
until he submits to the preliminaries of drill, .enters on a real 
campaign, and in due time appears as a distinguished officer. So 
with respect to the East India Company : if its^servants had been 
allowed to live peaceably in its nursery of Surat, without provocatives 
being oflered to tlieir military propensities, there would haye been 
no more probability of their becoming a political power than there 
is at present of any Steam Navigation or Railway Company 
becoming one ; and at the breaking up of the Moghul Empire 
they might have been found, like, ancient Britons when the 
Roman legions were withdrawn, incapable of defending themselves 
against distant rovers or predatory neighbours. But they were 
very soon taught the necessity of self-dependence, — of looking to 
none but themselves fur an assertion of their riglits. The cla- 
mours of a ferocious mob endeavouring to beat down their Factory 
gates first induced them to keep a small establishment of peons 
as a domestic police ; the oppressions which they endured under 
Native Governments <il»en convinced them that a fortified Factory 
and an insular stronghold were required ; next, because their 
trade would otherwise have been at the mercy of pirates, they 
built, equipped, and armed a fleet of grabs and gallivats ; lastly, 
their very existence depended, not only on their maintenance of 
standing armies, but on their ability to cripple the strength of 
adversaries by invasions of their territories. Wo do not, indeed, 
assert that they have in every single instance been thus involun- 
tarily led toaggressioiijor deny that they havemore tjianoncc wilfully 
disturbed tlic comity of nations ; but we maintain jthat they never 
contemplated the seizure of a province, much less of the Indian 
Continent, until compelled by 4he force of circumstances ; and 
that the Anglo-Indian is the only empire in the jsorhl which has 
not owed its origin to a lust of conquest. And it is highly instruc- 
tive to observe that the events of the Company’s history form a 
regular chain, which was none of their forging. In welding the 
links together they were unconscious agents of Him who, holding 
nations in his balance, puts down one that He may set up another. 

TThe perils in which the Company were involved by the, 
aggressions of Native Chiefs wero now rapidly approaching that* 
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point at which it becomes obvions that one of two contending' 
parties must be sacrificed for the safety of the other; and 
of all those who were preparing vengeance for themselves, none 
seemed so pertinacious as Angria. Although he had in 172& 
made a proposition for a pacific settlement of disputes, he 
captured the Company's galley “ King William” in the following 
year, and took prisoner Captain McNeale. This unfortunate 
officer, having' made afterwards a fruitless attempt to escape, was 
loaded with irons, and so severely beaten that his life was despaired 
of. Only after many years was he releaseil, with some other 
European prisoners; and then his ransom cost him five hundred 
rupees, which, however, were repaid him by Government in consi- 
deration for his severe sufferings. Jn 1730 a hope was indulged 
that, by an alliance with the Bhonsl.ays of Sawunt Waree, the 
common enemy Angria might be effectually punished ; but this 
proved visionary, although a treaty was actually made and ratified. 
Soon after this the death of Kanhojee Angria must have occuiTed.’^ 
Kanhqjee left two legitimate sons, between whom his territories 
were divided ; Sukojee, the elder, obtaining Colaba as his share, 
and the soutliern coast falling to •Surabhajeo, the younger. The 
former made friendly advances towards the English Government, 
and the twenty -first of June 1733 being considered a fortunate 
day, two of his envoys presented tlieinselves before the Pre- 
sident in Council with proposals of peace ; but death frustrated 
his good intentions. Manajee, an illegitimate son of tlie late 
Kanliojee, then took Colaba by escalade, with the assistance 
of the Portuguese, and successfully resisted all Sumbhajee's 
efforts to displace him. Forming an alliance iSth Sahoojee, 
the Maratha llaja, or rather with Bajee Rao, the Peshwa, whose 
power was becoming absolute, he endeavoured to gain th^ fort 
of Anjeenwell, under the guns of which lay the fleet belonging 
to the Siddec t<»f Jinjeera. To prevent such a consumma- 
tion, and check the growth of his power, tlie Government of 
Bombay sent Captain McNeale, who had recently gained his 
liberty, and Lieutenant Inchbird, VlAth tlie “ Victoria,” Bombay,” 
and “ PrincessV-galleys, to the Siddee’s assistance ; hut for some 
reason not assigned, they did not sail until the following March ; 

* CoiiBuUntion Book of the Bombay GoTernment, lOtli February 1728, 1729, 
and April 1735. The Treaty is dated f2tli January 1738. Grant Duff surmised 
that Kanhojee Ani^ria died in 1728, but added iu a note, ^ J am not certain, 
of '«.hia date, as I have not observed it in tlie English liecords." Kanbojee fs 
menlilefiied in the treaty with the Bhouslay as still alive, and therefore this 
siillial tttast be ihcotrcct. 
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and even then^ although their force consisted of two ensigns, four 
serjeants, four corporals, forty fiuropean soldiers, and sixty topasses, 
with six nine-pounder guns, they were not empowered to take active 
measures, but merely to consult with the Siddee, and deliver to 
him sixty barrels of gunpowder and a hundred muskets. Such 
lukewarm aid was, as might have been expected, unavailing; and 
Manajee Angria having gained possession of his enemy's grabs 
and gallivats, was permitted to retain them on paying seventy 
thousand rupees to Bajee Bao, who also acquired for himself several 
of the Siddee’s forts. Another of the same Angria's conquests ^ 
caused more vexation and dismay to the English Government than ^ 
all the rest: Rewanee on the river Pen, which flows into the barbour 
of Bombay, became his, and thus he held in his hand a key to the 
communication of the island with the continent. A passage boat 
plied regularly between the two places, for the convenience 
of the Brinjaries, who brought merchandise from the interior, 

#id who, it was feared, might on their return convey to the pirate- 
chief intelligence of all that was occurring at Bombay. At first it 
was proposed that the ferry should be stopped; but on reflection, the 
Councillors of Bombay decided that its continuance was most impor- 
tant to their trade, that if this means o^information were destroyed, 
still Angria could always learn all that he required, in some other 
way, from his countrymen who resided on the island, and that, after 
all, any advantages ordisadvantages of keeping this communication 
open would be reaped in equal portions by themselves and their 
enemy ; for, although their measures would be revealed to him, they 
would also be provided with an opportunity of seeing through his 
subtle designlp 

No symptom manifested more decidedly the growing impor- 
tant of the English Government than the flattering letters and 
proposals which they received in the eourse of these affairs from 
Bajee Bao, one of the most sagacious and diserminating states- 
men that ever adorned the Maratha empire. When besieging 
Bajapore, he wrote in the name of the Baja of Satara to tto 
President and Council of Bombay, begging that they would 
not permit their fleet to interfere with his .i^rations ; and . 
shortly afterwards he invited them to mediate between him- 
self and the Siddee, sending an envoy of distinction to them, and 
another to Bajapore, who was met there by Messrs. Lowther and 
Dickenson^ However, much as the English were disposed to be on 
irfondiy terms with the powerful Peshwa, they could take no part 
with him then, because he was in alliance with Angiia, tmr ^ 
uhrelentbg foe, against whose fleet they at once sent fotii ; * 
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ai|dtli«se UM4«iiB9ii^-waii«4U(id8{^e4»miaaiid<)IC!ii{>Un»-lj«w» 
aod To1«g«« inter«^t^ eoeoe^ •» ha was aaiUiif 
linm Oalftlw to Btyapora. As it was nevef the polk^ Morsthf 
sailwre te tide » navia er^iagemeati an exciting chase was die stder 
TWiilt^ Divided couss^ «e#m to haye frosttated the eSorts of 
die IQns^bojic^ who weie eegswedtia quarrelling with eoe 
aiieti^ when their whole atteadon i^uld have been tiiretied to- 
Angria's fleet, so that the whole of it escaped, with (he exertion 
UM large gtsb wliioh. tan ashore in the bay of Anti^iMia. Inthe 
mept whi&>HeS3rs< Leather and Dickenson had arranged with the 
'seynai §hidees of Jingeera a treaty of alliance, afterwards rati> 
fled by their Goremment, acewdhig to which both parties bound 
thiunselyes to act in concert against Angda, and not to treat with 
him exce[^ by hratoal consent. Ihey agreed that all prises taken 
p sea rdululd be allotted to the English, mid to tbo Siddee all 
canquests made on land, with the exceptions of Khanery, which» 
if tMm, should be delivered with aU its guns and stores to tl^ 
EngUsh, and the fort and district of Colaba, which should be 
demolished. The contractile parties were to divide equally 
between themaalves the revenues of Colaba, and the English 
to build a Factory and Fot|i at Mliopal in tiiat district, situated 
betwemi tiie rivers Pen and Nagotana.* 

But the. Siddees’ prosperous days had passed ; their' power 
was im the wane, and of little assistance to the English in com- 
batting the more formidable Angnas. So serious were the injuries 
iaflsetM by those pirates, and so heavy the expmse of fitting out 
sliips to protect trade, that the Company were prevented from mak- 
their usual investments, and in their alarm evei||||igan to onti- 
eipate an extinction of their commerce in Westernlndia. Em- 
boldaned by success, and looking for support from the B(|ft of 
Batata, the Angiias asfnredtw bring all the Siddees’ territories under 
tiieit sulgectioQi'^ pnd possesei themselves fX every ^t on the coast 
between Binnibay and Goa. N(», in all preb^uty, would their 
efforts have been fruitless, if family dissuasions, which so often 
tinrart the be3t.>roatured designs ei Katire powers, had not 
wteed. ii Mamgesand Sumbhajee became estranged fixim esjtii 
etibp, to the great satisfaction of the Preshlmit OomacU, who 


Tlqea|n»psfeiit ^ «eyrstipiw (KaiaitAppia i« jHperfeet, bates eow- 
itimlti tsCciwptiM'frPm tae gmtllaieq' umrds 'of Qomotueut for tbo 
ii«K|ii&'.JuiMtio IMieemboiv iiiitotra/aiAMaiili.lfas," ' Gnu ftaff, wKe 
bH^wMc* of the ^isewdS'Pat^oXteMWi. nuiMsM* him 

I WoDflT to Hataiha «ir4 ^niy wltky cilf as 
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WHh that View, tlief 

8Mt to Ooiaba QiptAki ili^bm, who had bedome bettor 
<[Uainted with tiie caiitoms and iangnages trf the Nad^m thaa ail 
bU’Cotemponaiesiand'Was in congequtgmie.the fiteoutito thpkmtatirt 
ef the da^. Bie instmctiMie vne ebnple ; he ^ i&wted to 
aseiet Mamyee wkh inei^ and militafy eton|ii* and ** to take 
aH i^potttiiities of spiriting hinr vp to cany on his resentments 
against his btother.” 

At the same time, naval operations w%» nndertaken, and 
Commodore Bagweli, with four grabs, having crnised for iMg 'iA 
etoreh of Sumbhajeo’s fleet, and only oanght oiicasional glimpses 
of them, was ddighted on the tweoQr-second of Deceml^ 1738 
to see nine of his grabs and thirteen gallivats issoiag from the 
port of Gheria, and mre^nng timidly dong the shore. Dispto- 
pertioned as his feioe was in numbers, he at once bore down upon 
them ; but, anxious only to avoid a conflict, they stood into the 
yiver of Rajapore, where the gallant and impatient Commoefoio 
beheld them lying at anchor, and in bravado displaying dl their 
flags and pendants. At a loss to account for what he cdled 
such consummate impudence,” he conjectured that they must 
be relying for safety upon a fort, or some hidden dangers of the 
navigation with which he was unacquainted. After a brief con- 
sultation, however, with his two Captdns, he resolved to engage 
them at close quarters, and made all sail to approach them, as his 
crews gave three hearty cheers. But the enemy’s defiance liad 
been only vdn show, and on seeii^ the English redly bearing 
down UTOn him, his first aim was to run up the river. The 
eager ComnUdore used his utmost efforts to prevent him from 
carrying this into effect. ** Before some of them could slip or 
cut.*’ he wrote afterwards, ** I was within musquett snott, 
and did redly think 1 should have been on board one 
them.” As it was, ludc did not declare in his favour ; they 
scampered off under his heavy broadsides, until he found himself 
with only four fathoms of water, and locked in by the rocks. 
Ignorant of the navigation, he was compelled to give the signal for 
retiring, and had bat the slight satisfiiction of hMringwfterwards.. 
that he had inflicted much damage upon the enemy’s fleet, and 
killed his chief admiral. 

Thus avoiding dl encounters with the English fleet, Sumld^to 
still contrived to prey upon their shipping. On the twmi^HHXth 
or twentoHjeventh of December ITw he had inflicted 
CM^e blow ph tidr trade by attackinff &e “ Derby,” k 
mrcehantman, with five of his grabs. • After a severe engogemsiw, * 
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iib.iiJiii6b«U Jimrl xmtmiKm tlnayGM^i |)4>^«iBec«Ue4t4iii; snki^ 
Wr ^ pnae^ nud tliiiu,ipnM«nli||siiQh a large avjpd^ 'dli nMol 
atiOijee (iuKtiheiwaii-eBabl^tto €!mp^liiadbi|»>As rMl 

jfMrOru^ elate^, bv; captaiing tbedilp^any’s^^i tcaUed.tha 
ffAbne,” :and sHIM smailei ireaacils Wiu neh cfugowrfiAs. 
ewtisfiedwitli Btieh signal soceessesilM {Hwteiided<to viidi fiutbeace# 
and 'in 1739 made 4vertuies to tile. English Govarniuent}. shut as 
be denumded. >tbat th^. should jnovi^ all l^r. trading yessda 
with his passes, and pay him two. milliontof' rupees annual >£» 
the free navigation of Uie seas, his proposals were at once t^^eisA 
as . absurdly extravagant. The folh>wing January he fixedihia 
eyes.upou a larger prey than he had erorb^re ventured to attacks 
On the ninth of that month, as the >* Harrin^n,” Pulteney,^ 
"Ceres,’’ and "Halifax/’ four East Indiaitaen which had..jast 
arrived on the coast from England were Waiting for a convoy^' tbegr 
descried at sunset fifteen sail, which they soon knew to bo Angria’s 
fleet Singling out the " Harrington,’’ as she.was some distance 
from the rest, the enemy formed their line abreast, according to 
custom, and, firing their prow-guns, bore down upon the Indiaman, 
which at first oidy replirasrlth her stern chasers; then findipg 
her wrigbt of metal superior, tacked and delivaed Jihree .brosu*^ 
sides. . After a distant contest of five hours, the pirates sailed 
away ; but, unwilling to lose such u rich prize, appeared agam 
at five the next mmrning, rending the air as they drew near with 
disccwdant muric. This time uio "Harrington” accepted their 
invitation at rmce, and they wcare proportUMkately„rdnctant to 
engsge atdose quarters; but at last she came up with three 
large grabs, including thrir admiral’s, and shortly aftw no fiewei 
tlum six were within a lew yards of her. At noon tiheir admiral’si 
vessd. was crippled, and they sheered off, the gallivats which' were 
impelled by pars^taking him in tow, mid thus getting to wind»> 
ward, , where the large English ship could not follow .them. Tbeis 
repulse at that juncture was most fortunate, as the ammunitiew 
_^oit boar4ibe;;£Jffarrington” was expended, and her commander 
^coidd mot have ccmtinued the fight longer. .< Knowing that ft wad 
bis beat pfilfty to lodk his enemy in theiace,< he lay to &r thret 
hours, j^d hot. vhntnke ito renew, the engagmimat.' ,i 

v.As lilplaDi^ . An!gria,.|m.naMi> ,£pat ABd.io^ .^firiwdt '-Mim 
actoMenemy* tjagt aa fti snfted; mm. ..iEvtso .biain«a^ift)i<wni 
fliu)ii|tpi») ntiiT In iiiKi the'|Oom^ftaiaep.,M'dim.'i^^ 
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h» aai B(e«oBlt' wlncli« wbm bot, batns -tiie band, atid 
ecdd, Uackeas it; when be {ftofiened to be » dose ally df 
the JSagUabi lua eovetona nati^oeold not leuet the tes^pti^ 
tion, if one ii their unanned shij^lu^pated ' to be 'atuliog max 
hisqaarteTg* At the.very time nia eatoy vaa mahing prote^a^ 
tions of frieodly aeBtuaa^ at Bombay, he. MU^ tao T^ssela 
ladea with grain for the isiaad, and : bmoie rflonstrance eoold 
reach him, two otW veasela belonging to the Eactoiy of Surat. 
All complaints and thieata he met with excuses and evaaicms. 
Whent bowerer, he had gone so far as to make English prisoners 
labour at his public works, such insolence could no bnger be tolor^ 
ated, and in Idatdi 1739 Captain Inchbird, sailing with his li^ 
fleet to Carania, which had just fallen into Muiajee’s haitfls, cap- 
tured eight of his fighting gallivats, and thirteen fishing boats. In 
November Manajee took the Island of Elephanta, hoisting his flag 
there in d^anoe of the little English garrison of Butchers’ Island ; 
and although he had begun an amicable correspondence in April 
with the English, and showed a disposition to make restitution foe 
past injuries, he detained in July rour boats which they had sent 
across the harbour to open communications with the General of the 
Maratha Peshwa. As this last insult wa^ offered at a time wheit a 
rupture would have been inconvenient,^ was overlooked, and a hol- 
low peace was made betw^ him and the English Government 
Sometime afterwards, misfortunes changed his disposition, and 
brought him as a suppliant to Bombay, where he represented that 
his brother Sumbhajee having taken Choul, Alibagh, Thul, and 
Sagurgurh, had laid si^e to Colaba, and cut off all the fresh water ' 
of the garrison. At his earnest request, the President and Cmiacil 
fent a few grabs, which conveyed a supply of water, scared 
Sumbhajee’s fleet away, andopenM such alieavy cannonade uptm 
his camp, as ounpellM him to nmove it from the sea-side, and 
throw up entrenchments £» its protection. The humbled invader 
then bej^ed that the English commanders woflld permit him to 
retire quirtly, and on that being refused, he made a disordmrly 
retreat. 

No sooner, however, *had Manajea bemi thus <|^liyfl*ied.feom his^ 
broriier’a gripe than the approach of friends threatened ium' with** 
a worse danger. The .Marathas were actually marching to his 
relief, whi^aigpified,’m cthef words, that they proposed settUng 
tlwnseliws m (^ba,andanp|{m revest to themselves. 

Bfrmayed. at dM.pro^«t,^nie wprived them of all exqwe for.aii^ 
fk»llMr admace by hastily piftch^ up a truce wfth Sutthmcift, 
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iMod the two AiigtiaB havkg twceivod a wW«3i(^^arii^ livod 
for a time in ifiratec^ concordat ^ ^ -i* 

M there ne hope that ^pibhajee would eyer eeaaa to 
robWt thjtt he would houeiE^; obeerve any tiuatiee he tu^ht 
B^e witli the EJngUshi they conceived it neceisaaiy to'etiengthen 
their, interesu .l^fomiug an alliance with his opponents. The 
power which of Vothers was erery day becoming more fermida-^ 
Lie/ not only on account of its great resources^ but also of a 
certain mystery whicli^ in the opinion of the £nglishi hung aboHt, 
it, was that of the ^ja of Satara, or rather of his ambitious 
minister. The active and marauding Sivajees, as the MaratiM 
had been called, now mustered regular armies, with well: equip* 
ped trains of artillery, and not content with levying black mml in 
the open country, were prepared to batter down walls, and capture 
their neighbours’ fortresses^ Their propensities were^ indeed, 
feline rather than canine, and, preferring weak to strong enemies^ 
they set their covetous eyes on the Portuguese possessions which 
lay at intervals between Goa and Surat, all of which they had 
Sanguine expectations of acquirings In the vicinity of Bombay 
their progress was more alarming tlmn elsewhere. As they advanced, 
tlie Portuguese resisted-*^ometimes with desperate courage, like 
some wild beast at bay, may for awhile stagger the hunters 
by tlm ferocity of its aspect, but unable to save its own life, can at 
worst only indict mortal injury upon one or two of its numerous 
assailants. Year by year the power which, since the days of 
Albuqiierque, had added romantio pages to Indian history ; which, 
instead of being content, like the British, with the monotonous 
details of commerce, had been distinguished alike by the brilliancy 
of its hepoisnt and the mt^nitude of its vices ; by the sacks of cities, 
the plunder of helpless ryots, the establishment of the Inquisition 
and other such tender appliances for the conversion of heathen ; by 
the multitude of its slaves, and the capaciousness of its hidalgoes’ 
liarems,'-^year after year that power was being curtailed by the 
encroachments of its enemies, and ever and anon tidings reached 
Bombay that the Marathas had seized another Portuguese fort, or 
JinUhemselves the revenues of another Portuguese 
In 1731 Tanna was direatened, and the Government of 
■wbay, disposed at the time to assist the weaker side, sent three 
hMlilsd n^en to garrison it, but afterwards witMrew their 
aU, ind rather eonntenanced the i^ptesors. , Bow little the£nglii& 

* Book for tiis datso iWvs and 3 tsd iSToTenilisr 

aud t'sesmbsr* 1734, January aifd! April 1740; Surat Diary, 2^nd Jaunarj 
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loMW oa dAt eecKtioii of a p^ple who a<e(e soon to he the terror 
of the whole peoinsnla, may be inferred from the fac^ that tbO' 
llwt ew ' of *Ssnit« when forwaarding a deapateh to tdirnr frieade at 
Benggd, deeesed it necess^ explain who the Maratbas were. 
** The Portuguese territories adjacent to Bnabay" they wrote, 
“ have beeasoddenly invaded by the Marathas, ajmeople tnbject to 
thoSou Rajhh, who have prosecuted their attempt so successfbUy 
as to render even onr Bonourable Masters* island in danger.”* In 
IfSMte Maratha army sat down before Tmina, and although the 
POaMl^ese repelled tw^ assaults with bravery, the third struck 
theiif with a panic, and the place was taken. 

The English anticipated that they would bo the next objects 
€/S attack, but fearing to provoke the invaders by any resolute 
cdfert to protect their victims, were satisfied with despatdiing 
fifty men and some ammunition to assist in the defence <h 
B andora. At the same time, they declared their intention of 
remaining neutral in other respedts, and were so inconsistent as 
not only to apprize the Maratiias when the Portuguese wmre 
maldng great preparations for the recovery of Tanna, but oven 
to supply tlie garrison with powder and shot ; in consequence of 
which the expedition feiled, and its braye commander, Don Antonio 
Frois, was slain. In extenuation of sorir ungenerous conduct, the 
English pleaded that they were but retaliating on the Portuguese 
fer the information which they had communicated, and the 
supplies which they had furnished to the Siddee, when ^ invaded 
Bombay ; but surely forty years and the compassion due to a decay- 
nation ought tohave oblitSlated that gru^ from their memo- 
ries. As it was, mutual feelings of distrust and bat||d lurked* in 
tbowunds of the English and Portuguese, and for soom time mani- 
fested themselves in an angry correspradesce. Martin d’Silvmm, 
the General of the Kortbi in abrupt language warned the Gover- 
ns- of Bombay, that if the Maratbas gained a footing in Salsette^ 
they would next look upon Bombay as their pr^. In bis comnm- 
tticatkms the usual formalities of courtesy were laid oside^ and 
he deelaied that as the English Chirf had not shown him dim 
respect in his misfortunes, ho must retort by ^^ling Iua 

eacrespondent Viuaa merpe^ and withholding from him the mere 
(Kgaified tiUe of Fbsto Sas^tma. < . 

! Soon after Tanaa had feJlm, Tanapoor steuedi itofele. ^e 
Mstrailtas«oaled its waUs^ and’fmte^ ewovd in luad ; but we Me 
proud to reoi»d4iow the eommMidaat of dm vktoaoua army in- 

* CsBw1ta(imBaok,Apdll7til i iMtetframSamljdaMittfeiiptilllSKf* 
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formed his superior that the garrison ** fought with ^he braveiy of 
Europeans^’^ until they were overwhelmed by numbers. Alrmy 
Ohimnajee Appa, the Maratha General, and brother of the Peshwa; 
had taken by storm the fort of Mahim Kellum, to the northward of 
Bassein, cutoff all communications with the inland fort of Asseree, 
and made himself master of the district which surounded Tarrapoor. 
With much apparent candour, he then announced to the Govern*- 
ment of Bombay his intention of attacking Versova and Bandora, 
and recommended that from the latter ^ce their feeble garrison 
should be withdrawn. This advice the English at first decHlied 
to follow ; but on reflection, the fort appear^ to them untenable, 
if assailed by a large force, and if taken, it would be a 
stronghold of their dreaded neighbours. So, as they had now 
re-established friendly communications with the General of 
the North, they urged him to dismantle his fortifications, and 
demolish the battery below the Church of Senhora de Monte, 
which commanded the channel in the narrow strait called the 
Mahim river. This was accordingly done, and an order also 
issued for blowing up all the buildings at Bandora. The 
Superior of the Jesuit College resisted this order to his utmost, 
proceeding from remonstrances to threats, and actually deterring 
De Souza Terras, the commanding officer, from the execution of 
his duty. The authority of the &vine was clearly superior to 
that of the Commandant, and the former would have gained his 
cause, if the latter had not now become dependent upon the Pro- 
testant Government of Bombay. For aid from Goa, which was 
itself distressed by Maratha invasicsi, John de Souza Terras had 
long looked vain, and he now, in pathetic terms, represented to 
the English authorities the deplorable circumstances of his country- 
men, remarking that, severe as bad been their losses, severer 
seemed to be in store for them ; that Bassein would be immedi- 
ately assailed, layd that, through the negligence of the deceased 
commandant, it had been so badly provisioned, that in case of a 
siege it could not hold out more than fifteen days. He begged 
liara for a supply of rice, but as Bombay itself was threatened 
^with fauiimi, khs Clovernment were compelled to reject his appeals. 

Situated at the northern extremity of that narrow arm of the 
s^ which clasps the islands of Sabette and Bombay, is the ruined 
city of Bassein. It is a monument of departed greatness, and a 
love of splendour^ as distinct from the love of mon^, for which the 
English were so famed* Its fertile soil still rewards the fortunate . 
cul^ator ; but its streets are scenes of utter desolation, its 
'^buifftinga roofless, its tombs of lordly bishops and governors 
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mouldering as the bones they conceal, and twisted roots struggle 
successfully to displace the stones of its massive walls. There, 
where a fanatically religious, irrationally proud, and coarsely 
dissipated people kept high festivals, led gorgeous pageants, toyed 
in wanton amours, and drowned the intellect of their species in 
Goanese arrack, or the heady wines of Oporto, — there silence and 
ruin sat supreme, until at last a speculator’s drastic energies 
have introduced the creaking mill, and jarring voices of native 
labourers. For years the tenantless city was itself a monument 
of the Indo-Portuguese face, and a fertile theme for the medita- 
tions of romantic visitors. “ It reminds me,” wrote Bishop Hebcr, 

* of some story of enchantment wltich 1 had read in my cliildhood, 
and I could almost have expected to see the shades of its original 
inhabitants flitting about among the jungle which now grows 
in melanclioly luxuriance in the courts and areas of churches, 
convents, and houses.” 

At the period of which we write, Bassein stood uninjured 
by an enemy, unshorn of its grandeur, liaving been for two 
centuries in undisturbed possession of the Portuguese, whoso 
historian declares that it was the largest city which his country- 
men had built in India, and comprehended the greatest extent 
of territory. Seven churches of an almost uniform style, had 
little to strike the observer, except their size and rather elegant 
fumades; but surrounded, as they still arc, by the ruins of 
tenements belonging to monastic orders, they testify that the 
Portuguese had a zeal for God, though not according to know- 
ledge. The city was protected by a strong wall and ramparts, 
flanked with bastions, and so fearful were tlio inhabitants of a 
surprise, that for long no Maratha had been permitted to pass a 
night within tlie gates. 

Inspirited by success, the Maratha army at the commencement 
of the year 1739 invested the place, and having fm the ninth of 
February taken possession of Versova, which had been abandoned 
by the Portuguese, pressed the siege with the greatest eagernesa. 
John Xavier de Pinto, the commandant, endeavoured to appease 
the enemy by humble messages and an CsTvJ. \fL tribute, 
but nothing short of absolute submission would be accepted. 
Soon after operations had been commenced in earnest, De Pinto 
was killed, and was succeeded in his command by De Soxm, 
Pereira, who repeatedly wrote to the Government of Bombay, 
stating the condition of the besieged, and joining liis entreaties 
with those of the General of the North, that timely succours 
might be sent to them. When the enemy had approached'^tlie 
VOL. nr.— NO. I. .11 
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wall by sapping^ and were preparing a mine, he desired that the 
English would instruct him how their approaches should be des- 
troyed ; upon which Mr. John Brown, Engineer, and Bombardier- 
Majlt Joseph Smith were called upon to give their opinions. 
Neither of these gentlemen had seen Bassein, or even a plan of 
the fortifications ; but reluctant to lose the opportunity of dis- 
playing some professional knowledge, they declared that, as the soil 
wassandy,theenemy could not dig mines of siifiicient depth to injure 
the walls, and that as their works must be superficial, the best way 
to annoy them would be “ by sally, or raining shells plentifully 
upon them.*’ Deriving small benefit from such sage advice, the 
besieged next supplicated for what was far more needed. In 
March their ammunition was nearly exhausted, their money spent, 
and the greater part of tlieir church-plate melted down to pur- 
chase supplies. Summoning the senate of the city, the heads of 
religious orders, and principal inhabitants, the General of the 
North called upon them to devise means for averting the danger 
now imminent ; but they could only recommend that fresh appeals 
should be made to Bombay for military stores, and a loan of a 
hundred thousand rupees. The President and Council, on 
receiving this request, were in some perplexity ; for a little sympathy 
had at last been awakened in their breasts, and they felt as men 
usually do when the house next their own is in flames ; but on 
the other hand, they knew the repugnance which the Company had 
to advancing loans, except on approved security, and remembered 
how they had visited Governor Horne with their severe displeasure 
when he had lent money to the Siddee. At first, therefore, they 
resolved to send “ a handsome excuse,’* as they called a sorry 
evasion, and when delay would be ruin, to tell the besieged that 
a definitive answer must be deferred until the arrival of a ship 
from Great Britain, of which they were in daily expectation. But, 
contrary to ui^l precedent, more generous impulses, a sense of 
shame, or reasonable apprehension, succeeded. What, they 
reflected, would the world say, if they should refuse to assist, in 
the ho ur of its g reatest peril, a European nation which was in 
'dose afflffiSlfVtth their own ? And was it not notorious that the 
interests of Bassein and Bombay were interwoven, for the fall bf 
the former would assuredly be followed by encroachments upon 
tbe^ latter ? Might not the Portuguese be enabled by a little 
assistance to hold out until the annual rains should wash the 
besiegers out of their trenches, — until the onward march of the 
Persian invader, Nadir Shah, might call them to ipeet a more 
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formidable enemy, — or, lastly, until the Raja of Satara might be 
appeased by an embassy from the Viceroy of Goa ? Influenced 
by such considerations, they at length agreed to lend fifteen 
thousand rupees on two securities. One security was tfa^e- 
inaining church plate, which the commandant had, after Wme 
vain efforts, induced the clergy to resign, and which was to be 
redeemed at the end of one year. The other was remarkable : 
it was some brass guns which the Portuguese officer, with a 
chivalry amounting to Quixotism, determined to remove from his 
defences. “ It should be known to the world,” wAto this gallant 
blockhead, “ how, for tlie preservation of their king’s city, it was 
stripped of its artillery, the principal instruments of its defence, 
whilst they put their trust more in their personal valour, in their 
constant fidelity and zeal, than in the extraordinary force or 
liardness of metal.” 

In the mean while the siege was carried on with such extraordi- 
nary vigour, skill, and perseverance, as perhaps Marathas have in 
no other instance displayed.* Tliey sprang twelve or thirteen 
mines, and at last made a practicable breach in one of the bastions. 
Here their troops rushed iu many times with unwonted fury, 
and seemed to have securely established themselves, but they 
were as often driven back with great slaughter, and hundreds 
were blown into the air by tlie explosion of one of their own 
mines. With singular alacrity, the besieged repaired their de- 
fences ; but at last tlieir assailants secured a position on the walls, 
from which they could not be dislodged. Even then the bravo 
Portuguese disputed every inch of ground, until, after a contest of 
two days, the commandant, seeing that there was no prospect 
of aid, that eiglit hundred of liis best officers and men were slain, 
his ammunition w'as exliausted, his surviving troops were worn 
out by continued fighting, enfeebled from want of provisions, and 
dispirited, held out a white* flag, and offered ^to capitulate. 
Chimnajee A))pa, rejoiced to possess a city which he had con- 
quered witli a loss of no fewer than five thousand men, according 
to his own admission — of twenty-two thousand, according to reports 
current at Bombay — offered most favourable terms "sv*’rison. 

The brave commandant showed a liberal anxiety to secure the 
safety of all who had lived in the district, and stipulated that high 
and low, Christians, Mussulmans, and Hindus, should continue to 
reside there, if they pleased, and be allowed to worship God 
according to the forms 6f their religion. Such as did not 
wish to remain in the city, were to have free ogress with all their 
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moveable property, and the garrison were to march out with all 
the honours of war.* The articles of capitulation were signed 

of the Capitulations on the part of Caitano d* Souza Pereira, 
Co^ktidant of the City and Fort of Bassain^ for the surrender of the place to 
Chimnajee Appah, Generali in Chief of the Sow^RajaKe Army now before the 
town^ under the following condiUone : — 

Aeticle 1st. Tlio said Cliimnajee Appah sliall pf^rmit free passage out of 
the town to all the troopo, as well rogulnr ns auxiliaries, with their 
arms in order, drums heating, and colours flying, ul&o with four pieces 
of caiinoli and two mortars. 

2nd. He shall likewise grant free passagS out to all the noble 
families that are now in the town, with all their moTPahles and 
cfTpct.s, as also to all the Christians, Gpntoo«, aud Moors who do not 
rhoo.ee to remain in the place, and that with all their goods and 
elfi'cts. 

3rd. lie shall permit free and unmolested passage out ofllie port 
of this place to all vosseLs of war now in it, with (heir artillery, and 
provided at all points for defenre, ns well as to all other emhari<nti<>ns, 
gnllivats, Ac,, wliose owners do not choose to remain in the place. 

4tli. lie shall furnish all tlie vrs.sels that may be wanted (charges 
paid) to convey away to Hombay, Clioul, or Damanii, as well the 
iiohle families as the common people, with all in general that choose 
to leave the place, with their goods and effocts, whieli they i^hail carry 
with them; and shall eiigoge that Aiigria shall nut rob or strip 
them of what they carry, upon the sea, until they have arrived at 
their destined port. < 

5th. lie shall likewise grant free passage to all iu religious 
orders, and to the priests in general (who do not choose to remain in 
the place), with leave to carry off their good.s aud effects such as they 
may not sell herorehand. 

6th. Ho shall permit the shipping off and carrying out of the 
place all victualling stores and iniiiiitiuns of war in the town, belong* 

« lug to the inlialiitaiUs and defenders ; and in general all treasure in 
gold or silver, with every one's provisions and moveables, as likewise 
anything belonging to the churches, of whatever sort or value. 

7tli. That the Christian.^ who lemaiii voluntarily in the place* 
shall enjoy the liberty of worshipping God, in the faith they profess, 
ns likewise all over the district heloni;ing to that jurisdiction, without 
being robbed or stripped of what tlioy have got ; the same is to be 
observed iu every respect with the Gentoos aud Moors that shall 
clioo.se to btay behind, each according to his law. 

lull. The said Chintnnjee shall fortliwitli release nil the prisoners 
in his power, that they may have the benefit of coining away in my 
eompnny. And 1 will restoio all them I have got, for him to dispose 
^oHmli^hiiiks proper, in return for those of our side. 

' tlio day appointed for the garrisoii^s evacuating the place, 

which is the 23rd of May (N. S.), his army shall retreat to Madra- 
pore, that I may with my troops go over the walls aud embark free 
of any fear of molestation from his army. ^ 

1 0tb. (diimnajoe Appahshall purchaso whatever provisioiie, move- 
ables, or effects, the inhabitants or others in the place may have atvd 
wiiut to sell, by the meaus of persons of credit or« trust, niid to that 
end shall seud into the town thirty such, or banyans, to agree the 
price, payiug the value to^ the proprietors, and receive the things so 
pavchaeed. 
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on the fifth of May, one week being allowed for the evacuation of’ 
the city, and fulhlinent of all the conditions. 

T1 us fell a European city in India, as a stately tree the growth 
of tv 0 centuries, which foils never to flourish again! li||lan- 
choly as was the issue, yet no contest had been so glorious for 
the Indo-Portuguese — in none had they earned sucli unsullied fame 
since the days when Pacheco, with his four hundreil countrymen, 
repelled the Zainorin’s army, and Albuquerque t\yce conquered 
Goa. Gallant as many of their deeds unqiiestionabljj were when they 
struck boldly for supremacy in India, yet their one motive was 
then a thirst of conquest, and desire of gaining by robbery what 
was beyond the reach of honest industry ; their triumphs were 
usually stained Avitli cruelty, and their solo plan for enligntoning a 
conquered people was the simple process of a violent and unscru- 
pulous bigotry. But no one who ever told the tale of Bassein’s 

12th Tlmt wliilst CliimnAjee Appah shall bo in possession of this 
city, he shall fur ever maintain the privileji^ft of tlnce churclies within 
it, one ill the distrirt, and one on tlie island of Salsott, for the 
Christians that sliall remain in the said city or places stipulated for, 
where tln*y may freely exercise all the acts of relurloii. And the said 
cimrclips siiall have their curates, subject to the most illustrious and 
* reverend Primate of India, for hiifl to settle their proper jurisdiction 
for the cultivation of tlio said Christianity. And whatever images 
I may leave behind, of them I cannot carry with me, or at my 
discretion, shall be suffered to remain in the said churches, with the 
most necessary oriiameuts for adorning them. 

And for the.s«^curity of the perfonnaiice of all the above articles of 
* Capitulation, the said Clnmiiajee Appaii shall sign the same, 
nrconling to his custom, and shall likewise tirni and ratify th^m with 
his own seal, and that oF Dadjerao, (general of all tho Sow-U.ijah's 
troops, wliicli beiim' executed, the said Cliiinnajee Appall shall .send 
one of his piincipal rommanders, to iriy satisfaction, to remain as an 
hostage on board a vessel of war in the chaiiiiet of the harr of this 
place, out of the rencii of the artillery ; and for the security of .such 
an officer, I will .send him one of mine to st.-iy in his army till these 
stipulations have been perfunned, when I will ritturu him his officer 
in exchange of mine. 

And likewise, as soon ns he has ratified these capitulations, he 
shall order his people to retire from the foot of the walls into clie.ir 
batteries and trendies, to the distance of twenty paces ; evacuating 
also the breacli«‘S, leaving iu each the number ^ 

tlie interim there shall bo no innovation on either side, or any new 
woi k be carried on. 

Caitano o'Souza Peaeira. 

3f^.ssaiu, IGtUMay, 1739 (N. S.) 

1 (Chihrajee Appah) accept of the above articles of surrender, 
except the sixth, relating to tlie munitions of war, which I will pur- 
chase ; and the ninth, which 1 will not engage for ; and for ra^ffca- 
tion thereof I set my seal to them, iu my Caiup before Bassain. the 
]6ih May, 1732 (N. SO” 
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last days breatlied an insinuation against the honour and courage 
of its Indo-Portuguese defenders; and this portion of Anglo-Indian 
annals would have had a brighter hue for us, if tlie English had 
not been restrained by tlieir calculations and mercantile propensi- 
ties from rendering the unhappy city more prompt and valuable 
assistance — if for the sake of England’s ancient ally the Govern- 
ment of Bombay had expended some of their increasing treasure, 
and responded to tlie moving appeals of the chivalrous Gaitano de 
Souza. The Tiistory of this memorable siege has almost escaped 
the notice of English historians ; even now, we are in possession 
of few details, and know none of the episodes which, after such 
occasions, pass from mouths to mouths of contemporaries. But if 
we had no further particulars extant than the conditions of the 
capitulation, we might be sure that a garrison which, after being 
closely beleaguered for three months, when all hope of succour 
Ijad vanished, when it had been reduced to a state bordering on 
starvation, and driven from its crumbling bastions by infuriated 
assailants, could yet negotiate and obtain for itself fair and 
honourable terms, — that garrison any country might be justly proud 
of, and its commandant deserves to obtain from us the name 
and fame denied him by his ungratoful countrymen. Hitherto 
Anglo-Indian history has only recorded the dastard acts of zeSl- 
ous Portuguese, when at Doinus or Surat they intercepted our 
merchantmen and were ignominiously defeated ; but our unprinted 
records have numerous allusions to one event which goes far to 
redeem the reputation of a people,, and they enablo us to preserve 
the idimory of a day when Indo-Portiiguese lost all but their 
honour at Bassein. 

On hearing of tliis disaster, the Government of Bombay made 
some compensation for former backwardness by the alacrity with 
which they assisted the unhappy survivors of the siege. After re- 
ceiving an application from Bassein, they sent immediately a num- 
ber of boats, under a strong convoy, to bring away the garrison. 
To the commandant they paid the attention which his cour- 
age and misfortunes deserved, permitted his officers and men, to 
the numies-Jii'^jeven or eight hundred, to remain on the island 
during the monsoon, and advanced a monthly allowance of four 
thousand rupees for their maintenance. Nor are these kind 
offices to be lightly appreciated ; for they involved the Govern- 
ment in many troubles and expenses. The Portuguese soldiers 
were turbulent, and cbnstantly quarrelling with «the inhabitants, 
and with one another. De Souza Pereira had a dispute with 
' the Jesuits, which he referred to English arbitration. They 
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had given a promise at Bassein, he affirmed, to contribute forty 
thousand xeraphinis for the payment of his troops, and as they 
now took advantage of their position in Bombay, and refused 
to abide by their agreement, he prayed that the English Govern- 
ment would compel them to do their duty. This request was so 
far acceded to that the President and Council became mediators 
with the refractory Order, and their gentle liints were, as might 
have been expected under the circumstances, successful. Still the 
ejected commandant had fresh applications to make. The com- 
mandants of Choul, Damaun, and Diu were in want of provisions 
and ammunition. The Company, it was hoped, would supply ail 
that was required, and be a prop to the falling nation. Then, when 
the rainy season was over, the Portuguese troops refused to obey 
the orders of their officers, and quit Bombay, unless their claims for 
arrears of pay were liquidated ; until the Government, finding it 
necessary either to use force or advance more money, ]>reFerred the 
peaceable alternative, and at length their claims on the Viceroyalty 
of Goa amounted to fifty-tlireo thousand rupees ; for which they 
only retained as securities six brass guns, valued at little more than 
twenty thousand. 

At last all was arranged for the departure of the trouble- 
some guests : small coasting vessels were secured for their ac- 
commodation, and even a convoy was ordered to protect them. 
Pereira, at 'parting, acknowledged in handsome terms the ser- 
vice rendered to him and his unhappy followers by the English, 
declaring that the Governor’s spirit was generous and m^nani- 
mous, that the maintenance and subsistence of the King of Por- 
tugal’s troops were entirely due to his Honour, and that all 
his expressions must fail to convey his sense of the bene- 
fits received. Similar acknowledgments were also made by the 
Viceroy of Goa, On the twenty-ninth of September the drooping 
remnant of tlie defenders of Bassein sailed and#arrived safely at 
Choul ; but, then, a fresh series of misfortunes commenced. For 
some reason unexplained, they were led by a toilsome march 
overland, instead of sailing to Goa. Their fatigwes, however, were 
nearly surmounted, and on the fifteenth of wore » 

within two hours march of Aguada, where tliey were sure to 
find security and repose, when a hostile army was seen approach- 
ing. Khem Sawunt, leading three hundred cavalry and five 
thousand infantry, attacked with fury their small and disorganised 
tanks, utterly rbuted them after a contest of two hours, and ^lew 
two.hundred of their best men. The English Commodore, being ^ 
with his fleet at Goa, beheld the broken band of fugitives enter * 
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their own territory, and the deep commiseration of his manly heart 
for their afflicted country found expression in his official despatches. 

The Portuguese are really in a miserable condition,” he wrote ; 
“ I can see care and grief in all their faces.” 

And what reward did the gallant De Souza Pereira obtain for 
his services, for a patriotism which could not be surpassed, for 
strenuous and partially successful applications to the English, for 
obtaining terms on behalf of the deienders of Bassein which they 
could not have antici})ated, for close attention to all the wants of 
his broken army — in short, for giving a momentary vigour to the 
expiring flame of his nation’s glory ? Like Tlicmistocles, he became 
an exile; like Belisarius, a beggar. lie fell into disgrace at 
Goa, and took up his residence at the French settlement of My hie. 
There we meet witli him years afterwards, engaged in conducting 
negotiations between Angria and his new protectors — a proof that 
his character had not been forfeited with his fortune, and that if his 
countrymen had not, others had confidence in his integrity.* 

Ccjising to struggle with their adverse destiny, the Portuguese 
prepared to yield the possessions which had been hitherto under 
the government of the General of the North, with the exception 
of Damaun and its little tjprritory. Although no enemy was 
before the forts of Choul and Maira, they proposed to aban- 
don both, and offered the former to the English. The Gonern- 
ment of Bombay did not of course prize very highly* a gift which 
was only offered when the donors had themselves ceased to prize 
it ; but hoped that by accepting Choul and transferring it to 
a Native power, they might gain a neighbour’s good will. They 
considered that they had neither men nor resources sufficient 
for tlie defence of an outlying fort, that if it were suffered to 
fall into the hands of Sumbhajee Angria, that treacherous and 
inveterate thief would have an additional means of injuring 
trade, and if given to the Siddee he would not have the strength 
to retain it ; but that by presenting it to the Marathas they 
would deepen an impression which it was ever their object to 
make upon that^^eople, and by resigning to them such a fine 
.^eapoi4;«nif^r‘mee them that the English did not intend to hold 
more fortified places in India, but simply desired to live as peace- 
able merchants, without any views of making conquests, or in any 
way extending their dominions. 

Under these circumstances, a way was already paved for a 
mediation which the' Portuguese now requested the English to 


* Diary of the Factory at Tellicherry, SCtli January 1749. 
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undertake. The Marathas, on being invited to propose their 
sliOMTed none of that moderation which had astonished even their 
enemies at the capitulation of Bassein ; but assumed the haughty 
tone of Oriental coiujuerors, and treated the prostrate Portuguese 
with indescribable contempt. At first they not only demanded 
the cession of Choiil, but also of Damaun, and insisted upoii 
having assigned to them a portion of the customs at Goa, winch 
they were to collect by stationing a guard at the ‘port, thus 
hoping to insert the thin end of the wedge by wliich they would 
eventually obtain the whole of that small, but most fertile, territory. 
Captain Inchbird, however, having been deputed by the Portu- 
guese, with the consent of the English Government, to treat for 
them, obtained for them more favourable terms, and induced their 
scornful enemies to show some forbearance. On the fourteenth of 
October 1740 articles of peace were signed on behalf of Bajee 
Rao, the Peshwa, on the one side, and the Viceroy of Goa on tho 
other. Tho Portuguese engaged to deliver up to the Marathas 
tlie forts of Choul and Maira, which wore to be temporarily oc- 
cupied by the English, until tlie Marathas sliould have fulfilled 
their part of tho conditions by withdrawing their forces I'rom 
Salsette in the Goanese province and Bardos. A brief delay occurred 
in conseijiionce of the repugnance which the Portuguese priests of 
Choul feit for any measure by which the possessions of Christians 
would be delivered to licathens, and they seditiously excited their 
people* to resist tlie transfer. Tlieir own envoy, perplexed by their 
obstinacy, admitted that he had discovered in them “a malignant 
spirit,** and Inclibird, throwing aside all restraint, exclaimed in 
disgust, “ Sure such nnheard-of villains and inconsiderate men 
are hardly to be met with !** IloNvever, this clerical opposition 
was liopeless from the first ; in November CIioiil was delivered by 
the English to the Marathas, and all parties expressed themselves 
satisfied wdth tlie honourable manner in which the conditions of 
the treaty were fulfilled. * 

But who were these Marathas, upon whose minds It was neces-r 
sary to make favourable impressions, and whom tho English were 
constantly coaxing and conciliating ? We have said tVat T.^rtairv, 
mystery hung about them ; few of the Natives could fathom their 
designs, or speculate upon their destinies ; and ignorant as the 
English generally wore of Indian history and tlio actual state of 
the interior of the country, the progress of the Maratha king- 
dom was to them a so^free of constant perplexity. It liad takea 
tliem many years to comprehend the true character of the Moghul 
Empire, and even after they had observed signs of it3 weakness, 
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ibef were slow to believe its utter and hopeless prostration. So, 
also, the real state of Mt^ratha power dawned upon them gradu- 
ally ; they knew not whether they should treat the ruler as a 
fireebooting chief or independent monarch ; and, when the llajas 
of Satara were becoming like the insensati of the Merovingian 
race, whether the Peshwa was to be regarded as a rebel, a royal 
minister, qr a sovereign prince. The cliief who resided at Satara 
was esteemed the Prince de jure ; but was he such de facto f 
If he were, was his power limited by some other person who 
exercised an irresistible influence over him, and whom it was 
necessary lo conciliate ? .Being in such perplexity, they could only 
think of compromise, and they approached their dangerous neigh- 
bours by offering a little present here, and another there, hoping 
thus to soothe them all, until they could tell which must be court- 
ed, and which might be neglected with impunity. A policy which 
in the ordinary relations of private life would have been pronoun- 
ced mean, shufiling, and unworthy of gentlemen, was then, in in- 
ternational communications, regarded as astute diplomacy, and 
statesmen all over the world shunned tlie straight course of manly 
candour, preferring always to wriggle through a complication of 
wiles and intrigues. < 

In order that they might feel their way to the supreme 
authority of the Marathas, the Government of Bombay sent 
Captain William Gordon in May 1739 to the Raja of Sata- 
ra, with a complimentary letter ; giving him secret instruc- 
tions to concert measures witli the enemies of Bajee Rao, the 
Peshwa, and to use all possible means of undermining that 
minister’s influence. At the same time, they agreed it was 
expedient to try what effect a cautious and well-managed compli- 
ance” might have upon the Peshwa; so they sent also a letter and 
a present to him by Captain In^hbird. But then again, it occur- 
red to this cautious Government that Bajee Rao miglit attribute 
this complimentary embassy to a fear of his encroachments, and 
the victorious progress of his arms. They took pains, therefore, to 
info rm hi m that they did not trouble themselves about the affairs of 
’’NativeBtates, that tliey had never aimed at territorial acquisition, 
and that such Natives as lived under their rule could testify how^ 
carefully they abstained from all interference with the politics and 
religions of India. All this was but a tlnn veil intended to con- 
ceal tlieir real anxiety. The Marathas having obtained a footi^ 
in ^aleette, could easily have raised battei^s which would effectu^ 
ally prevent armed boats from passing up the Mabim strait ; there 
would then be no impediment in their way, if they chose to invade 
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Bombajr ; the town wall was onij eleven feet in height, and could 
easilj be breached by heavy ordnance ; there was no ditch before 
it, and near it were still standing trees and houses which would 
afford shelter to an enemy. There seemed no reason why tha 
rapacious army which had battered the lofty walls of Bassein, blowa 
its bastions into the air, and overpwered its courageous defend^ 
0rs, should not inarch triumphantly into the ill-protected city of 
Bombay, and crush with one blow the English commerce of 
Western India. 

Ill a hundred and twenty years the power of the English had 
grown slowly, and almost imperceptibly ; in seventy years the 
power of the Maratlias had waxed great. The first p^age 
of arms between the two races was at Surat, when tlie xactoi*s 
closed their doors, and defended their bales against Sivajee 
and his highwaymen. The Marathas had now formed a 
kingdom which was rapidly swelling into an empire ; the 
English were still at their side, but only as lords of a barren 
island, apprehensive of their neighbour’s increasing strength, 
and most afraid lest it should bo bfown that they were afraid. 
The one was a tree ; the gther still a sapling. The one had 
thrown out branches far and wide, and spread them over the 
other whieli lived under its shadow. 'Yet the larger tree struck 
no deep roots, and its trunk was hollow ; the lesser one was strong 
and hardy. At tin’s time, however, this difference was not appa- 
rent. Bajee Rao was a wise ruler, whose ambition was controlled 
by singular prudence; his military qualities and talents for 
administration were considerable ; and his energies had been 
successful in suppressing opposition, conciliating friends, and uniting 
jealous cliieftains under his standard. In the whole peninsula of 
India no prince had been so successful as him, no Government 
had been so strong as his; even the Nizam liaving been compelled 
to accept unfavourable terms at his dictation. The invader 
Nadir Shah, who at first was bent upon usurping tlife Moghul throne, 
and wlioso hordes seemed fully capable of establishing his supre- 
macy, had now withdrawn to his native Persia. The Portuguese, 
the only European nation which had rich districts anj} a series of 
strong fortresses, were now thoroughly humbled, and there were no* 
signs that an age of European conquest was approaching. Yet a 
profound statesman, if such there had been in India, might have 
ol^erved that all the plans which Bajee Kao's wisdom could devise 
were only those of a n^ whose tenure of office is insecure, and 
Government unstab1e,*nd who consequently cannot look for into 
futurity, or lay up greatness for future generations ; whilst the East • 
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India Company was drawing in tlie wealth of Bengal at ITooghfy, 
making itself at Madras important to the rulers of the Carnatic, 
entrenching itseU' strongly at Fort St. Davids, trying an experi- 
ment in cultivation on the island of Dliurmapatain, near Tel- 
licher^y, creating a fleet at Bombay, and bringing the principal 
inhabitants of Surat into a state of dependence^ It had tliLUs on 
the two sides of the Peninsula a chain of posts, the communica- 
tions between which were constantly kept open by its mtivitime 
superiority ; and these posts, acting afterwards in con cert, formed an 
alliance which, by its wealth and iiitelligence, made India contpier 
itself, overcame Maratha brigands with Maratha mercenaries, and 
reduced the unsettled kingdom of Bajee Kao to become a province 
of its well-cerneiited empire. 

We luive said tliat Gordon and Inclibird wore sent on sepa- 
rate missions to the Maratlias. Their reports of their pro- 
ceedings are very different, the one keeping a regular journal,, 
the other only, noting down such matters as related to his mission. 
Captain Gordon entered into details. Leaving Bombay on the 
twelfth of May, he arrived the following day at Danda Rajapore, 
where he was courteously received by the Siddee, and furnished 
with a guide, who accompanied him to Bancote. On the fiftecntli 
he had a strong hint of the minister’s power ; for as ho was quietly 
sailing up the river, a Maratha officer stopped his boat, demanded 
Ivis {msport, and on finding that his mission was not authorised 
by Bajeo Rao, put him under arrest. After a short detention 
and an examination of his despatches, he was suffered to prosecute 
his journey ; but on the nineteenth narrowly escaped being seized 
by some troops of Siiinbhajee Angria. The next clay he ascended 
the Ghats for the first time in his life. To a man whose ideas 
of India had been derived from the moist air, rice fields, and palm- 
clad shores of the Concan, and who could never have hoped to en- 
joy a hoUday-triptjto the 11 ills, a novel scene was now opened. Pro- 
bably he was^he only English resident of Bombay who, exhilarated 
by mountain air, and standing above the scarped rocks, had amused 
himself by looking down upon the uneven plains where they stretch 
tow^TW the^sea, intersected by half dry river-beds with glitter- 
ing pools, studded by patches of cultivation, ami endowed with 
life by the men and animals of tree-clad hamlets, — who had 
whiled away an hour in watching birds^ of prey as they wheel 
tx>und those naked crags, tower high in air, .or again swoop info 
the ;gkwmy ravines, with a rapidity whichi®fcen dixies the specta- 
tor’s brain. Witlt sttclia hew world Gordon was inexpressibly 
46ligbtod, and it is not d little to his credit that his adiniration 
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peeps out from an official despatch in an age when Englishmen 
had not learned to appreciate the lovely panoramas of their own 
beautiful lakes, or the wild grandeur of the Scottish hi^dands. 

As Gordon proceeded, he found with pleasure that the English 
name was held in honour by the officers of Government, and 
wherever he came, met with a polite welcome. Tlie llaja was not 
at Satara, but engaged in the siege of a place called Myrah, at 
a distance of five days’ journey. Thither tlie envoy hastened, 
only stopping occasionally to inspect the large towns on his 
route, some of which were well populated, but otliers he was 
surprised to find deserted. The Baja’s tents were pitched in 
a dilapidated village about one mile from Myrah, and two 
hundred and forty miles from Bombay. Sirpat Rao,*liis cliief 
officer? received Captain Gordon on the third of June, and at 
once put to him a series of questions, which show how little one 
part of the country was known in those days to tlie inhabitants 
of another part. Friendly as were his professions, the thoughts 
of the predatory Chief were evidently turned towards the well-stored 
warehouses of the English merchants, and he was anxious to know 
how far Basse! n was from Bombay, what was tlie breadth of the 
river which flowed between them, .whether it could be forded, 
whether the English had withdrawn from Bandora, whether 
bay was surrounded by a wall and moat, or any fort was within 
the confines of the town, and lastly, whether the visit with which 
his Highness was then favoured, might be attributeil to a dread 
of the Marathas. To all these questions Gordon made suitable 
replies, and concluded by affirming with unabashed countenance, 
*hat the motive of his visit was only friendly, and that it was but 

'impliinent paid on the arrival of a new Governor at Bombay. 

Maratha Chief having satisfied his curiosity, admitted that 
the English were “a good sort of people,” and especially praised 
their liberality in tolerating all religions. Thi^ ended the day’s 
conference. 

On the eighth of the month Gordon had an audience of the 
Raja, whom he found in a teinjwrary and moan dwelling which he 
had erected with his own hands. The Roi faiumiU expressed a ’ 
childish delight on beholding the presents which the President 
had sent him, and was ]}articular]y charmed by some carious birds. 

At that moment an officer placed in his hands letters from Bajee 
Rao, who had been led into the error of supposing that Nadir 
Shah was marching sftitkwards, and therefore earnestly prised 
for reinforcements. The comments of the Raja on this request ^ 
were an honourable testimony to the resistance which the Porttt- 
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gtiese troops bad offered to Us exmy, With ydiemeDic^ 
ed that iu would be impossible toi make ^ood the severe 
whicli the ]Karatbasbad sustainedt and plucking, in his excitemcin'l^ 
the turban from bis bead, asked whether Basseiu and all Ui^ir ne>f 
acquisitions were sufficient compensation for the twentyrtwo th^ii^ 
sand brave men who had perished* A third visit which the enyojf 
paid aflerwards to another Chief, the son of Bajee Bao, who 
pened to be with the Court, required more delicate management 
than the two previous conferences. Hie inquisitive youth was parti^^ 
cularly anxious to know the motives which iDdqced the EngUsli tf 
send a mission there. He had some suspicions thi^ there was 
intention of secretly injuring his father, and cross-questioned Gor- 
don so artfully that he satisfied himself the Endisli diploma);j^| 
was guilty of evasion, and Gordon, as we conclude from hi| pi^ 
account, was thoroughly ashamed of bis duplicity. 

Facts which shed some light upon the age are noted in Gordon's 
diary. Thus, on the fourteenth of June the fears of the Marathim^ 
were dissipated by hearing that Nadir Shah was on his way bacjk 
to Persia, upon whicli the Rajah distributed congratulatory presents 
amongst his officers, and offered ten thousand rupees at twq 
sacred shrines, vainly boasting that the terror of his army had 
dr^vejcv.the invader from his spoiK Three days after this we have 
die strange information that Sirpat Kao was detected for tlip 
third time in supplying the besieged with ammunition, and his 
treachery does not appear to have been visited with punishment. 
On the nineteenth, Venkat Kao, the brother-in-law and general of 
Kajee Kao, returne<l from a plundering expedition in the Goanese 
territory, and afforded the English a fair opportunity of observing 
bow completely Sivajee*s successor was humbled by his ambitious 
minister. By way of courting Yenkat*s favour, the Raja of Satara 
advanced a little way to meet him ; but the haughty soldier 
i^oughly declined proposed honour, and declared by a message 
that he owed no subjection to the ruler of all the Marathas. 
Unable to revenge this insult, this helpless Baja endeavoured tp 
QOnceal his mortification by turning aside in the pursuit pf game^ 
and 4«Mvas to the credit of Bajee Kao's son that, after , much 
persuasion, be prevailed upon Yenkat Kao to attend the Baja's 
Ckmrt, and apologise for his insolent behaviour. 
u After i^rmission to return bad long been yrithbeld, Gprdon sjir 
lust topk bis leave of the Baja, who at parting made, the 
i^equf^t that bis iriemi the Governor pf Bpiubay would, send .bp 
a eurmni coJJeetion of presets, iimludieg eight guineaNhep^ 
pawa.of turke^^ some Bnssompi^^ (^erkHi<^ of 
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and a Uttk mammy. Altering Iris route, the envoy trarmed 
tte territories rf Bajee Rao, and was everywhere ikvonwiWy 
impressed with a belief in the wise administration of that enlight- 
ened rulcr« The rent of land was on a reduced scale ; coose- 
gUetktly cukii^ators migrated from the surrounding countries, and 
Settled in the districts whicli flourished under the Peshwa’s sway. 
In^Poona and its vicinity traces of improvement were distinctly visi- 
ble. Tlie crowded streets of that capital were lined with handsome 
houses, instead of the hovels which usually disfigure Hindu cities. 

It contained a large foundery, where was the form of athirtecn-ineh 
iriortar, and where considerable progress had been made in the art 
pf running iron for shot, and casting shell, small cohorns and great 
Wns. Encouragement also had been given to weavers, tfii fabrics 
of whose looms were transported to various parts of India, and 
especially in large quantities to Bombay. In short, Poona was 
Emphatically the city of the Peshwas, rising with them and grow- 
ing with their growth, enriched not merely by the economic^ and 
political skill of their industrious family, but more by their ill- 
gotten gains, by the immense wealth which their organised plun- 
derers ravished from effeminate princes and helpless ryots, by the 
produce of distant fields now left, in, consequence of their ravages, 
to wild deer and boars, of homesteads now reduced to uMdeie, 
villages ruined and deserted, towns where manufactures had been 
’Suddenly stopped, and the busy hum of men hushed into silence. 
Poona flourished, because India was pillaged, languishing, and 
desolate. 

' The result of Gordon’s mission was satisfactory. He brought a 
‘eomplimentary letter from the Raja, and had become convinced 
that Bajee Rao would not molest Bombay, as he knew how 
ftiUch he was indelited to it for the prosperity of his own territory. 
All the counsels, indeed, of the sagacious Feshwa were under a 
veil of secrecy ; his own officers knew little o^, his designs, and 
submitted to his orders with blind and ready obedience ; but it 
^peared that throughout th#tountry feelings friendly to the 
English were prevalent. The Saho Raja had even disapproved of 
the attack upon Bassein, because, although he had been^^'gM In ** 
see the Portuguese humbled by the loss of Tanna and Salsette, lie 
was unwilling that they should be crushed. Muoh more weer a 
Ehnthiiiance of the English Government and their trade desbed. 
mie i&ia, Peshwa, principal Chiefs^ and especially the Yogeeilk 
fhbse advice ifisis theti highly esteemed, coincided in the 
ffiet the English i^ere a ble^ing to the country^ and ought twbe , 
mpMeA. iAA ihie triffirmatloh, whtdlt mnst haVe h^ sudi a ' 
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tsaiujniHmg effect upon the European population ofBonibfty«.,f^ 
famifihecl by Captain Crprdon, at a cost which iq these <iay$.W0 
cannot think of without smiling* The bill of his expenses a(aoant<* 
ed to two hundred and ninety-six rupees, and his reward was the 
piwsents which he had received, which were valued at two huadrjsd 
and forty rupees, and which ho was permitted to retain.* « 

Of more immediate importance was the mission of Inchbird, 
the first as regards time of those distinguislied men who have since 
conferred celebrity on the diplomacy ofthe English and Marathas-^ 
the forerunnerof Mostyn,Malet, Malcolm, and Elphinstone. His' 
object was to negotiate a treaty in the name of President 
with the victorious Ciiimnajee Appa, wlio acted on behalf of the 
Pesitw#; and for this purpose he proceeded to Bassein. Evefi 
before the negotiations wore opened the Maratha General, following 
the established precedents of his country, demanded from tlie 
lOnglisli a pecuniary contribution, but must have been not a little 
surprised by the firm stand which the envoy wisely made at the com- 
mencement. The sturdy beggar was promptly told that the Honourf- 
ableComptiny would never permit their servants to give him money, 
and would rather see the island of Bombay sunk in the sea than 
comply with any such reqiios^t. Under tlie disappointment of this 
the Marathas then began to show their teeth, andcomplaincd 
bitterly that an envoy had been sent from Bombay to the Satuo 
Baja before they had been consulted. Inclkbird was conscious that 
they had means of penetrating English secrets which he could not 
discover, and were aware of Gordon's instructions to undermine the 
influence of Bajee Kao. His position was embarrassing ; but 
having extricated himself witli singular skill, he succeeded in 
arranging the terms of a treaty, dated the twelfth of July 1739, 
which was ratified at Itoinbay. AccoTiUng to this, the Peshwa 
conceded to the English free trade in his dominions. The con^ 
trading parties ufutually engaged that debtors endeavouring to 
evade their responsibiliteb sliould be either delivered up, or 
compelled to pay all that was daen ^hat runaway slaves should be 
seized and restored to their masters, and that if the vessels of one 
fM)Wu«Hsrhould be driven by stress of weather into the ports ofthe 
wier, assistance should be rendered them ; that such vessels as 
wiSfEW wrecked on the coast should be sold, one*-half the proceeds 
of sale being paid to the owner, the other half to the Goyevament 
M whose coast the wreck might be thrown. t 

ifmkusd as hud been the success of these transactions with the 

* Msttvscrjpt copy of CspUbs Glordoa*i JoamI* 
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lliifitlittff, the feeling of securi^ which they broii^t to tb» 
iflhehitanti of Bombay was but transient* harassing reporta 
were continoally current, and no sooner had the little sailed 
away from the island, with merchant vessels under their convoyt 
than the Government became pmnfully sensible how exposed they 
were to the desii^is of their unscrupulous allies, particularly 
if Maaam Angtia should once more prove treacherous, and 
convert his vessels into transports for the Poshwa’s plunderers. It 
was said upon good authority, that a large force was being mustered 
at Tanna, and the tone of Manajee’s letters was becoming insolent 
Misehiet they thought, must be brewing. The alarm spread, and 
in a short time became a panic. Numbers of the iuhabitante 
fled, carrying away their valuables, or hiding them undei^ound. 
This great excitement subsided after a time, it is true; but, 
the Governor and Council gloomily calleil to mind how the 
wretched Portuguese had so otten been alarmed, how at last they 
heard all reports with incredulitjt, were lulled into a false security, 
and surprised by a Maratha army 'when the means of resistance 
were not within their reach. It was then a question, whether the 
armed vessels of the Company should be used as convoys, and 
whether it had not become necessary j;o sacrifice their trade of 
ftombay, in order that the island itself might be presesee^ 
How both were to be protected they could not devise. The 
Government's dilemma was appalling ; and a terrible crisis 
seemed to have arrived, when intelligence of a sad disaster reached 
them. On the ninth of November the southern coast was devas* 
tated by a frightful storm, in which three of their finest grabs, 
completely armed and equipped, and commanded by three expe-* 
rienced Captains, Rigby, Sandilands, and Nunn, foundered, 
leaving not a fragment to tell of their fato. Instantly Sumbhajee 
Angriajseized the opportunity, and sallying out, carri^ away four* 
teen fishing-boats, with eighty-four of their ^rews, from the 
harbour. Remonstrances were made in vain, and retaliation was 
for the present out of the questien.’*' 

There was not as yet any sensible diminution in the nun A epe f 
pirate^ which for centuries swarmed more on the western coast 
Ilf India than perhaps in any other part of the world, not exceptr 
bg the Bay oc Bengal. In 1733 a short, but most active, sensa*? 
tion was created amongst the trading communitv by some stent 
Dutchmen, thevifficers and men of a ship in which the retiime of 

* Thm sMiuitiof thsFonsssMiiafiHaratlissimfm 
mail of ofieial comiponfonm mi dimlm. 
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9. Persian ambassador, long resident at Surat, had been conveyed to 
Sind* Three daj/l after leaving the mouths of the Indus, these 
fellows having mutinied, resolved, like Kidd and others of earlier 
days, to speculate in piracy. Seventy-nine sailors composed the 
crew, some of whom were reluctant participators in the others* 
crime ; but on twenty-five natives of Java, resolute and desperate 
ifellows, the mutineers could place entire dependence. When about 
seventy leagues from the Persian Gulf, they mot with two other 
Dutch vessels, which they immediately encountered, and 
although their commander^ boatswain, gunner, and ton more of 
their comrades, deserted during the engagement, and swam to the 
two merchantmen, the rest succeeded in sliceriug off and ipaking 
their escape.* 

The native pirates were called by the English Sivajecs, Eemp- 
Saunts, Malwans, and Coolies. Under the name Sivajees were 
included Marathas of all descriptions, but chiefly the subjects of 
the two Angrias. The word Kompsaunt, is a corruption of 
Khem Sawunt, a name given to several of tho Bhonslay family, who 
bad been rulers or Sir Desaees of the Waree State. The first 
Khem Sawunt with whom the Government of Bombay had any 
correspondence was succeeded in, 1709 by his nephew Pliond 
uUt, with whom, as we have seen, in 1730 that Government 
made a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, against Angria ; 
but it does not appear to have been respected for any length of 
time.f With the Malwans, tho Government had a long dispute 
on account of their having seized tlie wreck of an English ship call- 
ed the “Anglesea.’* A claim for restitution was promptly rejected 
by them, as the arguments on which it was based appeared to them 
quite unintelligible. All property cast upon their coast was sent 
to them by Providence, and they alone were entitled to it. So far 
from having injured the English in appropriating the wreck to them- 
aelves, they maintained that they had acted a most friendly part in 
setting the crew at liberty without ransom, and thus enraging Sum- 
bhajee Angna to such a degree that he had declaied war against 
them. As they showed a disposition to cultivate an English 
and there was no hope of recovering the Anglesea's** 
cargo, it became good policy to meet their advances half way, and 
a treaty of peace was concluded between the East India Company 
and Siv2^ee Sunkur Punt, styling himself Governor and Com-* 
maudeMn-Chief of Sindeedroog or Mai wan. 

* 'darat Diaiy, 0tti April 1738. 

t Hamoir of tbo Sswoat Warae State, hf Mr. W. Coutiiap and Major 
I* Auld« 
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X}ie Coo}y rovers iofested tlie coast; ef Gasterat. Their 
stcongliold was Sultanpore, on the small river CurlOf wh^i^ tl^y 
lived under an organised Government, countenanced by peiabf|& 
high in authority, who, as a return for secret protection, oUaipM 
a share In the pr^uce of their depredations. The Government of 
Bombay having |pr some time h^ paid spies in their countiy, 
andoscertained the most favourable time for an expedition, sent 
against them in 1734 a little fleet composed of the sloop *‘L6n- 
don,*’abomb-ketch, andfive gallivats, under Captain Badford Nunn, 
who, after eight days, returned in triumph with five of the Cooli^* 
guns, and fourteen of their boats, three of which had cargoes^ 
whilst bis own ]x>6S included only two European and two native 
soldiers. The expedition had also burnt five boats, and the Coolies 
themselves had burnt fifty more, rather than that they should fall 
kto the hands of their enemies. Captain Nunn*s success was most 
important, on account of the moral weight which the English 
derived from it at a time when they were particularly anxious to 
have their maritime power acknowledged at Surat, and respected 
hy the Natives generally. Six months afterwards two more boats 
were taken, and ten burnt. All the prizes were then sold for tho 
small sum of Rs. 3,650, which the Government of Bombay resol- 
vedshouldbc divided amongst the captors, but the Court of Directors „ 
meanly reversed this order, and claimed a moiety for themselves!^ 
Six months afterwards the pirates took their revenge by employing 
the same spy -system which had been so efficacious against thenw 
selves. Acting in collusion with them, the pilot of an English 

S fallivat called the “Antelope,” which was convoying some richly 
reighted boats to Cambay, steered his charges through a wrong 
channel, where they ran aground, and then, after giving a precon- 
certed signal to the Coolies ashore, made his escape by leaping 
overboard. The “Antelope” was speedily assailed by a strodg 
fi)r||S of priates, and although gallantly defended for a time, further 
resistance was rendered hopeless by the exploi^on of her 
zine. Ten Europeans, two lascars, and two sepoys, perished. Thh 
master and one other were the only Europeaus that survived.f 

Tellicherry had now become the most important settlem^l^f 
the English under the Presidency of Boihbay. So numerotb 
tfere the relations it maintained with Native Powers, so constaltt 
its straggles with trading communities of other Europ^n nation, 

* Stttat Diary. • Comultation Book, aoth and 2Stih of Mareh, tad OoMhT;* 
1734. 

'I C^tltiok ’Sooki Mill lliiwli i;4W. ^ 



oraidiif « aa^MM^ 
ipli lAAi|RM9QB.i«fBwed% tbe dsfeaee «>f.kr';»ifc'«ad'>4friBiaa 
0 WI#r«dBi<>i!t]||«t » In;^ eapmditure was toisbed <m it dmtiiaaiib 
SsStoip sC^Shuato Moteoicer, it was the onljr. station- .«ai4U 
€eaati wji& the excei^n eCBomhsjrt vhklims^nglit 
isnfoy .the services of » Omplain, sad as one was am 
Aiaiaaooo aft» tUs period, the Chief and Conncil bad :ta settli 
ills matter of placing his name in their table of f)eeaa4 

damaar- J^iodmg at last that this. was bejrond tbrir capaaty, tbegg. 
im cwpelled to bring the matter baoce.the Preaident ' and- 
VMiacU m Bombay, who bluntly told them that th^ oughtiita 
he nrihed ai^ the Factors, andgrambled at bring peateimf 
11 ^ each trifiing references. ‘ 00 ' t.i 

,K town of Tellicherry was built on a rising ground near tbn 
saSt in n-coimtry consisting, like-all Malabar, of low bills omb 
qsnfMEirall^s, and was in the petty kingdom of Colastry., thon(^ 
tjpiriy. bonkiring on that of Gotiote. Moderate land-winds, witko^ 
^4 mmshing breetes from the sea, made the climate calri>fsted« 
Wpmgri Europeans for its salubrity, and tlie^ were in the habit- 
styliag Teluriierry .the Montpelier of India. To the weri of- 
town, .on a -neighbouring hill two hundred and twenty &et in 
the- Enulish had & large oblong ill-constructed aad-- 
plS^llitasted fort, containing a place of worship for themsrives^. 
lid- inW for Roman Catholics, a. handsome residence fiur the; 
Otief, warehouses, offices, barracks, and other public buildn 
igglk ;. lOpposite the ffirt, at the distance of a mile from the land, 
liyvthe shifting, where the wirier varied in depth from tm to 
l%tdve frrihoms j and between the &rt and shipping, on aovoar, 
roohs about four hundred yards from the shore, a small battny- 
WlS. aaiiasily raised for protection of the trade, aid as^rcgularly- 
npifved. before the monsoons set in. Overlooking both'! town andnf 
i^|i(ss.a tower called Coekan Caady«aad a redoubt oailed Cedojiy;^ 
wyfhj .eould only- have been rendered capable of defencb agaiUste 
t regular array , by a large. antlay rif.mouy.. Several other diib*j^ 
bfd beep built an. the land ride : a mile aodadiatflto 
tbeaes, was thefortofMeyhm, 
.'iltlUthy;Snd)itteuerime;or kuotherriMy isMi ffirawr 
jpmU itlsn4^^«^ Rhninniqiiristt, two milemdrihal^ 
j|Uri,itllTriUiol|iew 

iriM Hadscara* riMHri threMfomlm 
hemrin btnd ; ouibb hill of Edecant, near the sea, laur 



tilt en^ee to the liwee of ikMi 

BQfiesfrom Tellicheny. DhimnapotaiOi of «h^ AHf 
ohtataed poBseadon in 1734, was extremely fertile, so ilikt the 
Imds yielded two crops of grain annually, ftom sack lA 
mspe near the sea, salt was procured. The Chief and Faetoif it 
iMilraetoiif^ed to cultivate tJie ^ound themselves, but unsucoesst* 
Siliyt and afterwards, by letting portions on lease to a Captatti 
Johnspn, who much improved it, and to some Natives, they raised 
en annuol fOTenne of 13,880 fanams, in addition to 6,598 fanamt 
which Ibllicherry and Moylan yielded. The cultivation of the 
cofiee.plant, which was early introduced from Mocha, soon became 
higUy remunerative. Dhurmapatam would have afforded a much 
bettes site for the Company*s Factory than Tellicherry,"a8 it waa 
encompassed by three rivers, had a bold front towards the sea, a 
fins sandy road for ships, and was not commanded by any neigh* 
fatmriiig hills. No fewer than five fortified works were built upon 
^ two of which protected the entrance of the river. Near it, and 
in the sea, was Grove island, two hundred and fifty feet in length, 
on which also was a battery. We should observe, however, thti 
the English were only now commenmng to raise these fortification^^ 
and. that in enumerating them all, we have a little anticipated 
events ; but even in 17^ the monthly expenses of the , 

required to defend them all, amounted to seven thousand rupe^ 
and the Company groaned under such a burden, which in those 
days appeared almost insupportable.* 

. Subordinate to Tellicherry, and in constant correspondence with 
it, was the small Factory of Onore, established for the purchase of 
popper which grew on the lowlands, and of sandal-wood indigenoiAi 
to tlie rocky: hills. The transactions of the two Factors whd resid«^ 
wei here were for long suspended, in consequencer of ravages com^ 
ni&tted by Bajee Rao, who, having plundered the capital of the 
of Sunda, levied black mail m the Carnatic, had spread alarci! 

so &r and wide, tliat the quiet inhabltantsr of*Bednare and Bil^ 
jeeidesevted their fields and left them uncultivated.f 

English were, ou ^e wbole^ more secure at Tellicherry-** 
fmor feem 2te exactiaos of native princes and the raidsof plan deri^ 
tiStmi Ihan elsewhere. They wore, indeed, surrounded by anraSp 
Bir Icf ; peA ever ondeayouriUg to involve them in 

immisiiquaviieb ;; atone time comibg^ t6 them an sup^ik^tf 
folpfeeimd^ef a military force, or at least soihe gone and 
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$ al; iMiotlier tbivateaing xttdimtion for itssistonce^gi^vea 

uadificiplitied folloivrers iAr CA^ 
^ittHig iiggi^aAs upon £ngl^^^ property. It waa therefi^ 
imeemxy to jEeqi^tliem in good humour by occasional present^ 
noimplm^bu'y mas, as native epistles were calleid, from tne.palm^ 
leaves on which they were written, and a plentiful use of aijll 
nn|Sn«aion8 as your miyesty, your highness, or your lordship ; hut 
1^-^ECtory chiefly derived its security from their disunbp, ana 
the fiict that no one was sufficiently powerful to subdue the others^ 
onnduce them to unite their arms against British fortresses. ThfW 
ill trutli, not capable of inspiring the Factors with any drem 
iOff^eir enmity, until they became dangerous through the intrigufs 
jofm European power.* 

^ Xlie French were now not content with trade in India, but 
ticipated an acquisition of territory. As the English had thr^ 
Presidencies, so also the Isle of France and Pondicherry were eacl^ 
the seat of a French Governor, who, as in the Eng^h ana 
Xhitch settlements, had a Council under liim; but as he was 
the r^resentative of an absolute monarchy, was less controlled and 
Recked by his subordinates than such Chiefs as represent^ t|hp 
lepiiblican States and constitutional England. To the island 
t he one Governor resided the Portuguese had given the 
name of Cerne, the Dutch that of Mauritius, from their Prince oi^ 
Orange ; but the French, when they took possession of it in 1720| 
tlyledil^The Isle of France. Subordinate to it was the smaller 
island of Mascarhenas, thenceforth called Bourbon. To the 


■ Government of these portions-^usually styled in India for brevity’s 
i6lands”*-i--La Bourdoimais was appointed in 1733, and 
SO. indefatigably did he labour for their improvement, thait 
she inhabitants testified their warmest gratitude ; and the^au.the^ 
•of, Paul and Virginia affirms in tlie preface to his work, that wliat^ 
ever he had seen in the Isle of France most usefully devised, oif 
most ably executbd, was tljyp work of La Bourdonnais. The other 
Government was tliat of , Pondicherry, which the French bad 
obtaioe^l and fortified about thirty years before the time of which 

S fgp irriting. The city, containing seventy thousand inhabit 
ts«;was regularly and beautifully built, and so strong.were 

when the Marathas invaded tlie surroaoduig 
th^ principal Natives sent their wives and ehfldira 
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toi protection. Damas, tlie 'Governor, obtaiiicid ^ in 1 734 
pefhiission to coin money, and from fifty to sixty lakiis of rnpeee 
were issued annually from his mint He was also declare 
Nawab of the Empire, and three fine districts were ceded to kini^t 
Thus French infiuence was progressing rapidly, oven before the 
advdfU; in i741 of the ainmtious Dupleix, who is ordinarily sup-* 
posed to have given it the first impulse. Under the Oovernment 
of Pondicherry were the Factor!^ or ^omptoirs of Chandernagore 
ih Bengal, Earical on the coast of Coromandel, and Myhie on 
the coast of Malabar. 

Hitherto we have *only met the French on the Western Coast 
ef India as rash -and extravagant, but yet peaceably disposed, men- 
of business; or as missionaries at Surat, where the Capuchins, 
though labouring unsuccessfully amongst the natives, were occa-. 
aionally rewarded by the conversion of a stray Englishman.* In* 
1722, however, the French were invited to settle in Malabar by 
two Chiefr styled Boyanores, the elder of whom had formerly bemi^ 
Governor of Cadutinada, under the king of Golastry, but had 
lately made himself independent. Alarmed at the increasing 
power of the English, he looked about for a counterpoise, and 
introduced the French, who, selecting^ an admirable spot for their 
new settlement, showed, as usual, far more judgment and drscrimi-;^ . 
nation in 'such matters than the^English. They pitchetTon » 
fine eminence near the coast, between three and four miles from. 
Tellicherry, overlooking a river iu which small craft codi! find 
shelter from the prevalent winds, and which is navigable for boats 
to a considerable distance inland. Here they built thm -Factory 
of Myhie, and the English long afterwards practically admitted^ 
that it was a better situation than Tellicherry, by transferring to it 
their Residency. In 1725, however, the French quarrelled with 
their allies, tlie Boyanores, who having forcibly cut down their 
flagstaff, compelled them to abandon their little settlement, and 
retire to Calicut.f* # * ^ 

The Chief and Council of Pondicherry immediately determined 

We find tliem reconciling Hobert Lynch, a F.actor of Surat, 

Cbiireii of Eome, on his death-bed. The Chief, hearing thnt the friars had 
'ministered die sacraments to him, visited him, to learn from his own months 
Whether he had become a Bomanist or not. The dying man faintly denied, 
ihsi^he was, hut when further pressed with questions, replied ** that he was 
anSwerable to man for his actions in this life/* He died the same uight, and 
the Ca^ttbliius, supported by the French Chiefs applied to hare his femains 
tuterred ih their huriai-gtound, hut wm refused toi the grotsud that kg hid: 
uebtodls mf pt^mhu of Bomauiim, 

t AuquetiiduPerien. ; 
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10 reronge this insult, regain the iboting which they had lost, and 
Ibrther those views orindian conquest which they had just bcf^n 
to entertain* Accordingly they fitted out an expedition, embarking 
a sufficient number of troops on five merchant vessels, well-*equip« 
ped, and carrying a large supply of military stores* The eom- 
mai^ was given to M. Pardaillan Gondrin ; but under him'^waa 
an officer who has been already mentioned, and who on this occa- 
sion laid the foundation of a good and high reputation. 

Bertrand Fran 9 ois Mah6 de la Bourcbnnais'*^ was bom at St. 
Maloes in 1699, and in 1713 appointed an ensign on board a 
vessel bound for India. Having after his return entered the service 
of the French East India Company, he sailed in 1719 to Surat 
with the rank of second lieutenant, again in 1723 with diat of 
first lieutenant, and in 1724 to Pondicherry with that of second 
captain. On this last occasion, when he arrived at his destination, 
the fleet was just leaving for Myhie. Having supplied the defects 
of his education by snatches of study and extraordinary eneigy, 
he had gained some literary reputation as a naval pamphleteer, and 
was known to be acquainted with fortification and military engi- 
neering, as well as distinguished for deeds of daring ; so he was 
at once appointed second in command. Arrived at Myhie, he 
xULffid to liave been the life and soul of the expedition, and 
be invented a new kind of raftt, in each of which thred hundred 
troops were sheltered behind bales of cotton. They were thus 
enablJUo disembark in face of the enemy almost in order of battle, 
and without the loss of a man.f 

Although there was peace between the two Crowns, the English 
^Factors were extremely jealous of the French, considering the 
formation of a new settlement an invasion of their rights i and 
expectingthat hostilities would probably ensue, they hastily repaired 
a battery which had been injured by floods in the previous 
monsoon, taking care also to keep their garrison ready to act on 
, any emergency. ^ Still thire were on both sides professions of 
amity, as may be seen in the foUowing correspondence, which was 


^ teems a curioui eoincldence of names. La Bonrdonnait wot named 
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' Dpened by the commandant of the expedition, and ivhich, as it has 
never before been printed, we quote on account of its inuendoes, 
diplomatic evasions, and other curious characteristics. We would 
have the reader observe thai Mr. Adams is the same Chief who 
eight years before made the Chaplain a present of plate, on which 
' was an inscription in classical Latin ; out if he over had any 
scholarship, his letters would show that it had been long ago 
rubbed off in the warehouse of Tellicherry. 

The Frenchman is at the cSmmcncemcnt all politeness and 
courtesy. He writes thus 

“ On board of Ship Za Vierge de Orace^ November 29th, 
N. S. 1725. 

“ Monsieur,— I am charmed that the affairs which have con- 
ducted me to this coast have given me this day the pleasure Of 
your acquaintance, b will not be my fault, if there is not a 
perfect union reciprocally between us. 

“ The subject of my voyage to this place has no other view than 
to revenge the insults and perfidiousness that the French nation 
have received from the Prince of Burgorah, and I shall go directly 
about making him repent it, if he, won’t submit to reason. I 
hope, through the perfect union that is between the two g;i.tions, 
if I should want any succour, to find it from you, whom I address 
preferable to any other. In return I offer everything that depends 
upon mo, and am perfectly. Monsieur, 

“ Your very humble and very obedient servant, 

Pardaillan Gondrin. 

P. S. — I am desired by Monsieur Perier to assure Mrs. 
Adams of his respect, and I have the honor to assure her of mine.” 

To this polite letter the English Chief replies in a matteiyof- 
fact style « 

“ Tellicherry, November 20th, 1725. 

Monsieur,-— It wa:s with the greatest satisfaction imaginable 
received the honour of yours by Monsieur Louct, and shall on all 
occasions take the opportunity of cultivating and strengtliessipg 
our new acquaintance, promising on my part, it shall not be my 
fault if there is not a perfect union between us, congratulating 
your safe arrival on this coast. 

“ Am obliged to you for the notice you give mo of the occasion 
of the voyage you have undertaken ; the Malabars ha^e alwayjf 
been -pet^ious^ which the English have very often experienced, 
and was designed for these tlirce years last past to have 
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Boyanoro sensible of their resentment. The reason why they did 
not unkno\wi to you. However, may depend shall observe a strict 
neutrality, and serve you what we can, consonant to the perfect union 
between the two nations in Europe. But cannot but complain of the 
usage wo have received from Monsieur La Tuet of the “Triton,” to 
wliom have sent twice, to admit our boats to go into Myhie river, 
and fetch out the lion *ble Company’s goods lying there, but he would 
not permitt it. As heard of your coming was not pressing with 
him, but hope to receive better usage from you, in which request 
your possitivc answer, that may accordingly take measure to gett 
those goods, and advise my superiours. Your concurrence in this 
will demonstrate your resolution to keep to the good union and 
harmony between the two Crowns, and lay me under the obligation 
of serving you with all readiness. 

“My wife and self arc highly obliged to you and Monsieur, 
Pericr for kind remembrance, and in return tender our services, 
and am, Monsieur, 

“ Your very humble, &c., 

“ Roueet Adams.” 

The French having landed, captured Myhie and fired the bazaar, 
after losing forty men, and*dcstroying a hundred of the enemy. 
The commandant still observing courtesy, but indulging in two or 
three sly insinuations, wrote as follows on the evening of the same 
day 

“ From the Camp at Millie, 

“ December the 2iul 1725, N. S. 

“ Monsieur, — The gracious letter which you liad the goodness 
to write me obliges me to give you an account of the descent I 
made to-day, and forced the intrencliment, which appears to mo 
different from what the Indians arc accustomed to make. 

“ Where I took two pieces of cannon. I believe this will give 
you pleasure fr6tn the regard you have to what relates to me. 

1 shall not fail acquainting you of what happens for the future 
in this expedition, having the honour to bo perfectly, Monsieur, 

“Pardaillan Gondrin. 

“ P. S.— Suffer me, if you please, to place in this my respects 
to Mrs. Adams. 

“ One came and assured me, Sr., tliat they saw very nigh this 
morning, in the time of action, ten Englishmen. I would not 
believe it to be true, but 1 am obliged to tell you, Sr., that all 
Europeans which 1 find with arms in their hand I shall hang.’* 
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The reader will of course have observed that the object of this 
letter was to hint that tlie inimical feelings of the Bnglish were 
understood, that the Boyanore’s entrenchments had evidently boon 
made under tlieir superintendence, that the captured guns had 
been theirs, and they liad been assisting at least with their counsels 
the Natives on the battle-field. The reply was this : — 

“ Tellicherry, November 21st, 1725. 

Sir,— T his night was honored with your favours of this date, 
and am obliged to you for an account of your success against 
Boyanore, in which wish you joy. 

“ Am sorry any one should inform you that any English were 
under arms against you tliis day. That would be acting the same 
that have so often complained of ; therefore you will harbour no 
such thought. 

“ In my last wrote you about some merchandise that lyes in 
Millie river, belonging to my Ilon’ble Masters, to which you 
have not boon pleased to reply. Bcgg the favour fiiturely you will 
please to write your mind on that and other public affairs to .lolm 
Jiraddyll, Esquire, who is here a Commissary for the IIon*blo Eng- 
lish Company on this coast. 

“ My wife and self are obliged to you, and in return she gives 
her respect, and I am, Sir, &c. &c., 

“Robert Adams.*’ 

After this the Chevalier’s tone is changed. Forgetting liis 
politeness, and scorning the imj)lication that he can have any in- 
terest or concern in merchandise, lie writes thus briefly and 
abruptly ; — 

“ To the Councill for affairs of the English nation at Tollicherry. 

“ Gentlemen, — I received the letter you had the goodness to 
write me. Tou tell me of boats of merchandiscf which you have 
in llie river. Give me leave to tell you that ’tis talking Greek, for 
1 neitlier understand, nor will I embarrass myself in afiairs of 
commerce ; for I meddle in nothing but matters of war. You 
may for the future, in such like cases, apply to Monsioiirs Mollah- 
din and Tremisot. ^ # 

“ I-liavc the honor, &c. &c., 

“Pardaillon Gondrin. 

“ From the ^ort at Mihie^ Becemher 4/A, N. S. 1725.” 

So the English apply to M. Mollandin and the Council for the 
afiairs of the French Company on the Malabar Coast, who reply 
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tliUt tlicjr know nothing about the merchandise in question, tliat 
they are to% much occupied with the war to make inquiries about 
it, and that in any case t])ey would not bo competent to decide the 
matter which liad been referred to them. They therefore request 
that their correspondents will carry their complaints before the 
gentlemen of the Council at Pondicherry, whilst they themselves 
devote their whole attention to the construction of fortifications at 
great cost, and the opening of such a trade in pepper, cardamoms, 
sandal, ginger, cinnamon, pearls and precious stones, sharkfins for 
China, and calicoes, that their settlement of Myhie brings in a little 
time to the French Company larger profits than even the extensive 
conquests which they subsequently made in the interior. 

It may be supposed that no neighbourly feeling was excited by 
this correspondence between the occupants of the two Factories. 
For long they Held none but official communications with each other, 
and those were rendered difficult by their ignorance of any lan- 
guage but their own vernacular. In emergent cases delays had fre- 
quently arisen, because no interpreter could be found, and letters 
remained for some time unanswered. It was therefore agreed, at 
this stage of the correspondence, that for the future it should bo 
conducted in the Portuguese language, and thus two European 
establishments remained witliin a few miles of each other, without 
being able, if they had been willing, to exchange tlieir ideas freely ; 
not having as yet even paid to each other formal visits ; as strange to 
each other as to the semi -barbarous Indians amongst wliom thc^y 
dwelt ; an<l mutually dreading each others* designs much more 
than those of tlie heathen Chiefs with whom they were both 
intriguing. It was the business of these Chiefs to inflame Eiiro- 

i )ean jealousies, and that with two' objects : firstly, that they might 
lave j)owerful allies in the prosecution of their own feuds ; and 
secondly, that they might prevent a commercial combination of 
the two nations, and preserve the competition by which the prices 
of their pepper and other produce were enhanced. So the lioya- 
iiore egged on the English ; and it was the business of a Nair, 
styled Curringhoda, or'Cuny, to embitter the minds of the French. 
Tinis the two ])artics stood in liostile attitude ; and if the followers 
of upe wele found straying into the territory of the other, it 
was immediately suspected that they were spies, and they were 
ordered to depart. English vessels wore forbidden to enter the 
Myhie river, and when a French munchua approached too near 
Tellicherry, she was warned off by the guard. The crew of the 
munchua retorted with scurrilous language; so the French Chief 
wiis formally called upon to apologise for the rudeness of his men, 
and explain why they had bccu in such clangorous proximity to the 
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English. For the uncourteous behaviour of his countrymen ho 
readily expressed regret, but observed a prudent sileiigi a% to tlio 
real ground of complaint. In truth, the less said about it the 
better for him ; as the mancliua had been laden with a supply of 
ammunition for the Raja of Cotioto, in order that he might 
invade the Boyanore’s country, and cripple that new ally of the 
English.* 

In the following year a collision between the two European 
establishments Avas even more imminent, as the French actually 
attacked the Boyanore. The English at first assisted liiin with a 
hundred Nairs who were kept in their pay, but as he was already 
largely in their debt, and had no real intention of satisfying their 
demands, their support became so languid that be was compelled 
to arrange a truce with liis enemies. Then followed an aflair 
which wo will narrate in detail, as it pictorially illuitrates Native 
manners, as well as the singular position of all the parties concerned. 

In their account of this transaction, the Factors commence by 
stating that it was an ancient custom throughout the country of 
Malabar to observe the tAvelfth and thirteenth of October as holi- 
days, but ])robably they are referring to the Hindu Dussera, a 
moveable festival, falling about the time of tlic autumnal equinox. 
On these occasions the Chiefs held hunting parties, musteriii^ their 
retainers, following game over their own lands, and, wlion they 
dared, poaching on those of theirncighbonrs, by wdiicli means they 
liopcd to establish in time a prcscri[)tive right to their properly. 
An authenticated report h.ad reached the English that it was the 
intention of their enemy, Curringhoda, to seize the o])portunity at 
the next festival of thus hunting upon Potella and Putinlia, two 
hills which had been ceded to them, and which were of the great- 
est importance to them, as they overlooked the fort of Moylan. 
Believing that his object Avas to advance a claim for possession of the 
land, they resolved that he should not bo permitted to trespass, 
and despatched a party of European soldiers, Avitfi guns, mortars, 
some Nairs and Namburis, to occupy the hills. Possibly tlieir 
suspicion was groundless, their intrusion Avith a military force upon 
a party of pleasure a Avanton provocation, and their subsequ^*ut 
conduct in itself a disturbance of the peace. Such it Avas repre- 
sented to have been by tbeir rivals — wo may not call them 
enemies, as the relations of the French and English nations Avero 
friendly, — but they themselves declared that throughout they 
were merely acting on the defensive. They afiirmeJ that Curring- 
hoda’s followers, accompanied by some Frenchmen, apj)roached 


* Diary of tko Tcllic)*crry Factory, from 7tU l^ovombcr to December 1725. 
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tlio hilli^as anticipated, and after bolding a conversation with the 
English detachment, fired a volley into them. No longer troubling 
themselves about inferior game, both parties were engaged from 
eleven in the morning till four in theafternoon with shootingat each 
other from behind bushes, and a few stragglers were killed or 
wounded. 

Next day the French, who, as wo infer from their mild language 
and futile complaints, must have been conscious that they were 
the weaker party, and had no intention that their intrigues should 
end in actual fighting, sent to remonstrate with the Chief of 
Tellicherry for having made war upon their ally. The reply was 
an indignant protest, in which the French were charged with 
having advanced their garrison, until they were within range 
of the Englis^iins, and with not only encouraging Curringlioda’s 
aggression, bJlf as the English officers solemnly affirmed, render- 
ing him active assistance. In their rejoinder, the Chief and 
Council of Myhie denied that an attack had been first made upon 
the English, maintained that the object of their officers in being 
present at the scene of tlJe affray was to enjoy the chase, tliat the 
English had proved their hostile intentions by coming with heavy 
guns, and ^n eluded by avouching that they eagerly desired 
to live witl* their European neighbours in “perpetual peace” 
and “ loving harmony.” What opinion the English formed of 
their sincerity will appear from Mr. Adams’s reply, of which the 
following is an exact transcript : — 

“ To M. Tremisot and his Council. 

“ Gentlemen, — We just now received yours of tin’s date, by 
which '*^yoii acknowledge the receipt of ours of the IGth instant. 
By this we find, as we have always done, commit what you will, are 
never at a loss for an evasion, which treatment is grown so old, 
that it will hardl,'^ pass for current at this time of day. It is witli 
satisfaction find you confess to liave had some of your people out 
those days wo hunted, which we designed for our recreation, till 
obstructed by you and your accomplice, Cuny Nair, wlio of him- 
self would never have dared to have broken tlie peace with us 
without your inciting and assisting him, as he did in conjunction 
with your people, by firing on us first, which was a good reason 
for us the next day to go with more caution and preparation in 
our own limits and conquest. It is very uuaccountablo you of 
the French nation should not only with your moiiey and ammu- 
nition encourage tlio country against us, but appear personally 
yourselves in an hostile manner, and till you can deprive us of 
the evidence of our senses, wc shall not fade to continue to charge 
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tlie French with the breach of the good harmony between tlie two 
Crowns in Europe, as expressed iu our officers* and soldiers* narra- 
tive sent you of the actions of the ]2th and 13th instant. 

“ We did in ours of the 16th, reply to all you wrote, and did then 
signify that Cuny Nair to the 12th instant was esteemed by us a 
friend, and might have continued so, had you not beguiled him 
with vain promises of protection and charges to disturb us. If 
this is your meaning of loving tranquility, we are strangers to it, 
and shall be proud of being accounted so. As to the contents of 
what you wrote, we are, and always have been, observers of the 
peace and good harmony between the two Crowns, and find with 
concern our patiently bearing all your insults, both by sea and 
land, has not only given you the opportunity to proceed* as you 
have in this hostile manner, but has encouraged you to do what 
you have lately done with Cuny Nair ; but your d^gn not taking 
effect, are resolved to deny it. Otherwise, might have been 
as open as Monsieur Boisron of the ‘ Lyllio’ was, when he not 
only seized and detained, but plundered the ‘ Deury * grab of 
Mangalore. 

“ These your treatments arc so plain and obvious, that wo need 
not enlarge on them, and that now ^yoii sho’d begin, as did on 
the 12th and 13th instant, to give *us new tcstiralfeys qf your 
continuing to disturb us, does not at all answer your expressions 
of this date, not to give us any disturbance by land or sea. Wo 
slic’d think ourselves very happy, did your actions answer your 
writing ; then we co’d be able to say, as we have always made 
it our study and endeavours to be in good harmony with you ; 
but while you agitato, assist, and excite the country peojile in 
friendship with ns, not only to take up arms, but appeir with 
them against us in an hostile manner as above, you must pardon 
us if, in making tlio just and true representation, we occasion you 
any uneasiness or confusion, for wc cannot but say, your usage, 
for these three years last past, has been without ’regard to laws of 
nations or nature ; and as to Cuny Nair, who has broke his faith 
with us, whenever wo think convenient to call him to an account 
for it, shall not, wo hope, find any of your people with him ; 
which will induce us to be, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most humblc and most obedient servants, 

“ Robert Adams. 

“ John Johnson. 

• “ Stephen Law. 

“ Wm. Forbes. 

“ Huan Howard. 

‘‘ TcUicherryj Octoher 21, 1730. (?. 
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Although tho tone was vcrydifFerent in this Correspondence, the 
spirit which animated both parties was thesame. Each was resolved 
to occupy such positions and establish such influences, as should 
render its authority paramount, and proportionately depress the 
other. Certain intelligence again reached the English that Cuny 
Nair would attempt to raise a fortification on Putinha, and thus 
place Moylan in imminent danger ; so they once more resolved to 
anticipate him, and sent a military force to occupy the iiill. Tlio 
French then made a move, which was but a counterpart of this, and 
established themselves on a hill called Garia Cunu, under the 
guns of the English fort. Then were re-opened on both sides 
batteries, not of cannon, but uncourteous letters and angry recri- 
minations ; until, like the two British Houses of Parliament, when 
dififercnccs have put a stop to their business, and only one 
resource is left, they proposed a conference. Accordingly, Mon- 
sieur Louet visited Tolliclierry on behalf of the French ; in return 
for which Stephen Law and Wiliam Forbes went to argue 
tho question at Myhie. Neither party admitted itself to be in 
the wrong, nor was apology or retractation offered ; but they had 
at last written and talked themselves into weariness of the subject 
—perhaps a||p had been softened by their mutual hospitalities,— 
and they p^iittod their dispute to die a natural death. 

By this time tho Factors, and, which was far more important, 
the Court of Directors, had looked over their accounts, and found 
that tho largo item of military expenses at Tolliclierry had very 
much reduced tlieir balance sheet, which made them reflect that 
it was silly and unprofitable to be engaged in constant bickerings, 
and to keep up a war establishment, when it was nominally a time 
of peilfie. The Court, therefore, sent out strict orders that their 
garrison should be diminished, and a good understanding culti- 
vated with tho gentlemen of Myhie. Civilities were consequently 
interclianged between the two Factories, and the Major who 
commanded the French troopshaving with some of his officers passed 
a night with tho English Chief, expressed himself highly pleased 
with his reception. The Chief and Factors then, by way of making 
some recompense for the sums they had expended in warlike 
preparations, turned their attention to the business of extracting 
money from certain creditors of long standing, and their applica- 
tions to their Majesties tho Zamorin, the Kings of Cotiote and 
Puniture, and his Highness the Boyanore, as tiiey styled these 
ragged Chieftains, became most importunate. ^ Although they 
never continued long on good terms with their French neighbours, 
temporary ebul^tions of feeling were suppressed until, in 1728, a 
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treaty of peace and alliance was signed by the Governments of 
Pondicherry and Bombay.**' 

But English Factors were now ceasing to be solicitous for peace, 
and becoming too ready to involvethemselves in the broils of others. 
When war broke out between the Malabarese and Canarese, the 
English of TeUicherry ranged themselves on the former's side, and 
indeed became in a little time the principal combatants. Their 
troops, under Captain Sterling, and a party of seamen under Captain 
Nunn, attacked a pagoda called CheriaUoonay on Christmas Day 
1738, and having carried it after a short struggle, succeeded in 
intercepting the communications of the Canarese army with their 
fort of Madday. Alarmed lest he should be hemmed in, Bugo- 
nath, the Canarese general, after bursting some of his" guns, 
tiirowing others into||ells, and setting fire to his camp, abandoned 
with precipitation a strong position, and sought refuge under the 
guns of the fort. Ilere^he entrenched himself; but his troops 
suffered considerably from the English skirmishers and the fire of 
their guns, whilst the Malabarese remained inactive spectators of 
a contest which had originally been undertaken on their behalf. 
However, as it was thought good policy to conciliate him rather 
than drive him to despair, he was permitted to enter tlm fort without 
being assailed, and Captain Sterling, beating a retrdft, closed the 
campaign. The Chief of TeUicherry afterwards wrote to Rugo- 
nath, declaring that if the English forces had not shown singular 
moderation and forbearance, his whole army would have been 
destroyed; and the following April, the Canarese, sensible of their 
inferiority, made proposals of peace. Thus the first war in which 
the English of Western India showed any military skill, or contended 
with field-artillery and what was called a regular army, was broilght to 
a favourable termination. Captain Sterling gained a few laurels, but, 
unhappily, did not preserve them; his subsequent conduct proved 
him to be as deficient in the firmness and decision, as he was in 
the ordinary acquirements, which are essential for a commander.f 
During this time the disorders which so frequently prevailed 
in all the European Factories had found a place in the little 
establishment of Myhie. M. Bunet, who had succeeded Tremisot 
as Chief, had been guilty of such misconduct, in which his Mem- 
bers of Council participated, that an order arrived from Pondi- 
cherry for the supercession of all. In April 1739 M. Dirois came 
with a commission to act as Chief, and was accompanied by three 
• 

* TeUicherry Diary, 1726— 1726, iuolasire. 
t TeUicherry Diary, 1739. 
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lie^ Memfaein ofCbuucil. Bunet Iras imttteditttely placed aeder 
arrest, but during the night succeeded in m^diing nis escape^ ^ ' 
1*116 bickerings of the two Factories, which )u^ been for awliile 
!ulledt 08 leep,werenowagainarous 6 d,as hostile feelings were grow^ 
ing up in Europe between the French and English, and threaten- 
ing to interrupt their political relations. In 1740 intelligence 
that England had declared war with Spain, and in all probability 
Franco would take up the latter’s cause, havingreached Tellicherry, 
Ibund the two Chiefs of Factories engaged in an exchange of 
threatening letters, and apparently quite eager to proceed from 
words to blows. The Frencn, seeing the importance of the hill 
called Andola Mala, which the English had fortified, threw up 
entrenchments within a short distance, that so, as soon as war 
should breakout, they might dispute its possei^n ; and the English 
Factors, on the other hand, taking upon tnemselves an extraor- 
dinary responsibility, ordered a party of Europeans and Natives, 
under the command of an Ensign, to dnve the intruders away, 
which they succeeded in doing with a rush, although met by a 
sharp fire. In other places^ such an overt act of hostility would 
have been the commencement of a regular war ; but in all these 
affairs the French displayed, much of their usual gasconade, little 
of thqlr usual gallantry ; so that the only results were increased 
acerbity and more active intrigues with native Chiefs. Troops 
from Myliio invaded the territory of the late Boyanoro, which was 
now governed by his sister. The English, on their part, encouraged 
her to resist them, and were so fortunate as to gain over Cunlii 
Homo, Prince of Gherical, who had inherited the country of the 
King of Colastroe, and whom they engaged to assist with arms and 
ammunition to the value of four thousand rupees per annvm. 
Thus these European rivals, endeavouring to strengthen them- 
selves by alliances with the petty States around them, and secretly 
doing each other all the injury in their power, remained crouching 
and ready to sprfng the instant they should hoar tliat war was pro- 
claimed in Europe. On the whole, the influence md power of 
the English were steadily gaining a preponderance. 

The Dutch held at this time the Cape of Good Hope and Table 
Bajr, the securest haven between Europe and Asia, for want of 
which th^Msses^U of St. Helena was no compensation to the 

spice JsMds enabled them to supply 
Ihe wim with cloves, and, combined with the prodigious fertility 
of seemed au unfaUing mine of wealth. They exercised 
al^uie authority over the whole sea coaat of Ceylon ; had 
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eshdblisbed forts and foctorins in Behar, Orissa^ Bsngal, and at 
Negapatsttn and other places on the Coromandel coast ; possessed 
on the coast of Malabar the strong fort and city of Coc^n, with 
the forts of Quilon. Granganore, and Cananore, and Besideneies 
at Paponetty and Porca ; and retained their ancient Factories at 
Surat, Ahmedabad, and Agra. Many of these places had been 
wrested by them from tlie Portuguese, against whom they had 
waged continual warfare ; and as supplanters of that intolerant 
despotic race, thoy had been welcomed by native princes, who 
suffered political power and influence to pass quietly into their 
hands. Probably, if we had lived at that time, we should have 
considered that in the scramble for the wealth of India their chance 
was the fairest ; but wo now see that, as the Directors* of the 
Company wore expe^ng their zeal in quarrelling with one another, 
and becoming negli^t of their real interests, so they were suffering 
their opportunity to pass by ; and soon, by a reduced demand in Eu- 
rope for spices, one main source of their wealth was so dried up, that 
when threatened with hostilities, thoy were unable to support the 
increased forces which their position inquired. In tho meanwhile, 
they were as desirous as the French of appropriating the whole 
trade to themselves, and their tone was more offensively haughty. 
When the master of an English sloop had detained and search^ 
oneof their manchuas at Tengapatam, no apology wouldsatisfy them. 
Although, when they lemonstrated, the offender was dismiss^ from 
the English Company’s service, still they grumbled and complained. 
Their presumption knew no limits, and they insulted the English 
Factors of Anjengo by maintaining that, as the supremacy of the 
contiguous seas had been conceded to them by the native powers, 
no vessds could trade in them without their permission.'*^ Their 
internal discords were more frequent and violent than even those 
of their European neighbours, inasmuch as their temptations to 
defraud one another were more powerful — ^tho fortunes which they 
made being immense, and Governors General returning, in more 
than one insta^pe, from India with sums exceeding tho original 
capital of their own Company. 

Soon after Lowther, the English Chief of Surat, had been 
ejected for his dishonesty and defalcations from the Factory, the 
Dutch also discoverd that^ynheor Phonsen, tlieir Directore, 
owed a hundred and thirty^ve thousand rupees to his Com- 
pany, which ho had no means of paying. At first he was 
permitted to resign office quietly, on account of his increasing 

* Lottes from % Factory at Anjengo, dated IdtU Febraary 1740* 
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agQ smd infirmities ; but, the SecQn4 iu Counf^l ^4 ; Vsnoim 
a^erward^ auapect^ Jbim of concealiilg property, thej^^expelled 
Mm itrom tjieir Factory, and hept Um a cloi^ prijm^er ^in a 
private house. Both , the English and the Natlvew Governors 
hpWever, sympathised vrith him, and the l^ter placed at his sonts 
d^pesal a body of peons, with whom the young man broke bnto 
his father’s temporary prison, carried him and Jiis mistress away 
in triumph, and deposited them in safety under the protection of -a 
municipal officer. A long and disa^eeable correspondence fol-' 
lowed, m consequence of the part which the English had taken in 
these transactions. Their interference could not be justified on any 
ground of international law, but some excuse for it was to be found 
m the harshness with which old Phonsen had been treated. The 
Dutch Company condemned all their servan^for their conduct in 
the affair, and ordered that both the Director and bis Second in 
Council should be dismissed from their service. Phonsen soon 
afterwards died, and the new Directore applied to the English Obief 
for his personal effects, styling him a late deserter” from their 
Factory. In defence of his clkm the Directore quoted, according to 
Dutch custom, much law and latin ; but the English persisted in< 
delivering Plionsen’s property to the person they styled his wife, and 
who, the Dutch said, was hil concubine. The old man had only 
left soifie wearing apparel and household furniture, the proceeds of 
which were soon expended by the woman, who was then compelled to 
live on charity. 

Still worse were the distractions of the Dutch at Surat in 
1740 . Mynheer Van den Laer^ a Member of Council, was 
accused of fraud by the Secretary, and immediately absconded. On 
this occasion the English did not interfere, further than by 
affording the refugee an asylum in their Factory. The English 
Chief did not pretend to defend Von den Laer’s conduct, but urged 
as a plea for protectinghim the truculent disposition of the Dutch 
Factors, declaring that he only did it ** to free him from making 
a tragical end, which could not be avoided had||e fallen into 
their clutches.”* Two months after this, Mynheei^an den Beig, 
Ciiief for affairs at Mocha, fled from the hands of justice, and 
also found refuge in the Englii^h Factory at Surat The 
Dutch tfrectore , demanded his tr||||tion, according to instruc- 
tions received from hk superior at Batavia; but when this^ 
demand vw refu^ih a ui^ild protest was the .only results and 
culprit made his escape, as probably his fellow-^countiymen at 

a SaratDiarvi SSth Jauiurr and Utii Fj^aary 1740. 
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Simt intended that he ahould.’^ Three months hter the Birec- 
lore^bknself was «jeeted bp^bis subordinates from his own Factor^, 
and although Teg Beg Khan^ the Governor of the city, bogged the 
Chiefe of otW Factories to use their influence in order that he might 
be reinstated, they declined all interference. Mr. Hope, the Kngllsii 
Chiefs who had learnt from late occurrences that there is a tiihe to 
meddle and a time to abstain from meddling, firmly replied to the 
Governor that it Was not customary amongst his connj^yinen ** to 
concern themselves in any transactions foreign to their own 
business.*’ In fact, the Dutch Factors had already too long a list 
ofgrievances to produce against the English, and when the moment 
appeared favourable, they did not fail to i^um them up, complaining 
bitterly that their European neighbours had received with open 
arms the three distii|guished criminals wliom we have mentioned, 
besides any soldiers and sailors who chose to desert tiieir colours.f 

India was now a prey, for the fattest portions of which the Lion, 
Wolf, and Bear were prepared to fight. To conquer the Peninsula, 
indeed, to reconstruct the shattered throne of the Great Moghul, 
to occupy it and stretch a sceptre over provinces which had even 
lain&r beyond the all-grasping ambition of Imperial Rome— this 
dream had not yet charmed the imaginations of British, f*rencli, 
or Dutch. But it is certain that now the Companies and Crowns 
of the three nations were desiring not only an exclusive trade, but 
also taking rank amongst the princes of India. Sailing along the 
two sea-boards of the great territorial triangle, they eyed from time 
to time its fairest ports, calculated which would be the strongest 
positions, or the surest outlets of cominerce, and even cast long 
wistful glances up the country to those districts which, after 
supplying the wants of vast populations, poured their surplus 

E roduce on the coast for exportation. Feeble Portugal could not 
old her own ; but the three tether European powers were 
full of hope and vigour. As merchants, tffe French were 
usually inferior, to their rivals, but having lately managed 
their affairs with more skill than formerly, had so prospered; that 
in 1740 their sales at L’Orient produced twenty-two millions of 
livres, whilst they were also bringing to bear on India their 
military strength, which, when put forth to its utmost, Mis more 
than once threatened the liberties of the world. Designedly 
att^pting as they wei^e to enrich themselves in the East, they 

* Letter from Surat, dated 7th April ^740. ^ 

t Surat Diary, drd Aua^t 1740 ; Bombay Piary, lOth March 1841, 13th 
August 1742, ^thJauuirfl7i8. 
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wbto unde£iigf¥0dly prdjporing a 

Brilishv The Wolf and the J^ar ' ntiM e^Oriy waiting to ti^iit 
on and, as they approached too near, the liion would 

utter d suppressed roar. The British had rnueb to dispirit (heixi^ 
asid seemed feeble; but there was not l^ie least reason to fM 
Bfat the French and Dutch would b^in the work without their 
iatot&rence. 


Art. V.— roads AND IRRIGATION. 


1. Despcdch of the Honouruhle the Court of Directors^ No. 32 

of 1852^ Oil the nm organisation of Lepartnmis of Public 
Works. 

2. from the Supreme Q-ovemmenJt to the Government of 
BomJmg^ No. 110, dated 28th January 1855. 

3. Sliitement of new Prqucts of Works submitted for sanction in 

the President of Bombay ; No. l^for 1856-7* Printed 
* by order of Government. 


Wb need scarcely recall to our readers* minds that our Jteview 
was inaugurated with an article on Mr. Mackay’s “ Western India 
Reports’* ; and having much to say on a work of so great impor- 
tanco to the Presidency of Bombay and the Government of the 
East India Company, we intimated our intention of recurring to 
it as opportunity might offer. We are now about to attempt 
something more positive, and we trust of more use, than as mere 
driticism, os we propose reviewing the past efforts whMh have boon 
made by Government to improve the channels of traffic and the 
^^eans of irrigation in the country, and shall offer certain siigges-* 
tions m the conduct of futute op^’ations r but in noticing one 
division of Jfti MackayV book->-that on Bo^ and Water Po»0iP 
— ^ apptOipriate introditctidi^ to onr «id>ieot>^ ^ 


an afmtoipriate introditctidi^ to onr «id>ieot>^ ^ 
to^say that odk plearare in looking' baw^^ npedt 
|[|f|satstm 3 r% Ikbotm k far frotn utt&ked, as^ we tnust ^ibt but 
W ahd (ieii^^iDgctiaoimessf bf porposffti lik b'dirki conibibod 
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ceitiili d^verneiss and Jone of confidenl iasscftiom 11^ 
eaiiA«s statementSj^vbkhtdf not altogether falaOrai^, at least of 
doubtful verity^ to assume the colour of welUestabUshed fsictB^ 
and thus builds them in to irorh Up a case which* although it could 
hardly deceive a pOrson at all acquainted with India, might yet 
soit^ihe par^ views of the author's employers, and minister to 
the ignorant confidence of a mere English deciaimer or agitator. 

In proof of this we shall digress a little from our main subject 
to notice his panacea for the creation of landed proprietors, and 
his lament that the main objects of the Revenue Survey did not 
tend to this end. His scheme is so perfectly Utopian as to excite 
a smile on the part of any European acquainted witli India, and 
to be at once seen through by disinterested Natives who tnow well 
their own countrymen. Is there a single district throughout the 
Presidency where we do not at the present moment find many peasant 
proprietors liolding grants in simple,** and free from tlio 
payment of any rent whatever f Yet nearly in every case their 
land is so deeply mortg£il|ed as to be irredeemable. In many 
instances it has passed, and under the new Survey is passing more 
rapidly than ever, into tlie hands of the griping Banyan or tho 
stern Brahman money-lender, to whom tho lords of the soil 
become as mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, ekii)g out a, 
scanty subsistence by what they can steal from the corn as it 
ripens in their own fields, and from time to time plunging deeper 
and deeper into difficulties by renewal of bonds with interest. 

Turn also to Guzerat. There do you not see a set — ^ancl a 
very numerous setthHj^ are — ofGrassia landholders enjoying their 
lioldings at a very small, or even at no rent ? Yet these, to a man, 
are in perpetual bondage to hired creditors. 

It were a waste of words to say more on a point wliich is so 
patent to every casual observer ; so we thus leave the Manchester; 
^hool to enjoy their idea of fee simple,’* atid to the laughter 
of the general public for having been weak enou^i to suppose tliat 
such trash could serve their cause. Wo could discuss this and 
kindred su^^ts at much greater length, but the balance of 
attraction leads us away fmm those musty axioms and doubtful 
facts to tlie more tangible realities of our road system. t 

We begin by admitting that there is much truth in :Statc*>t 

nufimts of Mr^ Mackay as to the ^ant of roads in Guzerat, but if 
lie had pointed nut the sources from which tliese could be 
s|truot§d> the value of his informaUDn would have been greaier. 
Beads must have a substratum of firm material, which % 
to ho had in tlm h^ween tho Sabermutty and 



S0m''’1i^''"'tW''«r^t:-^ ^'1^^ 

ilj$||ij|{y^ this tar^ ii^mi df 

If it cdtEld sho^ |ltilt eil%ifi4ld%^i^^ 
liflft^&a eidi^ atiy^ftere in^auflMent' ^ ttfefr&r^te 

fi^atibn of anything iar^ Aan a mero tantoniaint dn#, 

HhStflit thn shatter be l(^ed on as worthy of bei% tateti iifi;" 
a^th^ ftilers' of the lan#be held responsible for Hieit n^eet of 
tide itnportant duty. ^ ^ ‘ 

" The Bait, if it can but be led across the immense estuaries and 
high-b^Med rivers which it has to encounter, and where fohnda-' 
tions must be dug to something of a iabul^ue depth, is the only' 
fbrin of arterial cart-way applicable to Guzerat, and even this 
Would fail if carried to the sandy countries to the west and north' 
of Ahmedabad« 

Leaving Guierat, we traveMIbuth with Mr. Mackay, and in 
his route we find that his remarks exhibit the Same spirit of 
disingenuous carping and sacrifice of tihth for the ^sake of effect, 
whe^ne^ver It is deemed necessary to do so. Tints he states, 
« That with, the exception of the Poona road, and a little piece 
leading to^Domus, there is Qot another piece of metalled road in 
the Pi'esidency.*' Before making tliis assertion he should have 
itiformed himself more fully, when he would have found that there 
ate in Salsettd several long lines of excellent metalled road ; 
that the toad from Belgaum to Dharwar is metalled throughout. 
In other parts of the country, roads are mealed when metalling 
is required, which is not generally the case wRen they pass thrbugh 
l^irite soil, as then the hatUre bf the subjacent rock renders 
$^iper metalling unnecessary. He eould also, in case he had been 
^ sbareh bf truth , have mentioned a metalled road of fifty miles 
reading from Poona to Jeonete, and moire than one in .the suB^ 
^llectorate of Nasik. 

In treating of ihe line which runs from Nastfc to Khandesh, his 
idba of reads for purely military purposes leads him astray ^aifi. 

10^' Was not made tb serve any military pur^|lb Had it 
be^'ib, shrely the Aost difficult part, Viz. the Ghat ef eomiUunt- 

with its approaches; Svould'^not'haVe 
adiS for twdnty^ve yeini. The feet fe, this tiefef 
t'Wa^ made sblely with a view of giving bread to staTv^ 
^^ple in 1826;-''ayearbf scarcity.. 
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tme QppermoBt^ Poona has always bean the empetinni 
o£these eastern dhitticls. Moreover, it was surelv an obje^^ in a 
commemal view, to have a road which sliould pass e&tival^ 
throng British territ^, instead of traversing for three qdfwtiia 
of its.exte&t the dominions of a Native Prince who had ixA Mitk 
aMishsd the transit duties at the time it was proposed, it also 
fell direcdy into the best road in the Presidency, instead of threads 
ing a tedious and still untried way to the top of the Eoombarlee 
Gtiat al^ the Quoina valley. All these were surely reasons 
quite sufficient, independent of military ones, for projecting this 
line, and their solidity has been abundantly proved by the immense 
traffic of which it has become the channel. 

Take again this specimen of &ir reason.*’ Of the Mahableshwar 
road he says To a portion of the limited district of .Mhar 
this road may be of some use and again, “ When you reach 
Mahableshwar you at once perceive the object in constructing this 
road, which was neither military nor commercial, but sckly to 
facilitate acc^s to an agreeable and cool retreat during the hot 
season.” He fails to tell us, as he might from the most common 
information have been able to do, that this line of road is, during 
the whole of the dry season, covered with droves of pack bullocks, 
conveying produce from the eastern districts of the JDeccan to the 
river’s outlet at Mhar ; tliat this traffic is so extensive ^ to be 
continued by night as well as by day. We triumphantly appe^ 
to the return of bullocks which unload at Mhar for proof of this 
fact. Had the nature of the countj^ allowed of the formation of a 
cart-road here, the cmt must long ago have superseded the pack- 
bullock ; but the formation of a road for cart traffic is physically 
impracticable. Fie! Mr. Mackay,— a little less smartness in 
your assertions, and a little more honesty in your statement of 
facts, would have rendered your book more valuable. It is now 
the mere broadsheet of a party. 

Once more shall we proce^ to show how a plain tale may put 
down the elaborate statements of Mr. Mackay. We allude to hia 
assertion, th# ” The whole line, u s. from Joonere to Belgaum, is 
the most ustiess, in a commercial sense, that could be constructed.** 


Of a part of this line— that from Joonere to Po(ma— we have 
abieady written, andi have showed the circumstances from l*h^h 
had i^ origin- We have also pointed out that, so, .for 
useless, it affords an ejut to a very large, quantity, of pijodi;^ 
Wlth,4he^porl^f^ to Belgsmm and Blmrwar sro l^vo 

ncwr ^ rieh^soil^ aI]^,^pester.;es^^ 
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gi^ even ia |pem tl>eR#e:,noro;s,i>0|tll^ 
in^|>rQV«^^je{^eJD>ecm are suffenog eniliv. the. nui^i..e(M:t- 
aeqwmt. diojct mpe Thus «e have knovn on mofo (haa 
fl^eeeaiifaii. wl^le grain vraa. aelUag in.P<wna at &rtyfaev«a 

|ie««|<|8 .for the rapee, the same gnun vas h«J% retailed in I^MWr 
i;^.,awd its eastern distru^ at nm^ pounds. Wh have asoer- 
t^lned that at such times the despatch of icnuncartsileiMn Dharwar 
to iPnona often reached the number .of uiree hunds^ per da;v* 
we say jnove in refutatimi . of the audadons aaserti(p of this 
young num ? and have we not made good our word that a pi^ 
tide vrould. put him down ? . Had he been less haeto in making 
out a case, he. might have seen that the name which stood neat 
to -his own in the travellers’ book at Eurar, availed nothing, to 
shovv how.ralueless this line of road is at presmt for traffie.of any 
kin^ However strongly it might indicate the unfrequented natun>^ 
of the ^ad as a means of military communication, it had no 
hea^ms whatever on the question of its being a road for native 
traffic, seeing that (in as for as we are informed) native cartmen 
do not insprt their names in the travellera’ book of tlie bungalows 
which, they may .happen to pass. 

...One Ifttie squib more may be quoted, as showing the animus 
of. the author, and having dSne this we leave him and his book 
foaclesslfr in the hwads of honest and Christian men. They can 
judge. wWher we have not succeeded in convicting him of perver- 
sion of facts, and suppression of truth, for the miserable end of 
aprvisg the views of a party, instead of making his book a stand- 
ard whidi might be herealC^ referred to for infcNnnation as 
tq. .tfoe real state of things at the time he visited India. The 
Hevn ..Hunee Ghat, too,” he writes, “ by which the Concan 
i| gained, although not quite so bad as the Ham Ghat, is 
apotiter fomudable impediment.” This Ghat happens to be one 
qjr the ., easiest and best chosen in the wltole line, of some length 
wubtl^ but remarkable for its gentle slope. 

. . .Wo.have thus disposed of the rc^ division of Mr, Mackay ’s book, 
V|h|dlr,we. have taken up in this separato form merely as an introduc- 
tne^sc<^ of our article ; somewhat on toe principle of a 
btoPw>who, bei^ he hqgins to lay the fonndatiqns ^ a new house, 
4^,..^ny .ihei inibbish the oloer one in ordm t^ve his hands 

v^orkii^ room. 

vhto'Jbf a;«fien47a>P^Kryiniees of .the. IktetoP 'had 

,Qr no 'Otoaijiiry in 

pads, 
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Early progrm Qwmmmt. 

pMt ' of GhtHniili ^ Salsoite^' "ieSiS. iio^ci'' 

vttlitlgds ifttlirii^jiAKliarliobd iof J%t ' We 

hil^ the ibirmUioa"<^'ef Iiet||te3 ray3i'''lii 

tl'a^'^ af>|i^ For knm tvdve 

idm tin iJeoAul’iMBsed ittrto b>6r Itinutt, sttenipts atToad-maMoi| 
as hapA, it least up te ebnchiniM of Sir JcAia 
MIK leaitiaV^nyie^ to' straggle, not oaty in bringing into sonre order 
s>turbtdiiDt aOd-'idle population, but (b contend with a reVehttO 
llditng tWry far short the expenses which the new acquisitions 
enticed on us. As to tiie disturbing causes arising out of an 
tntsettled'popuiation, the rea^ need hardly be reminded of the 
anbeessiVe Oooty bands in the Goncan, of the long, and harassing 
Operations resulting in the sulgugation of the Ramosy leaders 
^erejwmd the not less troublesome risings of the Bheels in Khan- 
desh, when General Outram earned his first laurelsi We need 
only advert to all these occurrences to show that, up to 1830, 
Government had thrir hands too full of little wars to idlow their 

cultivating to any extent the arts of peace. 

^ In thedays of the Earl of Clare toe country had subsided into 
a more satisfactory state of quiet, and the chief struggle of fhht 
hard-^worhing Governor was to r^ncq the expenditure, which had 
hitherto been necessarily somewhat on a war scale, to dinjpnsionil 
more befitting a state of poace. The deficient state of the revenue 
was met, as indeed it atili is, by large supplies from Bengal ; 
but such supplies were doled out from the imperial exchequer 
with a grudging hand, for it is to be remembered that Lord 
William Bentinck was then at the helm of Indian administration. 
He had seen the reckless system which prevailed in the Western 
Presidency, and, great administrator as be unquestionably was, 
drev the reins perhaps too murii in the other direction, to thw 
occasional stint of even necessary requirements. The EaH bf 
€9are faithfully seconded his efforts ; so that up to the period of 
his departure we had no funds to spend in any ifhprovbinents. 

' Then came into operation the new Charted which held the 
sufbcidinate Governments as to expenditure at the feet of the 
Supreme authority ; so that with our annual deficit, howeva 
wuKng Gcwern||8 might be to improve the country, nothmg could' 
be donb, as lomlotment of tho minutest sums required bAnctioi^ 
from Bengal. ' “ ^ 

Sir Robert Grant, having succeeded the Earl of Glare, came qut 
with s 'ptostige <of superibr poww;*^^^ tirother of thb President 
cf 'Ifi^ Bbsrd, and’^as bne who had tong and' cttlbfii^ 
atiifiiid Isiftom It was thonjj^i tint by the 
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isMnM|i%'«MNIioB«l fitHatiw I S Mt e m- — ■ » fofcQawiMMMt. 

iamMi had no naalt rfage, aoSeed thwipj^ >»« tMliwiwtfaa 
down, and to firustnto somo of his fimdost pijqeets. Tho'ififcdio 
^tmaAitHt-Sa ^BohoiiM-Md - creijr mm ‘k(ni«Bv«itat 4 hsnwldait 
IHpd eai^lo sdod that maaf^im tofned to*lli» kBfmveBtsBtrttf 
I^SKMintoy iS’itB'aoads oad ita iir^iatioii, ‘oad ^tOdofea^onMtf 
iha >p«qpk^ and geaeioUjr ia amoliorntn^ th« «oiiditMlBf''rf<tte 
inauast >-'i ...•■■ .<•'!■<: ;•• • •''iv-'. 

. M aaumrly ^aaod of hia vole ^ Bobert pasnad dw nraHds 
wj^ehMasidtad in the establishnimt the Bead* and lEadk 
He most folly pmnted out the^solid odyaattges 
^JUttly^to oiiae fiom its exteadsd .operstions, and in fut nude 
a case so staong as to oonvinoe even the Caloatta financiers ; «m 
the vork of improvement may be sud to have been ftom this tioBa 
bspui. • '■ A' ' / 

. I It ia teoa that during the rule oft^ John Jdalcoln^ the wdatad 
labousoftha Bhoie Gw was canaad through; but this vrasTather 
na.ieseeptH»nl&ctthm]^.«ragenerid sy8tmn, vheieas die plans 
efSir Imbert Grant vrere ftamed to meat all otmtingaieieB relating 
to the inmvovement of the' eounti^. These emmcaoed not onfy 
NKik and! tanks, hot the reclaiming of land from the sea,; tin 
ieratdruotimi of wells for the people, of Chowries, curtown honsea, 
fmthmr villages, and other minute points coimeeted with die 
^lln|WvenlMn)t of die distncts, such as the building of bunds, mad 
iniwaig watet<*<oui8es. A Superintendent, one of tbe ablest-of 
oar English ofBoers, was appointed on an ample salaryi and under 
h^ were numerous assistants, also migtneeis, wl^Mver available, 
.with sidnndinate senesmte, carooons, Ac. &c. Toeach of these 
aasMtside iras allotted partmular districts, widi thw icapalnlitiaB 
and wanta of which he was directed to make himaeif fuMjr ae- 
' quainted, and this by bdng continually <» the move tihcongheat 
.iw.filk aaasen ; nevm returning from a journqr by the same 
imite.wheie he could find another to travel by. . .'i;. 

^ howeveri doea^ not seem to have been made Ibr (he 

'■.■WbtjsmA-'Of- the eystem to our neheet diatricte,a|mh as Gumiht 
.|ui|J9myw«r< ; Jt was pndiabfy thmight that mWlfeMtiastitaee 
4hA.S»peiioteiid<ait wowd find quite enough , .to do b ke^nmifis 

S eon the ef)«ratiiD|is eanded on ia tbeDeeemi and Gen«ai,''SKd 
at :N|ein|i|dii «a the e^demibecaase BKawpasMmtUnwnritit^, 
spd tkiijPtriiiln !if tW imwfhiTimj 



m Boad mi^ TMt Jhfmnrnt. m 

meiit'te?B>g<beeD oifp^nudv^Q iranumvilfSS 

iq[Read'<o«a(.diew nra^^ TbM^ Maanw. |iKitrm«»;;ti^ 

•KhMwIflA fim daBed-nnw agyate mgoiMiblg tdt ;>afl 

jcoaevfim&ig obeet nili^^tbe eogtmem^vbninii^ vi tin* llititujr ' 

■BoudL:)^ .f-; >■ 1 

) ‘ Jtanog dte> fimt six yean of its euBtemee tke Bi^pattawat 
ahsmd ooBsiden^ signa of life and vigour. Sew nofda wen 
■begua» and ia aoma inataoceB completed. The very imfoaetMa* 

, :ldB line firom the Thul Ghat to .fihewnck.waa furveyed, 
dbned, and improved, and a'’''foandation was laid forthe vety 
aiieees^ attoapt vrhkh waa aftnwnrd made by the late Major 
, Peat and Captain Chapman; to ascend the Thai Ghat. Sev^ 
impnvementa wen am effected in the line of oommunication 
.'between Nank and Maligaum. The road af^oachea around 
^^.Poona were mult^lied, and Salsette waa intersected by a net- 
.iWnk .(broads. . 

Nevertheless, it does not appear that the Departm^t, even at 
this early stage, attuned the main objects of its instituti(m. To 
aay that this was done by the roads which were made, and the 
ftwiooBseoads whidi were opened, would be an error, seeing that 
'^e jgpsat use of the Department was deemed to be less the cini<- 
(atrnction of particnlar lines of road than the opaiiD|^ of the 
cnnatry .genesr^ly to carts, which could be readily in many places 
effected simply by smoothing and cutting away die nummous 
gulMeaand khunds which intersect the cross ranges. This would 
i faive been a measure of comparatively small expense, but of vast 
immrtanee to the direct communication ot one aide ef a district 
with the other. 

< In the Tank and Bund division of the Depu^ment dw pro* 
giess ftaa even more chequered -than was the case in diat of the 
jNndei‘\Althimgh somepn^ess was madein Khandesh towasds 
Mnewing. the magnificent systun of inigation which' had lietn 
jpiganisM fay the Mahome^ eoveiugns in th4r palmy dayB,.>it 
is not easy to point out anj^faing permanent in this reiqpect '.which 
has beui effected elsewhere. A work on a large scale, invotving 
"the ^ttiag4n of . a mountain gorge at Kussoordie, and the 
dnbdbntiDii joithe sU^ly of water which would thus be ccdlscted 
■''tftWriga t s rinralB d cffthe lower-flying villages, was first undertdun. 
.'Hans, sliikesof exo^entatrdadidnmsonTyt werebuilb Immense 
: eaxthwiwim were added to these, as a eontmuadoa, at parte where 
.tjte’ pwsan tejeC wvter waa deeBMd to be leisr the woHc 
aeeuiiidiBeoafiiete want -of a conduit to ^ 

Aiteteito lid Tire viQigett wave nte ia a peaiteMi te 
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iiHmr tbe. i«il|>eiMKiiii| il(Bei^i7,ib«s;>JC08it^^ ilid»c.«hnM^;h 
80>. thdl^.i.tjte. widetta^g,. aftor about 



fiK^m itf jieid mthi^g «t Mkl; whmi the kntA wasisoiTed 
Ei]i; tlieliaad <4 |^i?avidw)ice^» {mm m» nigbt, duxing die autumnal 
rains^ the whole of the earthwork was swept awj^*j£|0fhe ma-» 
•pni7 xemainSf a moBumeut of .the Road and Tank J^artxnent. , 
I ^ Another^ undertaking in a diffdibnt quarter was equally hapless 
in its results* A large quantity of land near Basseia was to 
have been converted into Uiat valuable soil called ** salt batty 
landf ’* as lucus a turn iaeendo, because the sea, and consequently 
the salt, is kq>t out This was to have been reelaiined at a greatt 
advantage to Government, for wherever there is Sud lanA espei^ 
daily near Bombay^ cultivators are never wanting. Tlie work ha4 
made good progress : the flood-gates were constructed, and were 
king juf de verandah of the travellers’ bungalow at Bassein. 
The fact is^ that here, as at Kinssoordie, nature had taken the 
matter into her own hands, and the tide of one night had swept 


^The unprofessional man maybe forgiven if he surmises that 
in these and other cases which will probably occur to the reader 
of^thisi there has throughout been too rigid an adherence to 
inathematicaHnrmulad, and too small an allowance made for the ^ 


aetioh ofd^turbing forces always unequal. Often in the tropics^ 
these forces reach a height which must make the calculations of 
the. most ecieotifia officer incorrect, unless based on practical 
experience. A little excess in strength can at no time be a fault 
in a tropical country, and hence the s^idity and enduring natuto of 
many of die works ' constructed in the Mahomedan period. 
Prol^bly the constructors of these based their calculations on the 
actuid observatioh of the depth of the adjoining torrent-beds and 
ravines^ rather than on any scientific rules.. ^ 

JSuch, with the exception of one or inore4isiiks in Ehandesh, 
sei4to, ;have been equidly fruitless in their results^ compose the 
niiaiii works> executed during the existence of the R^d and Tank 
The cleantt^ mst and repair of 

of ebe Ehwdala tank»^ of dm Goreeg^mi tonk^ were iueith^ vel^ ^ 
iinpoift^ CMi v^^ All these and^ otlii&r ^ 

shertotepinls w^ it is beiiemdi made dto^^#ul^ t# a^^x^ 
sevem'wiM Gdurt in 1844 ahd 1845 ; mi 

this..dpl|Ar.^ wgi/.^dfoned 
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diatlngvusbed^ Chief Engineer, Golenel Q: B; Jervie,f sub- 
mitted to Government abou^ the same time; At that period the 
extinction of the Department waai it is believed, seriously con^ 
templated. Bat v Sir George Arthur, the then Governor, deter^ 
mined to give it one more trial ; so it continued to straggle 
through its maturity and decrepitude until 1854, ^hen it finally 
merged . in ihe Works Department, under direct control of the 
Chief Engineer. 

The reports from 1846 dovrourards will be found to be mostly 
confined to the repair of old loads, the opening out of some 
lines of new ones, the construction of travellers' bungalows and 
bye-roads of access to them, and such like matters. They are 
hardly worthy of being chronicled in a public report, except to 
show (which they effectually did) that the per-eentage for super- 
intendence was, as might be naturally guessed, excessive ; for 
when the works undertaken are of si^l value this per-centage 

[ proportionally rises. More money was also engulphed in a great 
attice bridge, built on the American plan, between Maligaum 
and Nasik. This, after much correspondence, had finally to be 
removed* We are not sure that even the repairs of the Church 
of Tanna was^not a work of the declining years of tlie Road De- 
partment ; for its title of Tank Department may be said |o have 
been virtually thrown aside from 1845* 

, It must, however, in justice be added; that the construction of 
the Thul Ghat line, and the numerous irrigation^^tensions by 
means of repair of dams in Khandesh, had demonstrated bow 
much could be done by energy applied under the control of 
judgment and local experience. Still, it is now an admitted fact 
that the Road and Tank Department proved a complete failure. . 

On the causes of this (which, by the way, lie on the surface) we 
may dilate at some lengtti, for the benefit of succeeding gene- 
rations and future Departments of the kind. The first of these 
causes has already been hinted at, vix. the obsiftnate adherence 
to mathematical forms in making calculations, when a minute sur- 
vey of the features of the surrounding lands might have afforded 
more certain aid in estimating the power of water currents and 
otber .forc6s«f«HA. second and most iihportant cause is to be found 
in the ofllceil who were too often seized as subordinates in Ihe^ 
engin^ring ^arge of extensive districts. The untoward oceur- 
leBce iof the ^A&haa war took off the flower of our engineet! 
officers towards;^ north-west. . Their places had often to ^ 
snj^ied from the imei and filled Jby men vvho had oal/^sotme 
k^i^^ledge m locals experience } and seme # whom 
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were in otlt^ particulars quite unfit for the important duties they 
had to perform. It were invidious to be more minute^ Suffice 
it to say, that in many cases the Curse of patronage was,; as usual, 
to the interests of the public service, particularly at the hmn^ 
critical period in the existence of the Road and Tank Department, 
during the administration of the late Sir James Camac. A third 
. cause is to be sought for in the abomination and fidly ofthe con- 
tract system as it formerly existed . ] Happily, this is now only a fact 
in history ; but we could show that in many, if not in most cases, 
contracts were sold over and over again, and the wretched holder 
of the last transfer could not afford to make his work of any soli- 
dity. How dse can we account for the perpetual mis-constructiou 
of small bridges, and even waterways, whicn renders our provin- 
cial engineering so often an object of laughter even to the un- 
lettered native ? Here may be seen a bridge having its finuida- 
tions undermined by the first autumnal torrent which occurs after 
it has been erected ; there another, to keep it company, standing 
proudly erect like an island in the middle of surrounding sea. 

Could these failures occur so frequently as they do, if more 
care were taken, and a large amount of local experience appli^ 
to such works? This local experience was, in (lie case of the 
great Poona dam, gained oi&y after several successive overthrows, 
and turned to advantage by the minute attention which the late 
Captain Studdert bestowed on the work in its last progress. 

This bringa us to a fourth and all-pervading cause of failure 
throughout the works which have been undertaken by European 
officers, viz. the too great trust which they put in their maistrees or 
head men, and the comparatively slight personal inspection which 
they themselv^ give to the works in progress. In many cases it 
is believed that the maistrees have some personal interest, direct 
or indirect, in the work, and that they will thus inspect and report 
on unserviceable constructions which do not stand the test of a 
single monsooni Are we to blame the unfortunate officer for 
this ? No ; the same moral blot runs throughout the wWe of’ 
our public departments ; and it were not too much to say that 
tlie rottenness in the subordinate department of the revenue 
and judicial lines is to tln^ ih the engineering branch as three to 
0iie.^So much does a ^inrt^ean officer feel himself trammeU^ 
by harpies who look on the plunder of the Government or of 
ryot as a mere spoiling of the Egyptians, spoil to be 
imd hoarded up for Ihe^ppy day when the ^VMhmeba*’ dhdH 
to- diivim fimn Indian 
u A 4l%h cause of; ^ total Mi»e 
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nwdcitbfied) in our intended district impioTdineiits, has 4)een « the 
defective eifecation of our civil officers, which rendered .them! in 
moitt! cases incompetent (pven supposing they had possessedtthe 
tiwse) to re(X)mmeiri thoM^coimlvaeto or when, constructed to 
judge^of woihs Suited to the province over which they ruled. 
We have before adverted to the fact that much might have been 
done by 'making short pieces of road through cross ranges of hills ; , 
and ^ we need not add that still more might have been effected by 
the timely direction of attention to points where water could have 
been usefully turned to account. 

Here we must, however, say, that much of the fault in this 
matter rests with the Government themselves, in withholding 
flfoitt officers of high position the power of expending by their 
own raiotion moderate sums for the furtherance of irrigation in 
particular spots. This power could easily have been conceded 
without any clashing of interest or duties with those of the Bead 
and Tank Department. It would have sufficed that such and 
such a piece of work had been reported as having been undertaken 
by the Collector in person, and the accounts thereof been rendered 
by him along with his own annual budget. 

Mr. Mackay gives a table, showing the very meagre amount 
of advances which had in successive years been made for purposes 
of irrigation, but of these it is believed that the greater part were 
issued, not through the Road and Tank Department at all, but 
hy an officer who had a specific grant for the purpole. 

It is to be hoped that the present system of examination for 
the Civil Service may bo made to include more subjects of prac- 
tical utility than it now appears to do, else we are likely to have 
a future as hopeless as the past has been fruitlessT That we are 
much behind both Bengal and Madras in our appliances for irri- 
gation, cannot be denied ; but it seems probable that the works, 
now in progress hi Sind may raise us somewhat nearer to their 
level. . ♦ 

We do^not concur in the view taken by those who believe that 
by damming up some of the great rivers in Guzerat we can add to 
the^riches of that already highly-cultivated country. The physical 
Obstacles are, in our opinion, too numerous to allow of this ever 
beihg 'done to a profit, or even with advantage. These obstacles 
«ike-^bteken raVkny ground, the waini of the stone required as, a 
fottndalion for such iKinstructm the rifty black soil thror^ 
which many kr jnoat of the canals must be carried. Guxerat has 
been, and is a^in becoming, a great counisy for irrigeetfon 

wiI»il ^ihe time shall arrive that the 
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niiAierous works of that description which existed in the flourish- 
ing period of the Mahomedan rule shall have been irepaired and 
set in action, that province will not ^ behind any district in 
India in provision for the comfort of its population, nor in the 
amount of revenue yielded from a given surface of country. 

^ Tn the former part of this paper wo have pointed out tlie short- 
comings of the Road and Tank Department, and have endeavoured 
to investigate the causes out of which these failures have arisen. 
Under the new order of things, with an increased allowance for 
expenditure on public works, and with the errors of the last twenty 
years to serve as a beacon for our guidance, we have good reason 
for hoping that something solid and tangible may be effected, 
and thdrtn the period which has to elapse between 1856 and 1876, 
the fruits of new works on roads, tanks, and wells may bo visible 
in the increase of revenue and the people’s wealth. It is of the 
first importance that the more liberal grant now placed at the 
disposal of the Bombay Government for carrying out public im- 
provements be not frittered away, as heretofore has sometimes been 
the case, on objects of no public importance, such as making 
roads to travellers’ bungalows, and other trifling matters. It is 
also of great consequeuco that it should be expended in such a 
manner as to give certain returns, either in increased commerce 
or in augmented revenue. 

We may hero cursorily glance at some of the modes in which 
the grant may be most usefully applied, and at the most promis- 
ing localities for its expenditure. The works for irrigation in 
Sind, if coiiti^ed on their present scale and the same basis as that 
projected by Uolonel Turner, the lato lamented Chapman, and 
others, may be safely loolredto as affording an immediate return —a 
return increasing annually as a population flock from other coun- 
tries to these new lands of Goshen. Tliis afflux of the industrial 
classes has madt the improvement of canals, projected and car- 
ried out by the genius of Colonel Jacob, already a solid and 
remunerative undertaking. As to Guzerat, we have before 
stated it as our opinion that stream irrigation is inapplicable, at 
least to the British portion of that country, but the remote dts*- 
tricts to the West, all of them under the rule of qitad independent 
Chiefs, may, it is thought, admit of a good deal being done, especi- 
ally in the higher fqrks of the Sabermuttee, Myhie,and other rivers. 
But this question we for the present set aside as not within our pro^ 
vinco^*^«{»t some fUture day this Bevieto may have to record 
impi^oillneiita here^ but the time has not yet come* The great 
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water resource of Guzerat Prefer consists in its tanks, and wells* 
From tlie former certain valuable crops, such as rice and 
wheat, ave furnished with the water they require beyond that 
which the annual rains of the season afford* For wheat, 
generally, a regular course of irrigation throughout its growth is 
not needed, but one or two winterings as the ground begins to dry 
up after November, which it does with peculiar celerity under the 
influence of strong easterly winds. For rice, again, probably all 
that is necessary is a single watering, to replace the evaporation 
caused by drought in October. Besides these principal products, 
numerous others are raised by means of the ^Vater from tanks. 
Cotton, carrots, coriander, fenugreek, Indian corn, or jowarie, 
grass for the food of cattle in the hot season, — all these have their 
turn in the rotation of Indian cultivation. We believe the 
records of the present Revenue Survey in Guzerat will show that 
by an extensive repair of the tanks, the quantity of these articles 
raised might be with ease quadrupled, to the great benefit of the 
poorer classes, and junquestiOnably also of the revenues of the 
State. 

-As to wells, already numerous in the more highly-cultivated 
parts of the Kaira collectoratc, in a short year, 1832, fourteen 
lakhs of revenue were raised chiefly, if not entirelj^ from the 
well cultivation. They might be increased tenfold iiTOtHer parts 
of the country ; and when it is considered that sugar-cane uni- ' 
versally forms a crop under the rotation system of jfell culture 
in Guzerat, and that tobacco, for export to Sind and otlier places, 
is another produced, it will be apparent that this branch of irri- 
gation is not less important than that of tanks. 

A third most necessary improvement for tliis rich province will 
be a series of roads, carried, sis far as the material for making them 
can be found, from the hill range on the northern border to 
converge at some points where the railway travcfrses the coun- 
try. The importance of these communicatiorA for the supply 
of timber and bamboos, which are found in quantity on the 
hills from Godra west, can bo best appreciated by those who 
know how scarce and dear building materials are throughout 
all the flat country from the Myhie eastward, and how much 
oi' the present supply is due to imports by the sea-boards. Such 
roads need not extend beyond the limits of the rugged country, 
which stretches in a line from Cliampanee to Aboo, as without 
that boundary parts find no difficulty in passing anywhere. 

A fourth great work to be expected from the department now 
organist, is the provision of shipping**stages, piers, or any other 
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feasible means of embarking produce from the shores of the muddy 
and sludgy creeks and rivers which indent the sea talooks in so 
many places. It may be thought that the railway will supersede 
the necessity for much shipment ; but this is by no means the case. 
The cotton of all the flat country from Dholka westward, at least, 
will continue to be exported by these seaports, as after January it 
can, under the influence of north-west winds, bo delivered in 
Bombay in a shorter time than it could be by the railway, and 
at a much less cost. 

The remarks we have just made apply chiefly to Guzorat, north 
of the Myhie. To the south side of this great river we fall on a 
province considerably different in its features. We have the 
Baroda country, with its rich garden land in a sandy soil, trusting 
solely to wells for irrigated cultivation, the tanks, such as have 
been in the olden time, being generally near the last stage of 
ruin, and little caleulatod to increase the area of ground artiflci- 
ally fertilised. It must, however, be allowed that here garden 
cultivation is carried to a high pitch* of perfejption, and tlie heavy 
crops of turmeric, garlic, tobacco, and other esculents and stimu- 
lants grown, even under the unequal gripe of Native rule, show 
how much more might be done under a system of settled tenure 
and moderate exaction. Water near to the surface, the material 
^ for wells, %. brick-earth, brushwood, manure, and lime, in the 
utmost abundance, with a dense population for the purposes of 
labour, — alj^, indicate the capabilities of a country where industry 
is at present rather tolerated than encouraged, and where the 
husbandman can never lie down at night witliout tlie fear of seeing 
his homestead blazing before morning, owing to tlio loose popula- 
tion who have the liberty of enforcing tlieir undefined and often 
iindefinable demands from the ryot, independent of those made by 
the State, We allude to “ Guras*’— or the share of produce 
originally demanded by tribes of plunderers — and many other 
claims shrouded /n names unintelligible to the European reader, 
but well known in the woful experience of the industrious farmer. 
In fact, they recall to the memory what “ our Ireland” was but a 
few years ago. A roughly-written notice is stuck with an arrow 
to any post near tlie dwelling, and a cake of cow-dung appended to 
the missile gives to the householder unerring warning of what he 
has to look for unless certain claims are forthwith settled or 
compounded for. ^ 

The Broach pergunnah next meets the eye, and here of artificial 
irrigatidfl there is little or none, except towards the sea border, , 
where the soil and the , tanks admit the culture of rice and wheat 
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(both of superior grain); raised by the aid of a few overflows from 
rile tanks. It would, however, appear that up to 1788 irrigation 
was also extensively practised here in the cotton lands ; as appears 
from the tour of Hove, the Polish traveller, printed in 1855 and 
published under the auspices of Mr. Gibson, Conservator of 
Forests. It is not, however, clear that those reservoirs were 
more than mere earthci^ excavations, carefully made, and calcu- 
lated to hold a supply of water until the March sun rent the soil ; 
but such as tliey were, they subserve(^a great purpose, and there 
is no reason to doubt that, under a renewal of similar industry, the 
cotton crops of the province might be doubled. 

It appears to be a question open to discussion, whether very 
light taxation, hitherto held as a panacea in Indian husliandry, 
is not too often an incentive to laziness ; and there may be, as 
will afterwards be seen when we review the garden land of the 
Southern Mahratta Country, some reason in tlic argument that 
’^'retty heavy taxation, provided the proceeds be mainly expended 
.a improvements on the spot, may be preferable to a very light 
impost, not an anna of which is returned to the soil in the shape of 
local advantage. We throw down the apple for argument, leaving 
others to pick it up or to discuss the question as they please. 

The Surat districts, extending from the Taptee to the pamaun 
river, may next come in for a small share of attention, as aflbrd- 
ing a bright picture of successful irrigation by raeStns of numerous 
tanks and wells. The country is in a state of growing prosperity, 
and requires but little engineering aid from the State to render 
it equal to the most fertile parts of India. Mr. Bellasis, in his 
Beport, states (para. 30) : — “ There is not a village which does 
not contain two or three tanks, and fr^ ten to thirty, or even 
more wells, used for irrigation. Tanks are here made at a small 
cost. By taking advantage of the natural undulations of the 
country, and by observing the direction in which the natural drain- 
age flows, large and fine tanks are made by s^lnciply raising an 
embankment, so as to connect two ridges of elevated land, and 
thus form a basin into which the surplus water accumulates.’* 

Here, however, we have again the inchbus of a Native Govern- 
ment intersecting the most fertile parts of the province, insomuch 
that in some of the pergunnalis belonging to the Gaekwar, and 
administered by his Sursoobha’* at Nowsarie, seven-tenths of 
tbe lands are in a state of nature, or kept as grass preserves. If 
we look at the jpergunnahs of .MuroUe and Mhowa, this fact will 
be painfully apparent, for in these,* with soil of first-rate ^ality, 
and water near to the auiface^ not a green blade is raised exoept 
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under the influ^ce of the annual rain ; and the population} which 
puce was dense, has long ago migrated to other hidings, where 
the reward of industry is more sure. We grant that in Nowsarie 
and Gundevee (both of tliem close to the centre of the Soobha) 
there is no little of successful industry . and of careful garden 
cultivation ; but these are rather the exception than the rule 
throughout this division of the province. • 

We have spoken of the want of engineering aid in our own or 
the British portion of the 4ltaveesy. To what points* should thft 
be direpl^ ? 

Birstf — ^To the formation of a broad central road leading frona 
Surat to Damaun. In calling for a broad road we speak with a 
purpose, for no one who has seen the country can be ignorant of 
the immense extent of its cart traffic, llardiy is a foot passenger 
to be seen on the main roads, — all ride in carts, and those of the 
most varied construction : many so small and light as to hold only 
two passengers, while the labour carts, and those laden with com^ 
mercial pr<^uce, are as solid and large in their construction as the 
bullocks which draw them are powerful. It is a cheering sight, 
and no mean indication of the prosperity of the country, to 
observe in a day of the cold, season this extent of cart traffic. 

Seco^d ^ — Some large bridges are required, particularly near 
Kotiawaree, where the river is dangerous, and the approach very 
trying to cattle.^' It may be doubted whether some of the other 
rivers or creeks could be bridged, except at a great exi>ense ; how- 
ever, the suspension bridge would be very applicable here, on 
account of the abundance of rough material, viz. wood. But all 
these are points for the consideration of a regenemted Public 
Works Department, anty leed not be enlarged on here. 

Thirds — large ana strong road leading from the eastern 
forests to the coast. Strong it must be, on account of the great 
weight of material which will have to pass over it, such as timber 
logs of the largef?t size. Fortunately, there is in tliis division of 
Guzerat no dearth of material for roads, — at least it is always 
obtainable within a few miles of the deepest parts of the black 
soil country. 

Fourth, — Jetties, either of stone, of wood, or of date*tree trunks 
(the latter most abundant here), for the shipping of produce at 
Balsar and other, bunders, that of Balsar being one of rising 
importance, and likely at no distant period to form an outlet for 
much of the produce of ^erar^ 

We' have devoted thus much of our space to Guzerat^ iSretly 
becauiMf^its import commercial audagricultural pxo^iaee, 
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-—the richest in the Piesidencj ; and secondly because it is one 
which has hitherto been of all the ftost neglects in an engineering 
point of view. In fact, excepting the great bridge at Baroda, the 
work of OUT present gallant and accomplished Chief Engineer, and 
the water supply of Ahmedabad, there is not another indication of 
ei^neering skill in the province. 

We may now ascend tlie Taptee, and turn into Khandesh. 
The works in the western part of this Soobha have already been 
partially noticed in speaking of the defunct Road a||| Tank 
Department. As to the general features of the province, in its 
adaptation for roads it has every natural advantage; but as the Rail 
will traverse it in an oblique direction, to reach Julgaum near 
the Taptee, it is not probable that our future engineers will be 
called on to form a main road. Roads of communication with 
the Rail must, however, be formed, from the rich districts to the 
north of the Taptee, from the cotton country to the east of the 
rail line, from the Adjunta Ghat, and from the Kunhar Ghat above 
Bhal Bhingam ; also a line of communication with the made road 
by Khondabaree Pass now under projection. None of these lines, 
with the exception of the first, are likely to cause any great outlay, 
or to demand much engineering skill, the features of thejiountry 
being especially favourable for lines from the East to the West, 
and vice versd, * 

In respect to the irrigation requirements of the province : — the 
western talodr, or Baglan, has long been famed for its water 
capabilities, and due advantage was taken of these by the Malio- 
medan monarchs who held sway in Khandesh, as may be seen by 
the numerous dams and canals which yet remain to attest their 
efforts. The solidity of these works is sucli that often a very trifling 
repair siifficosito^ spread the blessings of irrigation over hundreds 
of acres ; and of this facility advantage has been duly taken by the 
engineers Scott, Hart, and Bell, who liavo produced solid results 
at an expenditure comparatively small, the direct money return on 
the outlay having been such as might satisfy the most eager capi* 
talist. Not a little yet remains to be done ; and should the present 
Collector, Mr. Mansfield, remain in office a few years longer, there 
will be no reason to complain that the agents of Government have 
Ibeen backward in turning the resources of the district to account. 
It must, however, be apparent that the supplf of water in these 
western rivers apd streamlets is less abundant than was formerly 
the casei a fact which all the natives point out This been 
•attempt^ (o be^ accoiiuted (by Mr. G^rgo Ibverarityi the 
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fvmiit Collector of Broach^ and long ago distinguished by hk 
services in Khandesh) from tlfe forest near the sources of the 
streams in the western Ghats having been in a great degree 
encroached on by cultivation and otherwise recklessly destroyed. 
The evil seemed a necessary one« owing to the number of Bheel 
cultivators located there, » who had abandoned the sword, for 
the plough ; but it would have been far better if other situations 
could have been chosen for the settlement of these tribes, and it 
may now be difficult to bring about a more sound policy as to the 
forest iHthose mountain gorges. That Mr. Inveracity has indi*- 
cated the true cause of the decrease of water in the streams, the 
analogy of other countries in India, particularly of the Mysore die-* 
tricts, where the same practice has been pursued, and with an 
effect precisely similar, leaves us no reason to doubt. ^ 

The rest of the province of Khandesh is little fitted for stream 
cultivation, and the rivers being oonfined within high banks, give 
no scope for great works ; but the wells, which have been at one 
time most numerous, may again aid in increasing the productiveness 
of the country. Hitherto, however, a very short-sighted and 
uncertain scale of taxation on these has greatly tended to keep 
down the number of old ones repaired, or of new ones opened, but 
it is probable that this cause of backwardness, if not already 
removed, is in process of being so. Much has been effected by 
the present Collector in the construction of village wells in the 
rugged country to the West, and more is annually being effected. 
In fact, in a collectrate so rich as this is, any measure which 
economises tlie lives of the population is a direct gain to the State. 

In speaking of the eastern districts as those where alone stream 
irrigation is carried to any extent, we should not omit to indicate, 
that in the range of hills from Adjunta westward there are many 
situations where the streams will in future years betAen advantage 
of for the irrigation of the lands which lie below them. So also 
in the countries Wow the Satpora range of bills, much may be 
looked for likely to reward the efforts of a zealous engineer ; but 
in these latter the desolation which has been the result of many 
years of waste and war, has thinned or exterminated the population, 
and left a solitude so deadly in its climate, that it is only under 
the pressure of a dense population in the more salubrious districts 
that settlers will 1^ driven hither, and the gradual amelioration 
of the climate mlL admit of such works being token up. 

I^vididg Khandesh the Deccan to the South, we have 
or Unkye range of hills, and everywheam in their 
at Dnkye) the means of passage the soulhem* 



country are narrow and diffict^t. True, the Chundote Ghat has 
been opened by a tolerable road, but numerous others, both to the 
east .and west, some of which may be noticed in the map marked 

passable for laden c.^^ttles/* (we may here ask, par parerUlme^ 
who does the English in the engineer's map office in Bombay ?) 
are yet in a state of nature, or, if a road has been made, it is 
allowed to go to ruin. This is painfully observable in a small 
Ghat made by the late Mr. Suart when Sub-collector of Nasik. 
It is now in utter dilapidation. In all those passes the amo\int 
of labour requited is very small, and tho length of roa4 to be 
made need not exceed three miles. The convenience for traffic 
which such a pass opened out by a road gives, is very great, .as the 
country both to the north and south is level. So here is one point 
for the attention of our future engineers as they enter the Deccan 
from the North. 

If the engineer will now take his course through the country 
skirting this range of hills to the South, ho will find numerous 
streams, most or all of which have a sufficient fall to allow of 
advantage being taken of their contents for the irrigation of the 
ricli soil which surrounds all these villages. To the West, espe- 
cially in the Kadro river, these strefims have been most fully 
taken advantage of, insomuch that the whole of tliat country, from 
the Godavery to the skirts of the hills, is a sheet of rich garden 
cultivation ; but to the eastward the numerous broken dams and 
dilapidated water-courses of the olden* time attest how mucli 
remains to be done, and how much could at Httlo expense be 
done by an active Engineering Department fully supplied with 
the sinews of labour. Lime and stone of the best quality 
abound, and often may be observed a dam broken in the middle, 
but otherwise serviceable, where, by the expenditure of a few 
hundred riipdfes, as many acres of wheat or carrots might be 
extended over plains now under the dominion of the thistle. We 
hold that until these feasible and practicable imjfrovements shall 
have been completed, it is premature to think of engulphing 
immense sums for banking up tlio great rivers. 

To the eastward in this, the Ahm^nuggur zillali, there is a great 
field for engineering skill in furnishing a supply of drinking water 
to the people. Thus, even in the populous and rising town of 
¥eola, so famous for the manufacture and dyeing of silks, tlie 
scarcity of water in the hot season is very gresl* The shallow 
tanks dry up, sa that cattle are driven to great distances for water, 
and even the people obtain but a scanty measure. The utidnlal;^ 
country winch lies between the town of Chundore and the 
VOL. IV,— NO. I. _ IS 
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hills may be found to aSPord capabilities for an aqueduct, or some of 
the lesser valleys leading from the hills may be shut in so as to 
give a lai^e supply. We believe that were capital supplied, 
numerous Natives would be able and willing to undertake a scneme 
of this kind, guaranteeing the duration of the work for a certain 
number of years previous to payment | *The aqueducts and water- 
courses which yet remain of the olden *time show that such works 
can be done, and well done too, by Natives. Take the example 
of Teesgam Muree, in the same collectoratc, where a series of 
aqueducts still remain which' must at one time have made that 
part of the country, nqw little better than a stony desert, a smiling 
sheet of garden Iand.<^^ The repair of a work of this kind may form 
another of the feasible and practical improvements above referred 
to. The Soonere and Sungumnore talooks of this collectorate, 
enjoying as these do the advantage of streams from the neighbour- 
ing hills, show much of good garden cultivation; but here also 
a great deal remains to be done in the way of extension, as is also 
the case around Ahmednuggur itself. 

Our time is limited, otherwise we could point out in detail how 
great is the scope for engineering efforts, and the extension of 
water supply in the south-«eastern part of the zillali, and how 
rich are,, the natural resources both as to water and soil of the 
hills and the slopes in the Samkhcir pergunna. By taking 
advantage of the supply of water in these, we have the full 
sweep of the water-shea from these heights towards the Bheema, 
while on the eastern slope of the hills towards the Bheer frontier, 
and from thence along north into the Sewgam pergunna, the 
water supply which fails towards the«6odavery is equally available 
for irrigation and agricultural improvement, affording one 
more example of a safe investment of capital in works which 
individually are of little cost, and where an occasional failure in 
one place is sure to be more than atoned for by favourable results 
elsewhere. *■ 

We now proceed to give a short sketch of the possible 
improvement as to roads and water supply in the adjacent coll^- 
torates of Poona and Sholapore. Much of the soil in these 
countries is naturally so arid and inferior, that great irrigation 
works, even if undertaken, could find scope sufficient only to 
ensure a moderate return. It is only by detail work, by taldng 
adtiistage of a fertile Yal% here and a good springTSOurce or water- 
heMlIh^re^thEatlhe cultivation resources of the collectorates will be 
eiW^didly augment^ It is true that some of the small^ir tivem 
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afford great facilities for dams, but the cultivation area bdow them 
often either limited by rocky risest or the soil is a mere 
of the subjacent strata, or of such a strong aluminous character 
that it would require many years of cultivation before it could be 
reduced to a proper fertility* Hence, as abbve observed, capital 
and skill will find a more jnrofitable field in the details before 
alluded to than in any one great work. Much has been said, 
and some little has it is believed been written, regarding great 
works on the Bhoema, or Krishna, destined to irrigate many 
thousand acres lying far below them »but let us first exhaust the 
really profitable and certainly feasible sources of improvement 
before we adopt those grand ideas of which the reaull b more 
uncertain. 

In the Sholaporo country, the natural formation — long waving 
barren downs, with strips of fertile valley between — ^at once point 
out bow much can be effected on the detail plan ; for in every one 
of these either a streamlet can be turned to advantage or wells 
may be multiplied indefinitely. The Sassore or Poorundhur 
talook shows much of this detail work. 

It may be doubted whether in the course of the late Revenue 
Survey in these collectorates, it might not havo been better to have 
Icept the rates on dry land (particularly in the rich black soil 
villages) somewhat higher. The Government would tSen have 
been able altogether to dispense with the tax on land watered by 
wells and small streams, especially in those where the water 
supply is not available beyond February or March ; the more 
so as this well-tax or ‘‘ viheer hoonda,’’ as it is called, had been 
held in abeyance from 1830 up to 1848 — the period when the new 
survey arrangements were sanctioned. Why was it so held in 
abeyance ? Hereby hangs a tale. 

The fact is, on the institution of Mr. Pringle’s survey, the 
measure of a well-tax was introduced, based on principles of 
political economy, insteadipf practical experience.* Complex calcu- 
lations wore entered into to show that wells in which a certain 
amount of capital had been expended should be more lightly 
taxed, or be free from taxation altogether, while the wells more 
cheaply constructed were taxed at a much heavier rate. Elabo- 
jratQ tables were framed, showing the exact returns of garden laud 
. irrigated by wells ; but one fact was totally lefb out in the cal- 
,i;iiIatioii« viz. that while the higher class of wells are mostly dug 
in ground whe^e the soil and water supply afforded a rich return, 
the cheaper excavations are often in inferior rocky land, where 
of the lower close only can be raised ; aud yet in the tables 
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8Ugar*catH^ tbe mo&t profitable of crops^ appeared ^ a rotatkm^rop 
applicable to all* Aa might hate been expected, immedtotoly the 
oew meaeaie came into play, remonstrances became so strong 
and so fervent, that the Revenue Commissioner, Thomas Williain- 
son, at once saw that a false step had been taken, and accordingly 
recommended tbe Government to hold the tax siispended. No ; 
we certainly ought to leave all those little wells and streams, 
enjoying but a b^garly . supply of water, untoui^ed by the tax- 
gatherer, and confine our fiscal measures to those of a higher 
quality as to supply and soil. 

Out time hardly permits of our saying more residing these 
coliectorates, but we may indicate en passant that me fetation 
of the country admits of tanks being in many places formed 
by making dams in valleys leading from the hills^ Let us 
hope that tlioso, ,wlien undertaken, may bo more fortunate 
in tlieir result than that of Kussoordie, which we have before 
mentioned as one of the earliest efforts of the Road and Tank 
Department. In fact, it were more desirable that this standing 
reproach to British engineering were removed, which might at 
no great expense be effected, Os the earthworks rather than the 
masonry yielded to the violence of the elements ; and unless the 
stones imve been removed or stolen (contingencies sufficiently 
probable^, and the flood-gates and sluices made away with, the 
work might bo put into serviceable condition with a moderate 
outlay. 

By studying the features of the country hero a young engiiiGor 
could apply the same principles to other parts of tlie zillah, where 
the formation is similar. 

On one point, applicable to all these countries above the Ghats, 
and very important in an economical view, we may just say a word, 
as indicating one more branch requiring but tritting skill and a 
moderate application .of capital. We mean the subject of “ thals*' 
or end walls to * the \icc and other fiflds in many situations, 
particularly in the western districts. By rescuing those from the 
state of dilapidation in which most of them now are, the productive 
powers of the soil which lies behind them would at once be 
materially augmented, as not only is more water thus retained for 
the nourishment of the growing crops, but the finest particles of 
soil, which are carried in suspension by the water, settle 
down in the form of a natural manure, applied without ' troublejt 
These . matters, however, as Well as that of occasional drainage, 
are sufficiently extensive in their bearings to be considered in a 
separiMlIi^rticle. Meanwhile we may state our belief that tlie 



cultivators, left to themselves, wilt not, under a tax however light, 
put forth tiidr strength or capital to make these repairs. Brahman 
or Banyan capitalists might do so, but they prefer hoarding. At 
some future day a well-^ucated Native, or a European, settling 
in these Western districts, may, by a limited expenditure of 
capital, reap large returns, and at the same time add to tho 
comforts of those around him. 

Of roads in these collectoiates we need say little. That of Poona 
appears to have already more than its due share, if we consider tlie 
expenditure made in other parts of the country for this object ; while 
of Nuggur we shall only observe that the greatest desideratum 
remaining to be fulfilled is a good cart communication &pm tho 
south-eastern corner of the collectorate, in the Bala Ghat, towards 
the Bhcer frontier. 

The Satara collectorate next engages our attention in marching 
south. Of it we may say that it is still in a state of transition. 
Not a little of accumulated balances has been spent in road com- 
munications, wjth the greatest benefit ; but this might have been 
still greater had the whole expenditure been made on objects of 
strictly public utility, instead of being diverted, as it has occasion- 
ally been, to endless improvements and reconstructions of the 
roads leading to Malcolm Pcth, which were already sulFiciontly 
good for the normal traffic of tho country. We have in a former 
paragraph had occasion to point out how unjust tho remarks of 
Mr. Mackay wore in regard to the opening of the first great road 
to the Hills. .Wo should bo <jjireful that by subsequent pro- 
ceedings we give no handle for similar aspersions in future- 

Of the capabilities of Satara for irrigation, we may remark that 
they partake of tho same detail character as those of Poona and 
Admednuggur, — a fact which indeed might bo predicated from 
looking at a map of the country. The dry (prop land being (much 
of it) superior black soil, running close to the footW steep hills, and 
trending gently towards tho larger rivers, the Krishna and Yena, 
might give a vast return were it once subjected to the influence 
of water diverted from the rivers ; and the great black plains to 
the east might be rescued from the periodical sterility to which 
they are now subject from the frequent failure of the rains in the 
open county ; so that here there is scope for, and certainty of 
return from, some great work on one or more of tho rivers. 

Going from Satara in a southerly direction to Belgaum we see 
much of the intervening country in the hands of Nati^fh cliiols, 
while the British taiooks of BaugulkoUa, Budamcc, Hoougooud, 
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Uthnee, &c., are altogether dty crop countries, the amount of irri- 
gated land in the two former not exceeding th||ie hundred acres. 
Captain Wingate had projected a plan for damming up the Krishna 
at Gulgulla. Had this been carried out, it waf con^ptited that 
thirty thousand acres of land could have been timied into garden 
ground. We lament, however, to learn that on examination of the 
levels of the line proposed, it was found that the work was im- 
practicable ; so the hope only is left to us that subsequent search 
may discover a locality in which the required conditions can be 
fulfilled, and in the mean time rest contented with opening up these 
great grain-raising and manufacturing districts by means of roads, 
of which ,ithe most important is that already projected, if not com- 
menced, viz. the road from Hooblee in the Dharwar collectorate, to 
Sholapore. This is the great line of passage for the spices— 
cardamoms, pepper, and betelnut — from the gardens of Canara and 
Soonda to Sholapore and Barsee. Roads to the coast, by the 
Phoonda and Combharlee Ghats, will also it is believed be soon 
completed, and can easily bo made to form junctions with the 
roads from these eastern talooks at the points most advantageous 
to transit. 

We shall say now but a little on the two collectorates to the 
Soutli, vjz. Belgaum and Dharwar, of the former of which, by the 
way, the talooks which have been just noticed form a subdivision. 
The two collectorates in question have in their western and south- 
ern aspects features sufficiently varied, and capabilities so nume- 
rous, that they may fitly in themselves form the subject of some 
future remarks, which may also include the countries below the 
Ghats, from Damaun to the border countries of Goa, on which in 
the present paper we have been unable to bestow even a passing 
glance. Suffice it then for our present purpose to say, that while 
Belgaum in its western division shows much of rich garden lan^ 
tne means of irrigation are on a much less advanced scale than is 
the case in GuzeSiat and the Attaveesy. 

' Dharwar, on its north-western border, makes but little sliow as 
a garden country, but to the £^t and South, at Hungul and Kode, 
towards the Madras limits, the breadth of cultivated garden land 
is, or rather has been, most extensive. This cultivation is wholly 
due to tanks, excavated probably during the flourishing rule of 
the Anagoondie kings. These tanks stud the surface of the 
country as far as. the eye can reach, and were they but in full 
action, might afford a return equal to any that jis raised in the 
Bombay' Presidency ; but the falling away of the epbankments, 
the crumbling and d^y of mitements, the gradual filUpg up 
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the area, hare all tended to reduce the cultivation carried on under 
them to a tithe^^ its former extent. Thus we find Gaptain 
Wingate stating, in page 59 of his “ Report on certain Talooks 
of the Dharwar Gollectorate,*' that in Kode “ these (the garden 
lands) have been gradually deteriorating for many years nast in 
many villages, and in some have been nearly destroyed by neglect.** 
The same is the case in Hungul and the other districts to the easti 

It is not a light assessment which will remedy this growing and 
almost accomplished evil, and the suggestion thrown out by 
Lieutenant Fanning is probably correct. This officer observes, in 
page 96 of the aforesaid compilation These reductions and 
remissions seem, however, to have had little effect in causing any 
improvement in the state of the garden cultivation. To fix an 
assessment which is certainly not too high, but is still sufficiently 
so to render imperative exertion on the part of the cultivator to 
raise produce enough to meet all demands upon him, is perhaps 
what in most cases should be done.*’ 

Again, Lieutenant Fanning observes (page 97) “ In by far 

the majority of cases, the garden cultivators with whom I am 
acquainted will rest satisfied with the condition of their gardens, 
however poor it be, if the profits deriyable from them are sufficient 
to enable them to pay their rent without inconvenience, rather 
than exert energy enough to draw from the soil all that with 
proper treatment it would yield. If the rent is high, but still 
within the capabilities of the garden, the land will in more cases 
be made the most of than will happen when a quarter of the 
burden is imposed on it.” 

Yes~we think that Mr. Fanning has here hit the right nail on 
the head, and enunciated a principle which should, as observed in 
a fcrmer part of this paper, be kept in view in all our survey 
arrangements. 

What then can be done for these once rich but now impover- 
ished districts ? Let us proceed as we have refison to believe is 
even now being done. We observe in the Government Gazette for 
the twelfth of June last ail%.dvertis$ment for experienced masons 
and maistrees. Seven maistree gowndies, to be employed as 
superintendents of repairs to tanks, are there called for. This is 
a good beginning. The works to be executed are not such as 
demand great engineering skill, but simply the application of 
honest la^ur under the direction of men of some experience in 
such matters. «Look at what has been done in Mharwara and 
Ajmere by Major Dickson,— by Major French in Nimar, Sunder 
ditefftnatenceB much mote unfavourable. 
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The tanks once built up, cleared out, and tlic grounds under 
tbem given for cultivation on tlie principle enunpiated by Lieute^ 
nant Fanning, must not be left to mere Native agency. In such 
a garden district it is important that a European assistant should 
be permanently stationed, *^an assistant who has a pride in his 
work, ffnd who can do something more than merely *‘get up cases 
nicely for the Sudder.” Such an assistant will have to settle many 
disputes,-*-to repress the continual encroachments of tho moneyed 
and sacerdotal class on the industrious cultivator, — ^and in fact he 
must be such as Frencli and Dickson were in Nimar and Ajmere. 
True, that the pressure of our judicial system, of our Regulations 
and our Acts, will too often render his efforts abortive ; but the 
very knowledge that sucli an officer is on the spot, reatly to take 
up the case of the ryot when he is pusliod to tlie wall under the 
gripe of the usurer, will do something towards keeping matters 
square. We have lately seen, in the case of the Santhal popula- 
tion, how seldom tho soundest maxims of political economy can 
be unreservedly applied to a Native community, and the warning 
ought not to bo lost on us. 

The roads and openings to tlie coast in the Dharwar and 
Bolgaum collectorates doma^nd a separate consideration, as the 
subject much interwoven with that of tho roads and ghat lines 
of the adjacent Presidency. We hope also to take up on another 
occasion the consideration of several districts which have been 
partially or not at all noticed in the present article. Some which 
wo have now in oiir eye present many features of interest to one 
who is watching and consulting how the country may be improved, 
and they difler in many respects from the districts, the physical 
aspect of which we have here attempted to describe. 
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Abt. VI.— BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO EH-MEDINAH 
AND MECCAII. 

Pepoml Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah. 

By Richard F. Burton, Lieutenant Bombay Army. 

Longman; 1855-6. 

Tuosr overland travellers who passed through Egypt in the 
early part of 1854 will remember the mysterious rumours that 
passed current at iahles-dliote of an Englishman who had per- 
formed the Haj in Mussulman disguise. The adventurer was 
described with a mixture of wonder and repugnance. His 
subtlety and bravery were beyond question. He had carried 
his life in his hand, but he had bowed in the house of Rim- 
inon — he joined in the Anti-Christian rites of Islam — he had 
“ turned Turk.” Some w^e even fortunate enough to got a 
sight of the interesting renegade^ at Cairo — a dark-browed 
horded personage in exceedingly dirty long clothes, aiijj with a 
guttural pronunciation— oriental enough, in all conscience, as it 
appeared, to defy discovery by any one or more of the five senses. 
We have now before us tlie authentic account of this gentleman’s 
Pilgrimage ; and we hope that the good persons who whispered 
doubts of his Christianity will accept his assurance that (thougli, 
to be candid, in many respects ho prefers Mussulman to Christian 
institutions) he has never ex animu embraced the tenets of Islam. 
Othello therefore, having washed off his paint, divested himself of 
his turban, kicked away his yellow slippers^ and hung up his 
crooked scymitar, becomes again plain Mr, Brown, unconscious 
of great emotions and untainted with the blood of Desdemona 
(Miss Smith), and sits down in vulgar Wellington boots and 
trousers to write a criticisnSof his o jjj m performance. Hence three 
handsome volumes published by L^^man, adorned with lithogra- 
phic views of Arabic localities, and portraits of the author as ho 
ajmeared” in various phases of his oriental masquerade. 

^•We think that Mr. Burton has a claim upon our notice, as 
being an officer in the Bombay army. Literary activity is so 
vory rare in Inc^a, that wherever it is found it deserves indulgence 
and encouragement, and we particularly acknowledge our^ obliga- 
tion to all authors who are connected with this Presidency. So 
von. lY.— NO. I. 19 
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provincial neirspapers in England an<i^Isewliere love to dwell witK 
patriotic exultation on the achievements of our talented fellow- 
townsman.*’ This is a natural, and, if not exaggerated, a whole^ 
some fi^elinn, and we shall always be ready to indulge in it ; but 
we are far &oiff wishing to contbund Mr. Buiton with the trdop 
of amateur writers who may at any time demand our consiclera^ 
ation solely because they are connected with Bombay. Indeed, 
he is no mere soldier author — liis subject is unique, and his booh 
is no common book. 

Of Mr. Burton's literary qualifications ho had given ample proof 
before the production of tlie work before us. Goa and Sind 
supplied him withf materials for bf)oks, which, if somewhat slighted 
by professional critics, were full of cleverness and promise,' and af all 
events were the means of training his ])en to write with fluency 
and point. When he entered the military service of the East 
India Company, he was already furnished with a knowledge of 
books and a knowledge of men such as cadets do not commonly 
bring from Addiscombe. He had spent years of his life in 
France and Italy, and thoroughly a^iiireJ the languages of those 
delightful countries. With a view of taking orders he had 
received the somewhat discordant training afforded by the Univer- 
sity of Pisa, and the University of Oxford,* and, with views of 
rather a difierent kind, more congenial to his temperament, he had 
accomplished himself in the arts of boxing, fencing, and wrestling 
— we are quoting from his own account of himself — and imbibed 
a taste for caricature, both with pen and pencil, and dabbled, so 
he tells us, in medicine, in falconry, and, we are not jesting, in 
astrology and the mystic sciences, wliatever they may be. It was 
not to be expected that a young gentleman furnished with these 
various accomplishgients — who had dipped somewhat deeply into 
the peculiar pleasures of modern Europe, enough to give him the 
privileges of an Jiomme blase — who was blessed with an energetic 
temperament, considerable self-esteem, and a craving for novelty 
and excitement, should rest content^ with the monotony of a 
regimental life in India, ^.soon Angled himself out from his 
comrades, by a process infinitely creditable to him, and which 
showed that he was not the aikUante pleasure-seeker that be 

, 

^ He BOje that he could not succeed in anything in the latter , academy. 
Certainly (if he wilt forgive ns for saying so) the exceeding badness of his 
notes to the ** Personal Narrative** just>6es the dJssatlstetteii wiHIt which 
tlie Alma HHeir seems to have regarded him. lu a seread . «4|tieii^he, ahoidd 
get scholar to re-write them, or at least to Si^ikft 

ludicfotts ahogrotesquo blunders which at present appear in thto*^ 
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appeared to be. Unobservant friends might perhaps shake tlieir 
heads with misgivings at the danger of his falling into the idle and 
di^ipated habits supposed to be appropriate to the military- 
profession in peace, and contrast his prospects unfavourably with 
those of the steady, hard-working, hoine-brod youths who are 
®pw so frequently sent out to join the Company’s service. It 
might indeed be expected that lie would be a good soldier in the 
feeld — ^ fast” men generally fight well — but the Afghan war 
was just' over, there was no hope of active service, and Ensign 
Burton had to withstand the more dangerous trial of out-station 
life in Giizerat and Sind. 

The risk, howevTer, was not quite so great as might be supposed. 
It docs not require powers of very keen observation to discover 
that Mr. Burton is subject to one or two little tricks of affectation, 
which veil his real character, and which probably he will get rid 
of as he grows older. One of these is a disposition to play the 
part of mauvais sujei. This pervades all his writings, where it 
can be made to appear. He is perpetually telling us, like Topsy 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that lie expects he’s awful wicked— 
a Mephistophiks in a shcH-jacket. He makes daring jokes^ 
which oscillate between the styles of the late Monsieur de Voltaire 
and the living and flourishing Monsieur Paul de Kock — just the 
happy mixture of profanity and indelicacy which proclaims the wit 
and the man of tlie world. In fact he would have you believe 
that he is a very wild, bad boy indeed. No such thing. He 
has picked up the costume de demon at some Carnival ball at 
Paris. The black is nothing but good broadcloth, the teeth are 
harmless, the horns and divided hoof designate a herbivorous, not 
a carnivorous animal. The smell of brimstone is nothing but a 
lucifer-matcli used in lighting a cheroot. Notwithstanding all 
this air of levity, ho has as clear a view of tl#duties attaeWng to 
his professional life as the most anxious parent could desire ; as 
much or rather much more self-control than a c»ld-blooded child 
just loosed from the apron-string of his mother; as much genuine 
love of study and information as the pet pupil of a College Don ; 
and, if we may venture to use evioRioe which does not appear oh 
the flickering surface of his writings, as good and true a heart as 
if he had never learned in Italy to scent corruption, and Paris 
had never taught him Imw to sneer. 

Another of the little airs which he assumes with amusing self- 
eonsdiousness is a contempt for “ civilisation.” We don't believe 
a bit more in the reality of this disposition than in tiie other. 
'Ev^ry k apt to talk so. We assign little importance 
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to gloomy views of life^ delivered in a fit of indigeetion after a 
dinner at the Caf4 de Paris. “ Locksley Hall” has settled this 
controversy^ and if Mr. Burton is sincere in preferring barbarisii), 
he is behind the fashion— a reflection of some importance in 
St. James’s Street, though not perhaps so much so at Meccah. 
Bnt he is not sincere. He has a much more healthy and reasona- 
ble feeling on the subject than he is willing to admit. He likes 
a ramble among semi-savages just as a Chancery barrister wants 
to spend liis long vacation at £ms or Pau — for the sake of a 
temporary distraction — not to live there for ever. No man would 
bo less satisfied than he to live devoid of the glorious gains” 
of modem Europe. No man has a greater relish for intellectual 
society, where he may barter his hon’-mots and quotations, pique 
with his sarcasms, and startle with his paradoxes-<*-whicli^ alas ! 
would gain him little applause among Arab Shaykhs or Sindian 
chieftains. Quite consistently with this civilised” disposition, 
ho has a curious eye for every kind of human nature — a strong 
sympathy with the manly, independent spirit which tlm nobler 
semi-savage races cherish and honour, a great fancy for adventure 
in strange countries, and that love for open air, field sports, and 
natural history, which distinguishes, and we hope always will 
distinguish, the English genfleman. 

So we venture to strip Mr. Burton of the ill-fitting and ill- 
favoured disguise in whiclj he is apt to envelope himself, and 
present liim as he was at the time when ho joined his profession 
—a young man of an excellent constitution, uncommon strength 
and activity, full of “ pluck” and observation, with a natural 
turn for languages, and a very clear perception tHat, when wars are 
over, to an Indian officer the Oriental tongues form the proper 
avenno of professional success. So that on arriving in Bombay, 
instead of devotingttmsolf to racing or billiards, or braudy-and- 
water, after the manner of a bygone school of military men, lie 
immediately set to work at Hindustani, which language, as well 
as Guzerathi, he conquered in less than twelve months. Then 
followed Maratha, a kindred dialect, which must have offered little 
difficulties to so energetic a student. On referring to the Army 
List, we find that to these languages he subsequently added the 
requisite amount of knowledge in Persian, Sindi, and Punjabi. 
From his own statement wo infer that he also became a finished 
Araliiw scholar. It was . during his stay in Sind that he acquired 
tMj^u knowledge and accomplishments which, as much as 
learning, enabled him to support the part of a Mussuh* 
listh during his pilgrinuigo to Meecah. He then conceived, indie 
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absence of other occupation, the desire to study the Sindian people, 
their manners, and their tongue. In order to do this it was 
necessary to pass for an Oriental. The European official in 
India/* he says, “ seldom if ever sees anything in its real light, 
so dense is the veil which the feajrfulness, the duplicity, the pre- 
judice, and the superstitions of the natives hang before his eyes.” 
He assumed the character of a half-bred Persian, from the shores 
of the Gulf, whose defective pronunciation of Sindi would not 
strike the genuine Sindians as remarkable. He would issue 
from his camp at dusk^ — at this time he was engaged on tlm 
^ind survey — with hair falling over his shoulders, a long beard, 
and his face and hands stained with henna. He was ‘^Mirza Abdul- 
lah/*a vendorof fine linen and muslins, with a stock of jewols in case 
of needi Thus disguised he would obtain access to the houses 
and even to the harems of the Sindians, and make himself 
acquainted with every detail of their daily life* Sometimes the 
Mirza, ceasing for a space his waqdering life, would open a 
grocer’s shop, and deal out dates, tobacco, and sweetmeats to 
numerous customers ; sometimes he would pass the evening in a 
mosque, listening to the students in theology, or debating the 
niceties of faith with the long-bearded Mollah. Thus hearing, 
seeing, reading, and talking, opiuiit-eating, liemp-drinking, and 
tobacco-smoking — he gained by intercourse with ever;f class, as 
we may readily believe, such a knowledge of Mahoinedan life and 
manners in those regions as few Europeans have been permitted 
to acquire. He studied every gesture, the gait and characteristic 
postures, the trick of visage, the peculiarities of behaviour and 
etiquette, in the minutest acts of life, with the keenness of 
observation and the talent for mimicry of a professed actor. At 
the same time he must have rendered himself almost entirely 
insensible to noisome smells, rank food, and disgusting ^sights. 
These are the accomplishments of a traveller who really w^ants to 
see the East “ at home” — like Mansfield Parkyns and like our 
gallant Burton — and these accomplishments were absolutely 
necessary to insure security from detection in the dangerous 
pilgrimage to the holy places of El Hizar. 

It was in the spring of 1853 that he started on the exciting 
jeurney which is recorded in the volumes now before us. He had 
long dwelt on the project while he was Orientalising himself in 
Sind. To a man of his adventurous self-reliant disposition there 
was somethir^ profoundly <«attractive in the enterprise of violating 
the great Aroian mystei iee* Equal or greater danger tWe 
might be in tempting the solitudesol Tartary, or the fcver-strickei\ 
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mmbes of 'Cealral Many a missionary has falkn a 

vjqtiiii tohis . asal iii at^pte to asplore die horrid interior of 
4lriea* ’ But i^uch ontorpris^s are praised and forgotten, like the^ 
deeds of the brave men who liv^ before Agamemnon.*’ The 
scene of the heroism is too obscure to interest us. It lacks historic 
associations. We know iiothinw, and want to know nothing, of 
these nameless loedities and loathsome savages their sole 
tenants* Bat the idea of penetrating the ancient and famous 
sanctuaries of Mussulman fmiaticiam strikes the imagination. 
Such an exploit would be performed before the eyes of all the 
world. The Buccessful adventurer would at once find his places 
recognisedi and his name connected with the history thenceforth 
of thm mysterious shrines. In the ninth year of die Hegirah 
all ** infills’* were solemnly excluded from the holy cities, and 
diat enriusion has since been jealously maintained. We have all 
{aamed 4e i^eak of the ** inviolable** Meccah ; and the fidile of 
Mahomed's coffin, suspended in air between two loadstones at 
Medinah, sliows how the ffincy of the west has been drawn upon, 
to supply the want of positive knowledge. Thus Mr. Burton’s 
enterprise was to lift the veil which still might be said to hang 
over an historic locality. With pardonable exultation be displays 
on his title-page the statement of Gibbon, which, however, is not 
literally true, that “ our notions of Meccah must be drawn from 
the Arabians. As no unbeliever is permitted to enter the city, 
our tmellers are silent.’* 

Gibbon was perhaps not aware that before his time two 
European travellers, one of them a countryman of his own, had 
visited and described that holy city. Ladovico Barthema, latinised 
into Ludovicus Yertomannus, whose voyage is contained in 

Purchas his Pilgrimage,” published in 1614, (and extracts 
from which are appended to Mr. Burton's book,) visited Meccah 
and Medinah in 1503, dbguised as a Manaluchi Benegado,*' (a 
common character at that time in the Levant,) and performed all 
the ceremonies of the Haj. This gentleman receives Mr. Burton’s 
bis ** correctness of observation and readiness of wit,** the 
latter of which qualities must be supposed to predominate in hi^ 
description of two unicorns from Abysrinia, and of a community 
of Jewioih mountaineers whom he discovered, or: £|nci^ 
discovered, at two days* journey froin Medinah, to the nuielHwr jrf 
five thojiisand or more^ very little stature, as of the height 
of fiwe ifr; some Indeed, his bo(^4s 

wc^h a|] old fravellfm,, Signor 

jStryigh^fcitwi^jiad ajriusing. Aeindepiidfiee^i^^ 
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the part of a renegade by reviling Islam. As a contrast to our 
modern way of simulating, at once so sceptical and so tolerant^ 
it is almost a relief to accept the Roman gentleman’s clear views 
about Mahommed and his religion. He has no misgivings, nO 
doubts, and no affectation of charity. The prophet is •• wicked 
Mahumet.” The library at Medinah contains the filthie tradi-^ 
tions and lyfe of Mahumet and his fellowes.” There is great dis* 
sention and discord of religion and manners,” he tells us, “ among 
this kynde of filthie men, who being marvellously divided among 
themselves, lyke beastes, kyll themselves for such quarrelles of 
dyvers opinions, and oM fme^'* and takes leave witli a hearty 
disgust of the ‘‘ filthinesse (this is a great word of his) and 
somenesse, of the trumperyes, deceites, trifles, and hypoefisis of the 
religion of Mahumet.” This sounds like an echo from the 
Crusades — when men in the knightly West cursed “ Mahound and 
Termagaunt,” the false prophet and demon God of the Saracens. 
The good gentleman could not foresee that after three centuries 
or so a Presbyterian lecturer would worship “ wicked Mahtimet^* 
as a kero, and a Catholic Archbishop recognise him as a GhristianJ 
As bigoted as Barthema, much less of a scholar, but of far 
more genial and sympathetic charjicter was Joseph Pitts, of 
Exeter, who in 1678 was captured by an Algerine pirate, lived 
in slavery for many years at Algiers, and was cudgelled or 
frightened into professing Mahomedanism by a master — ^his 
patroon,” as ho calls him in Levantine fashion — ^an abandoned 
ruffian who had determined to make a proselyte by way of atone* 
ment for his past impieties. Honest Joseph, having been 
bastinadoed and stamped upon a good deal by the graceless zealot 
to whom he had the misfortune to belong, at length pronounced 
the formula of the faith, but having been convinced against his 
will, of course remained still of the same opinion, which, like that 
of Signor Barthema, was not at all complimentary to Islam. In 
justice to the patroon” it should be 8aid1;hat f oseph’s captivity 
seems to have been gentle enough in other respects, for he is 
allowed to read his Bible, which he continues to do in private^ 
and he receives letters from his father, who exluflrts him to stand^ 
fast in the Christian religion in spite of all persecution. It was 
all very well for old Mr. Pitts, writing among the cool dairies 
and pleasant pastures of Devon, and within the sound of the 
church bell, to write these emphatic aspirations* He would 
rather hear q£ his son’s death, ne^t^ys, than of bis becoihihg a 
MahohUe^tto Poor young Pitts, iii a very diflTerent clifhato, land 
rdiiring bat*^ under the stick, had not strength of mind to 
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become a martyr. So he contents himself with protesting privily 
against his enforced perversion, beats his breast with contrition, 
eats heartily of pork, where he clin escape detection, and curses 
the prophet as a ** bloody imposter.*’ Once upon a time 
Moliammed was always called *Uhe Impostor” hy Christian 
wjriters. Have they become more Christian since they left off the 
practice, we wonder ? At all events they have learned politeness. 

Pitts contrived to escape to England, and lived to write a book 
about his Eastern life, and to tell at Exeter fire-sides the story 
of bis apostacy — with remorse, but not, we hope, without indul- 
gence and sympathy from the gossips who had never fallen into 
such grievous temptation. His account of Meccah, and the tedious 
ceremonies of the Haj, receives Mr. Burton’s general approval for 
its homely accuracy. 

Barthema was merely a curious traveller, with the education of 
a gentleman. Pitts knew Arabic from his long, slavery at 
Algiers ; in other respects he was little more cultivated in mind 
than a peasant. It still remained that the Mussulman sanctua- 
ries should be visited by a scholar specially trained in Oriental 
lore, full of an enthusiastic interest in the theology, tlie institu- 
tions, and the history of the, Arabs, a man prepared to observe 
with pra 9 tised intelligence, and to record with conscientious accu- 
racy, Such a traveller was the Swiss Burkhardt, famous as a 
“ scholar and antiquary, a traveller, and a geographer.” In 1811 
he resided for montlis at Meccah, and visited Medinali in the dis- 
guise of a Mahomedan, without having excited the slightest 
suspicion, and his description, according to the latest annotator of 
Gibbon (Dr. Milman), leaves nothing wanting to satisfy the 
curiosity.” The other European travellers who are known to have 
performed the Haj, or to have visited Meccah, are Dr. Seetzen, 
whose papers were lost ; a Spaniard, known by the nom de guerre 
of Ali Iky, a savant, but a devout Mussulman if we believe his 
professions, whoso woA is still quoted as an authority ; Giovanni 
Finati, an Italian, who, under the Moslem name of Hajee 
Mohammed, made, early in the present century, the campaign 
against the Wahhabees, for the recovery of Meccah and Medinah.” 
Burton gives extracts from his narrative, which is of no great 
value. If to these names we add those of Dr. George A. Wallin, 
of Finland, who as Hajee Wall” visited the holy places ten years 
| 0 , and M. .B^olucci, the Swedish consul at Cairo, who fiersua- 
edliis Bedouimeamel-men to introduce him into^eccah in dis- 
guise^-4Ait neither of which gentlemen succeeded in making any 
notes^rtha before him all the predec^sors of Mr- 
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Burton that we are able to mention. The great name of Burk- 
hardt, however, is still supreme^^nd his book will always be the 
classical authority on the Arabim Holy Land. The infoni^tioa^ 
which it contains Lieut. Burton has freely used, and as respeefea^ 
Meccah it may be said the latter traveller adds little to wlmt we 
already knew. But Burkhardt was sick during his stay in tl|g 
northern Hejaz, and so has lei): room fox further description of 
Medinah and the Prophet’s tomb. 

In the year 1 S 52 , under the auspices of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, Mr. Burton, who was in Engknd on furlough, 
started on his perilous voyage. His disguise commenced before 
he left Southampton. Mindful of liis old adventures in Sind, 
he assumed the character of a Persian, and in the course of his 
fortnight’s voyage in the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamer to Alexandria, set himself to recover the trick of Oriental 
manners, which he liad somewhat lost during his stay in England. 
Arrived in Egypt he immediately devoted himself to studying 
of the Koran, and reviving his recollections of the religious prac- 
tices of Islam ; and, after a month or so spent at Alexandria, made 
the second stage of his journey, which brought him to Cairo. His 
adventures in search of a passport, tl^e necessity for which he had 
not foreseen, made him acquainted with the thorougbly^Oriental 
manner of doing business which prevails in the Alexandrian public 
bureaux. The laziness and insolence of the oflicial gentlemen 
could only be fully known to one who applied to them as Burton 
did in the disguise of a native ; and his amusing account of their 
treatment of the Dervish Abdoola” — such was his assumed 
character — may almost reconcile the readers of a certain ingenious 
fiction of the day to the routine of the Circumlocution Office. 

The Dervish Abdoola, having at length obtained the necessary 
visa to his passport, which described him as an Indo-British sub- 
ject, by profession a doctor, travelled by the Nile steamer to 
Bulak and so to Cairo, where ^e put up” ala a Wakalah or 
caravanserai. Here he renewed his acquaintance with one Hajee. 
Wall, a fellow-passenger on board the Nile steamer, and by his 
advice laid aside the Dervish’s gown and all pretensions to the 
character of a Persian. The pilgrim, after long deliberation 
about the choice of nations, decided to become a ** Fathan”— the 
Xndiaa name for an Afghaii~born in India, educated at Bangoon^ 
and traveling under a vow to visit all the holy places in Idam- 
To^support tliq assumption required a knowledge of Pexsiaiii 
HindiMani, and Arabic, and any trifling in^umey 
anriWted to . thiei w residence at Rai^m 
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h9 iiQpod to be (olareb^ secure from 4et6etioa by a fellowitcoua- 
^man. To eiplaiu the advisa^^ of this change o[ nationality 
it be stated tiiat iu AHbia a Persian is an Ajemi*^ 

tlie holy cities a heretic is in an exceedingly un-^ 
deinfbrtable position^ Burton had made a mistake in settmg 
Instil as a Persian Meerza, and the ill*fame, he says, attadiing to 
||e character clung to him like the shirt of Ncssus. ^ > 

"It is hardly necessary to inform an Indian reader that a 

E schism has rent the Mahomedan world into Sunnyis and 
the form^ claiming the title of orthodox, the latter 
acquiescing in th^mputation of separatism, ai>d glorying in the 
epithet of rejectors.*’ The great saint of the Shias is Ali, the 
prince of the Hashemites, the son-in-law of the Prophet, andr in 
the Persiati creed, the Vicar of God. By his birth, his alliance, and 
his heroic character, the husband of Fatima was the most eminm&t 
aii|ang the Moslems. But three Imams — the venerable Abubuoker, 
the stern Omar, and the feeble Othmaii — successively interposed 
after the death of Mahomed between Ali and the Caliphate. 
The Persians know no bounds in tlieir abhorrence for these 
usurpers, as they hold them, of the throne vacated by the Proph^. 

Verily we have rejected them,” they say. Omar is the especial 
^ect their curses. His name is in their mouths a synonym 
the devil. They canonise the martyr Firouz, who assassinated 
him, and more than one wretched Shia has been cut down 
at Medinah madly attempting to defile the tomb of the most 
execrable of iKankind. 

The misfortunes of the Fatimites did not end with the death 
of the heroic Ali, who, like his two predecessors, perished by 
the dhgger of the assassin. The^ most powerful and constant 
ef the .persecutors of Mahomod, the most tardy and reluctant 
of the converts to Islam, was Abou Sophian, tiie chief of 
the famous tribe of the Koreish, and the head of the family of 
Qmmiyab. His^son Moawiyoh, who, even in Ali’s lifetime, 
ais^umed and maintained with im*ce of arms the title of GaUpb# 
aueceeded in pwsuading the Moslems to repudiate the family cf 
A]j, and to recognise an hereditary right of succession in the 
dMcendiints of Abou Sophian and the house ofOmmiyah, Husp 
1 ^, mo ot the sons of Ali, retired from the palace to a . ^ 
eanclity^ Boseiu his brother, the heir of the line of HasMUii 
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Mr.* Mateaulay, ^ ecmtaiDed, zrotliing more touching. The 
mOurhfbl le^tid elates ho^ thc^i^ief of the Fisitimites, whoh aH 
his to&ve followers had perished Ground him, drank his latest draught 
of water and uttered his latest prayer, how the assassins carried^ 
head m ttiumph, how the tyrant smote the Kfeless lips with his staffs 
and'hoW a few old men recollected with tears that they had seea 
those lips pressed to the lips of the Prophet of God. Alter the 
lapse di near twelve centuries, the recurrence of this solemn season 
excites the fiercest and saddest emotions in the bosoms of the 
devout Moslems of India (and fie might have added, of the Per- 
sian Shias). They work themselves up to such agonies of rage 
and lamentation, that some it is said have given up t^e ghost 
from the mere effect of mental excitement.*' 

In further illustration of the Persian sentiment and the feel- 
mgs which the Shia pilgrims excite in the orthodox Mahomedans 
of the Hejai^, we insert rae following description by Burton of the 
Persian Hajees in the mosque at Medinah — the literary execution 
of which is exceedingly skilful : — 

, ** My old friends the Fersians^-there were about 1200 of them in the 
BaJ} caravan — attracted xny attention. The doorkeepers stopped them with 
etifseh as they were about to enter, and all claimed from each the sum of 
five piastres, whilst other Moslems are allowed to enter the mosque free. 
Uiiliappy men I The^ had lost all the Shiraz swagger-*-their mustacUios 
drooped pitiably — tbefr eves would not look any one in the face — and not a 
head bore a cap stuck upon it crookedly. Whenever an ‘ Ajemi,* whatever 
might be his rank, stood in the way of an Arab or a Turk^ he wns rudely 
thrust aside with abuse, muttered loud enough to be heqtd by all aronnd. 
AUeyct followed them as they went through the ceremonies of Zirarat 
(visitation of the holy localities of the mosque), especially as they approached 
the tombs of Abubekr and Omar, — ^wbich every man is bound to dedie if 
triiliiiatf;— and the supposed place of Fatima's burial. Here they stood in 
parties, after praying before the Prophet’s window one read from a book 
the pathetio tale m the lady's life, sorrows, and mourning death, whilst the 
atbm listened lo him with breathless attention. Sometimes their emptiqg 
was too strong to be repressed. * AuFatimah I Ay Ma/dumah ! Way I 
Fhtima ! 0 thou injured one t Alas ! Alas !•— burst ihvoluh- 
uinfy from their lips, despite the danger of such exclamations, tears trickisd 
down their hairy cheeks, and their brawny bosoms heaved with sobs; A 
MfpPgs sight it was to see rugged fellows, mountaineers perhaps^ or tbs 
fierpe Jliyat of the, plains, sometimes weeping silentlj like chUdren, spmiH 
timOil. shrieking like hysteric girls, and utterly careless to conceal a grief so 
ObaeaS and grlsl/, at the same time so true and real, that we knew^nSt ho# 
k^tMMd4t.v Then thesatanio seowla with whick thei^ passed by er pie^' 
MM lspbf bt tke hated Omaifs temb what curses 

hlessiiifir How tbijr m mterfS(lte,^»s 
iiqnM^ f|£!rns,(the Perstsp slave who ; stabbed OmiKin the ntogquej, m 
jPP^Jlrbif MpPinsss. Id tbd Presence 'muiderda;mp ! 
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ba¥« tba bard hason ol dipciplining tbeir fSeelinga, aii6iMHJid«g 

Mat » fttriptts QontraGtM>n of tba brow« a roll of the oyo* inteikeely vicioyie^ 
and M t^itebiag of the muscles aboat^be region of the moutbi denotes Ilii 
W^atorm of wrath within. They generally, too, manage to discharge 
siM nati of tbeir phsston in words. * Hail, Omar — thou hog !* exelaiiiie 
aptite moatio Madani (inhabitant of-Medinah) as be passes by the heretic,^ 
sidema^^ mere otttra^ng than requiring a red-hot * black-north* Fro^s- 
tant to blest the Pope. *0 Allah hell him !' meekly responds the Persian,, 
ehaoging the benediction to a curse most intelligible to and moat deliciotta 
in his fellows' ears." 

In a note he adds I have heard of a Persian being beaten 
to death, because, instead of saying, * Peace be with tbee, Ta 
Omar !* ho insisted upon saying ‘ Peace be with thee, Ya Hum&r 
(Oass!y» 

It will now be sufficiently understood that Burton did well to 
give lip his Persian pretensions, to abjure the Shia hbresy, and 
to devote himself to studying at Cairo the theology of one of the 
four orthodox schools of Islam. These studies he pursued under 
the guidance of a queer old Shaylth, whose shop and person he 
describes with a nort of Dutch talent for the dirty picturesque — ^ 
an appreciation of filth, vermin, and Ioa|hsomencss in general, 
that reminds us of Dickens. It is really very clever, and must 
be exceedingly attractive for people who like that kind of writing. 

** HIb little shoD tn tbe Jemeliyab Quarter is a perfect gem ef Niiplic 
queernesB. A hole pierced in tbe wall of some house, about five feet long 
and six deep, it is divided into two compartments separated by a thin parti- 
tion of wood, and communicating by a kind of arch cut in tbe boards. Tbo 
inner box, germ of a back parlour, acts store-bouse, as the pile of empty old 
baskets tossed in dusty confusion upon the dirty floor shows. In tbe front 
is displayed tbe stock in trade, a matting full of Persian tobacco and pipe 
bowls of red clay, a palm-leaf bag containing vile coffee and large lumps of 
coarse whity-brown sugar wrapped up in browner paper. On tbe sbelvea 
and ledges are rows of well-tbumbed wooden boxes, labelled with* the* 
greatest carelessness, pepper for rhubarb, arsenic for tafi, or wasb>^clay, and 
sulphate of iron where sal ammoniac should be. There is also a square 
case containing, under lock and key, small change and some choice articles 
of eommefce. damaged perfumes, bad antimony for the eyes, and pernicious 
reuge^ And dangling close above it is % rusty pair of scales ill poibed 
enough for I^yptian justice herself to use. To books over tbe shop-front 
nip suspended reeds for pipes, tallow candles, dirty wax tapers and cigarette 
instead of pjate*glass windows and brass-handled doors, a ragged 
net keepa away tbe flies when tbe master is in, and the thieves when he 
gees out to recite in the HasaHayn mosque bis daily * Ya Sin.' A wooden 
shutter, wbieb closes down at night-time, and by day two palm-stiek^stoek 
iniensely diriy and, full of flums, occupying the place k the Masthbab, Jrbieb 
acjBon^odf^d purebassrs, complete my. junoaiM fltta^. 

biisliment,' ■' ^ ' 

nr tether lies, (for verily I beHeve be sleeps 
W 4ey») a thin di man abopt fifty-eigbt, wil^ fisitwes enSe 
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bftBdsome md regular, a sallow face, shaven head, deeply-wriAkled ebeeks, 
em hopelessly bleared, and a rough grey beard ignorant of oil and eomh. 
fiis turban, though large, is brown with wear, bis coat and smalt clothes 
display many a hole, and though bis face and bands must be frequently 
wsttbed preparatory to devotion, still they have the quality of always look- 
ing unctoan. It is wonderful how fierce and gruff he is to the little b^s 
and girls who flock to him grasping farthings for pepper and sugar. On 
such occasions 1 sit admiring to see him, when forced to exertion, wheel 
about on bis place, making a pivot of that portion of our organisation which 
mainly distinguishes our species from the other families of the Simiade, to 
reach some distant drawer, or to pull down a case from its accustomed 
shelf. How does be manage to say bis prayers, to kneel pd to prostrate 
himself upon that two feet of ragged rug, scarcely sufficient for a British 
infant to lie upon ? He hopelessly owns that he knows nothing of his craft, 
and the seats before bis shop are seldom occupied." 

More t(j^our taste is the humour with which the old Shaykh's 
conversation is described. His pupil draws from him stories 
about his college days, when he studied under the great and holy 
Shaykh Abdul Rahman, who loved him, and the equally great 
and holy Shaykh Nasr el Din, who loved him not-r-of “ his memo- 
rable single imprisonment for contumacy, and uie temperate but 
effective lecture, beginning with * 0 almost destitute of shame !* 
delivered on that occasion in tliq presence of other under- 
graduates, by the Right Reverend Principal of thejCollege.” 
The following passage shows how Arabic is studied on the banks 
of the Nile : — ^ 

When the Shaykh Mohammed sits with me or I climb up into •his 
little shop for the purpose of receiving a lesson from him, he is quite at his 
ease, reading when he likes, or making me read, and generally beginning 
each lecture with some such preamble as this : — 

“ * Aywa ! at/%Da t aywa V — Even so, even so, even so I ‘we take re- 
fuge with Allah from the stoned fiend ! In the name of Allah, the compas* 
sionate, the merciful, and the blessings of Allah upon our lord Mahommed, 
and his family, and ys companions one and all ! Thus saith tbe author, 
may Almighty Allan have mercy upon him ! Section I, of chapter two, 
upon tbe orders of prayer,* &c. ^ 

^ “ He becomes fiercely sarcastic when I differ with him in opinion, espe- 
cially upon a point of the grammlr, or the theology over which his beard 
has grown gr^. 

* “ ‘ Subban Allah ! Allah be glorified ! What words are these ? Tf 
thou be right, enlarge thy turban, and throw away thy drugs, for verily it 
is better to quicken men*s souls than to destroy their bodies, 0 Abdullah !' 

Oriental like, be revels in giving good counsel. ' * 

^ • Thou art always writing, 0 my brave !* (this is said on the few occa- 
siofio wbon I Venture to make a note in toy book,} ‘ what evil habit is 
thie f Surely thou hast learned it in the lands of the Frank. Bepeht T 
** He loathes m)r giving medical advice gratis. ^ « 

^ ^ tlibu bast two servants to feed, 0 toy son ) The doctors of %ypt 
never writVA, B, without a tewircf. Wherefore art thou ashamed ? Bettor 
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go Mid sifc^poii tbe fflountaiii (tbal if» turn oneboiate} at oneo, and say tby 
prayeia day and aiglu V . ^ 

“ And anally bo is prodigal of preaching upon the subject of booseUold^ 
eiLpensea. 

lemnt did write down 2 lbs. of ffcsb yesterday ! What words 
at^ those, D ho t Dost thou never say, ** Guard us, Allah, from the sin of 
extravagance V * 

** He deHg[bts also in abruptly interrupting a serious subject when it 
begins to weigh upon his spirits. For instance, 

** ^ Now the waters of ablution being of seven different kinds, it results 
that*— ^ast thoq^ a wife ? Not Then verily thou must buy thee a 
female slave, 0 youth ! Thi% conduct is not right, and men will say of 

thee«^-~Hepentance : 1 tube refuge with Allah of a truth bis 

mouth watereth for the spouses of other Moslems*** ' 

** But sometimes he nods over a difficult passage under my very eyes, or 
he Beads it over a dozen times in the wantonness of idleness, or he takes 
what sehMd^boys call a long * shot* most shamelessly at the lignHicalion. 
When this happens I lose my temper, and raise my voice, and shout, 

* Verily there is no power nor might save in Allah, the High, the Great I* 
Then he looks at me, and with passing meekness whispers — * Fear Allah, 
0 man !’ •* 

The holy montlf of Ramazan, daring which all the devout Mus^ 
sulman world fasts with extreme strictnese| passed away at Cairo, 
and the pilgrim Abdulla ha^ replenished himself with Aitbic 
and orth^oxy. He had not indeed entirely shaken off the evil 
reputation of heresy, but by a persevenng course of public pray>- 
ing he bad cobbled^ up a character for piety. The time for 
d^%rture had now arrived — a second struggle for a passport ter- 
minated successfully through the intervention of the Principal of the 
Afghan College, who certified our friend to be Abdulla the son 
of Yussuf, originally from GabooL A ride of eighty miles in a 
wooden saddle, on the back of a dromedary, through the terrible 
summer sun of Egypt, carried the pilgrim to Suez, and the newt 
stage of his journey was performed in the ^Iden Wire,’* an 
Arab ** sambnk* ’ of some fifty tons, which was to take sixty pas« 
sengers to the shore of the Holy Land. « All the author’s clever**' 
ness has full scope at this portion ofhis narrative — ^he describes 
with admirable humour the embarkation on the dreary shaUow 
watei^s ^ the Bed Sea*-^tbe rapacity, weakness, and bad faith of 
the ehSldisb Eastern iblk*^the combined oowakdliness and 
{Kifoamty of the motley i^wd of Hiyees. , 

Instead of sixty pemont, the greedy owner of the 

thtust into that accommodatin|f vessel ninetyweermi 
hamam Mogs.^ ]l^rtcm and a party of friends^ among 

on the total of eighteen on a space net enedadh^g 
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feet by eight Tlie cabin — “ a miserable box about the size of 
the poop, and three feet high,’* — was stuffed with fifteen women 
and children — ^this be it remembered was in the fiery month of 
July— and the rest of the ninety-seven crawled about over the 
luggage which filled the deck, or perclied like birds on the 
bulwarks. Of course several fights took place, in which certain 
African Hajees, from the deserts about Tripoli and Tunis, took 
a prominent part ; and before peace was restored in the pilgrim* 
sliip, a regular assault was made by these wild ^^Maghrabis” on 
the little party that lield the poop. The victory remained with 
the latter, chiefly owing to Barton’s dexterous use of a large jar 
of drinking water in a heavy frame of wood, standing on^the poop, 
which in the very crisis of the fray he capsized on the heads of 
the swarming crowd beneath. Peace restored and wounds dressed, 
the Golden Wire” left her moorings and bumped along the shoaly 
and rocky coast, till, after twelve days of such navigation as 
Ulysses might have been accustomed to, but which it seems 
hardly credible should still survive in waters familiar to English 
men-of-war and mail steamers, the pugnacious Hajees reached 
the harbour of Yambu;^ ‘‘the gate of the holy city,” from which 
the Remainder of their pilgrimage was to be made by land. 

The Hajees were now in the Moslem Holy Land, and on the 
higli road to £1«-Medinah. The earth all sand, granite, and 
scoriacious basalt, the air a furnace, the wind poison, the path 
infamous from the neighbourhood of robbers, who waylay caravans 
and shoot and stab even pilgrims without scruple, — ^we can 
understand the enthusiasm of the parched and travel-worn party 
when, on the eighth day from leaving Yainbii, after threading a 
lane cut through a ridge of grim black rock, a view of the holy 
city, with its gardens and orchards, burst suddenly upon them. 
They halted insti|||tively, descended from their jaded beasts, and 

I >ious benedictions of the Prophet, uttered in poetic and figurative 
an^uage, betrayed the emotion which the welcdine spectacle had 
excited. “ I could then utiderstand,” says Burton, “ the full 
value of a phrase in the Moslem ritual,— ‘ And when his (the 
pilgrim’s) eyes f<dl upon the trees of El~Medimh^ let him raise 
his voice and bless the Prophet with the choicest of his blessings.' '* 
After the scenes of solitaiy desolation through which the Hajees 
had passed, the splendour of Medinah might well excite enthusiasm 
and wonder; but by the agreement of eye-witnesses, it desmes 
little admiratioit ; and if Burton had been in'i^rcli or 

splendour^die would have be||j[ greatly disappointed widi the first 
^ the two holy places. : ^ 
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The Meccans and the Mediuites mutually vaunt the superiority 
of their respective cities. The general consensus of Islam declares 
!E 1 -Medinan to be more venerable than every part of Meccak (and 
consequently of the whole world) except only the ancient Temple 
called the House of God/’ that contains the Caabay and the 
Black Stone which is a fragment of Paradise. 

Since the time of the Prophet his tomb has been visited by millions 
of pilgrimsy whose offerings might have built a city of sumptuous 
shrines. The sovereigns of Egypt and Constantinople have not been 
sparing in their Bblations, and the vulgar reports of the Mussalman 
world speak of fabulous wealth collected in the treasuriesof the Pro- 
phet’s mosque. But the traveller at Medinah sees no results of the 
devotion of ten centuries. It is a city of ruins and of the past* yet 
remains of antiquity there are positively none. The Arab seems 
devoid of those peculiar instincts which led the Egyptian* yearn- 
ing after an earthly immortality, to hew cliffs of granite into the 
effigies of gods, and to pile up mountainsi^to serve for the 
sepulchre of kings. The buildings at £ 1 -Medinah are mean 
and prematurely decayed. The winter rains, the nitrous 
damp atmosphere, and afterwards the intense heat of the dry 
season, are constantly at work, disintegrating cement and splitting 
stone. ]^laster peels off, timoer warps, and the whole structure, 
like a ricketty child, seems smitten with an untimely decrepitude. 
Nor is the pilgrim, who seeks in vain for the evidences of anti- 
quity, indemnified for the loss of those associations by the grace 
or splendour of the architecture that exists. It is hardly to be 
expected, perhaps, that a devotee of taste should care to raise 
monuments of art in a climate so ungenial to their conservation. 
Accordingly, though the city ^hich contains the Prophet’s sepulchre 
is still visited by numerous and wealthy pilgrims, and still drains 
large benefactions from all parts of the Mos^ world, it boasts 
none of those elegant structures which illustra^other less notable 
seats of Mahomedaii power, and which confer such a charm on 
Cordova,, on Agra, and on Ahmedabad. The Saracens seem to 
have displayed none of that taste in their own country of which 
they have left so many glorious specimens in Spain, and it is 
observed that the few public buildings that are to be seen at 
Medinah are due to the devotion of Turkish and Egyptian Sultans. 

Even in the inmost sanctuary of the Prophet’s mosque the 
marbles, and arabesques, and gilding, are inferior to what may be 
seen in tlie^mbtuary of a third-rate Christian G|iurch. Burton 
says that||ptfi^ astonished at the mean and tawdi^ appearaneeof 
a place ^ venerated Mabomedan wotldu The 
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longer he looked at it, tlie more it suggested the resemblance of a 
mnseum of second-rate art, a curiosity-shop full of ornaments tliat 
seemed out of place, and decorated with pauper magnificence^ 

And so, Burkhai^t, speaking of the entrance to the sanctuary, 
which presents a dazzling spectacle with its gaudy colouring, gilded 
inscrintions, mosaics, and carpets, had said : — “ After a short 
paufl) it burned evident that this is a display of tinsel decora- 
tion, and not of leal riches. When we recollect that this spot is 
one of the holiest in the Mohammedan world, celebrated for 
its splendour, magnificence, and costly ornaments, and that it is 
decorated with the united pious donations of all tho devotees of 
that religion, we are still more forcibly struck with its paltry 
appearance. It will bear no comparison with the shrine of the most 
insignificant saint in any Catholic Church in Europe, and may 
serve as a convincing proof that in pious gifts tlic Moliamuiedans 
have in no period equalled the Catholic devotees, — without noticing 
many other circumstances which help to strengthen the belief 
that, whatever may be their superstition and fanaticism, Moham- 
medans are never inclined to make as many pecuniary sacrifices 
for their religious establishments as Catholics, and even Protes- 
tant Christians, do for theirs.*’ , 

The precincts of the Prophet’s mosque enclose a large parallelo- 
gram. The centre is an open court, flanked by two peristyles or 
cloisters, with numerous rows of pillars. A third peristyle has 
been commenced by the orders of Abdul Medjkl, tho reigning 
Sultan, and, when finished, will occupy one of the short ends of 
tho parallelogram. The Sultan’s cloister is designed to bo tho 
most sumptuous part of tlie building, but tho sanctuary of the 
Temple must ever be where the bones of Mahomed rest, and tlio 
fourth colonnade, called generally *‘E1-Rauzali” or the Garden— 
though only a portion of the portico is entitled to tliat sacred 
title— embraces auxthat is venerable in the Prophet’s mosque. 

« Between my tomb and my pulpit,” saich Mahomed with 
mystical conciseness, is a garden of the gardens of Paradise.” 
On the spot where the Prophet used to preach his fervid sermons 
to his followers from a simple chair of rough timber, there now 
stands an elegant pulpit of elaborate tracery, supported on a group 
of slender columns, and adorned with carved inscriptions of ad- 
mirable workmanship. Between this graceful structure— which 
thes in the midst of the colonnade— and the Prophet’s tomb» a 
small rectangular area is deemed most holy, and enjoys in tho 
strictest sense the mysterious honours of the ^‘garden of the 
galena of Paradise.” None'but Mahomed himself and his son- 
VOL. IV.— NO. I. 21 
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in-law Ali ever entCEed its sacred precincts while ceremonially 
iinj)uro, without being guilty of deadly sin, and “ the Moham- 
medan of the present day is especially informed that on no ac^ 
count must he hero tell lies, or even (we quote Burton) perjure 
himself. Thus the ^ llauzah’ must be respected as much as the 
interior of the Bait Allah at Meccah.” ^ 

“The ‘ Garden’ is the most elaborate part of the mosque. Little can be 
said in its praise by day« when it bears the same relation to a second-rate 
church in Home as an English chapel-of-ease to Westminster Abbey. It 
is a space of about eighty feet in length, tawdrily decorated so as to resem- 
ble a garden. The carpets are flowered, and the pediments of the columns 
are cased with bright green tiles, and adorned to the height of a man with 
gaudy and unnatural vegetation in arabesque. It is disfigured by band- 
some branched candelabras of cut crystal, the work, 1 believe, of a London 
house, and presented to the shrine by the late Abbas Pacha of Egypt. 
The only admirable feature of the view is the light cast by the windows of 
stained glass in tlic southern wall. Its peculiar background, the railing of 
the tomb, a splendid filagree-work of green and polished brass, gilt or made 
to resemble gold, looks more picturesque near than at a distance, when it 
suggests the idea of a gigiintic bird-cage. But at night the eye, dazzled 
by oil lumps suspended from tbe roof, by huge wax candles, and by smaller 
illuminations falling upon crowds of visitors in handsome attire, with the 
rich and the noblest of the city sitting in congregation when service is per- 
formed, becomes less critical. -Still the scene must be viewed with a 
Moslem's spirit, and until a man is thoroughly embued with the East, the 
last place the Kauzali will remind him of, is that which the architect pri- 
marily intended it to resemble — a garden.** 

Adjoining El llanzali is tlio mausoleum which contains the 
ashes, or at least the cenotapli of the Prophet, and whicli is called 
the JInJrah, that is “ Cliambcr,” from its having been the room ol' 
Aycslia, his favourite wife. It is a small building, standing at the 
.south-east corner of the fourth colonnade, but isolated by a passage 
from the walls of the mosque, in deference to Mahomcers censure 
of “ tliose who make the tombs of their i^phets houses of 
prayer.” It is guarded from profane curiomy by a railing of 
iron filagree jiainted bright green, wherein glitter pious inscriptions 
wu’oiight in gilt or burnished brass. A lew small openings or 
windows ill the h’ncc allow' the devout pilgrim to gaze into a dark 
chamber, where nought appears save a curtain of brocade inter- 
woven with flowers, and aral)c.s(]ucs, and Koranic sentences. Only 
the eunuchs tluit .serve the temple have access to the inner 
mysteries of tlio Sc])ulcliro. When a new Sultan ascends the 
throne of Con.';;t;antiiiv)})le a fresh curtain is sent to cover the 
mausoleum. The eunuchs then enter the sacred enclosure by 
night, the old veil, thenceforth a holy relic fit to cover 

a fcJuUanVHomb, and replace it with tlic ncw\ No one knows 
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certainly what is concealed behind that jealous drapery. Some 
say a chamber, built of black stone. Immense wealth is said to be 
deposited there, --^Iden vessels, and jewels, and precious manu- 
script copies of thiTKoran. But even if we attribute to the guardians 
of tlio mosque the incredible merit of having honestly preserved 
the accumulated donations of the faithful, and though wo accept 
the popular account of the inestimable deposits which no one hai> 
seeti^ still the real treasures of the Prophet’s mosfjuc are the great 
recollections which he left behind him, and which arc enshrined 
or symbolised in the three tombs of himself, of Abubucker, and 
of Omar — his earliest friends and immediate successors in the 
Caliphate — which are or are supposed to exist within the Ilujralu 
There, by Moslems he is believed to lie, awaiting the last summons, 
stretched at full Icngtli on the right side, \vi[[|i the right palm 
supporting the right cheek, the face fronting Mcccah, as tho 
faithful are always buried, — ^a great marvel and enigma to all the 
world. A fourth space is still left in that narrow chamber, 
according to Mahomedan belief, and the reader, unversed in the 
traditions of Islam, may perhaps bo startled to hear that tlic 
vacant spot is reserved for the sepulchre of Jesus, the son of 
Mary, who will come again on earth to announce the Day of 
Judgment; after which ho is to die and be buried in tho lliijra of 
El-Mcdinah, by tho side of Mahomed, or of Omar tlio third 
Caliph, — and through the curtain they point at the spot where he 
shall be laid. “ Tho historians of El Islam,” says Burton, “ are 
full of tales proving that, though many of their early saints, 
as Osman the Caliph and llussou the Iniaum, were debi runs of 
being buried there, and that altlu)ugli Ayesha, to whom the room 
belonged, wiljingly acceded to tlieir wishes, son of man lias as yet 
been unable to occiqiy it.” 

In a chamber adjoining the Ilqjra, and, in accordance with 
Moslem ideas of^lelicacy, outside the curtain wliicli slirouds the 
graves of her father and his two successors, stands the cenotajiU 
of the lady Fatima, the daughter of the Projdiet, tlu*. wife of Ali, 
and the mother of the unfortunate liiiaums llussou and llossain. 
Tho pilgrim, with “ awe, and fear, and love,” prays successively at 
tho four windows supposed to bo opposite to tliesc four tomlis, im- 
ploring tho peace of heaven ou their saintly tenants, and in liturgical 
i'orms which may be grand and sonorous in classical Arabic, but 
wliich do not bear translation. Mr. Burton retails these orisons 
with tedious and, as it scorns to us, mistaken minuteness. They 
appear cxcocdiiigly vapid and bombastic in their English dress, 
and the most patient reader may be permilted to ‘‘ skip” whole 
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pages filled with phraaes of this description, Peace bo with 
thee, 0 Prophet of Allali, and the mercy of Allah and his bless* 
ings ! Peace be with thee, 0 Prophet of AllalU Peace be with 
thee, 0 friend of Allah ! Peace be with thoerO best of Allah’s 
creation ! Peace be with thee, 0 pure creature of Allah ! Peace 
bo with thee, 0 chief of Prophets ! Peace be with thee, 0 seal 
of tlie Prophets ! Peace be with thee, 0 Prophet of the Lord of 
the (three) worlds !’* — and so on with infinite iteration, very much 
in the style of certain Ephesians who once, as the reader may 
recollect, went on repeating the monotonous praises of their goddess 
till they were stopped by the town clerk. 

Burton, during his stay at Medinah, which lasted for about five 
weeks, enjoyed tlie hospitality of Shaykh Hamid, one of the pas- 
sengers by the “ •blden Wire,” whose gobd will he had conci- 
liated by a small loan of money at Suez. This man acted, 
moreover, as the Ilajeo’s Muzawwir or spiritual guide and leader 
of devotions, in the visitation of the Prophet’s mosque, and to his 
good nature and politeness Burton, no doubt, owed much of the 
opportunity which he had of recording his notes of El-Medinah. 
The month of August had nearly elapsed when the great#Syrian 
caravan arrived from Damascus, anxiously expected by the 
Medinitc.^. This caravan drains all the pilgrims from Central 
Asia to El Hejaz, and in 1853 it amounted to seven thousand 
souls, — a number lamentably short of the ancient glories of 
Islam, but still enougli to give extraordinary animation and 
excitement to tlie Holy City. On this occasion it brought a now 
curtain for the Ilujrah, to replace the old one, which was tattered, 
as well as the customary stipends and pensions payable to the 
citizens of Medinah, and many families expected members return- 
ing under its escort to their homes. Moreover, the country 
round about was disturbed, the Bedouins were known to bo 
iigliling, the caravan was one day later than it was expected, 
and llio eve of ^Sunday, the 28tk August, was a day of great 
anxiety. • 

“During llie night three of Shaykh Hamid's brotliWs, who had entered 
ns Muznwwirs with the IJaji, came suddenly to the bouse: they leaped off 
their camels, and lost not a moment in going through the usual scene of 
kissing, embracing, and weeping bitterly for joy. 1 arose in the morning, 
and looked out from ttie windows of tbe majlis: the Barr el Munakhali, 
from a dusty wastjO dotted with a few Bedouins and hair tents, had assumed 
all the various fl^hapes and the colours of a kaleidescope. Tlie eye was 
bewildered.by the shifting of innumerable details, in all parts totally dif- 
ferent freni^ne another, thrown confusedly t<*gether in one small field; and, 
however jftded with sight-seeing, it dwelt with delight upon the vivacity, 
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tbe rarietyi and the intense picturesqueness of the scene. In one night 
had sprung up a town of tents of every size, colour, and shape,— round, 
square, and oblong,— open and closed, — from the shawl-lined and gilt-top- 
ped pavilion of the «pacha, with all the luxurious appurtenances of the 
llaram, to its neighbour the little* dirty green * rowtie' of tbe tobacco- seller. 
They were pitched in admirable order ; here ranged in a long line, where a 
street was required ; there packed in dense masses, where thoroughfares 
were unnecessary. But bow describe the utter confusion in the crowding, 
the bustling, and the vast variety and volume of sound ? Huge white 
Syrian dromedaries, compared with which those of El Ilejaz appeared 
mere poney-camels, jingling large bells, and bearing shugdufs like 
miniature green tents, swaying and tossing upon their backs ; gorgeous 
Takbtrawan, or litters borne between camels or mules, with scarlet and 
brass trappings ; Bedouins bestriding naked-backed * Deluls,’ and clinging 
like apes to the hairy humps ; Arnaut, Turkish, and Kurd irregular 
horsemen, fiercer looking in their mirth than Roman peasants in their 
rage{ fainting Persian pilgrims, forcing their stulPorn dromedaries to 
kneel, or dismounted grumbling from jaded donkeys ; Kabwagis, sherbet- 
sellers, and ambulant tobacconists ciying tbeir goods ; country-people 
driving flocks of sheep and goats with infinite clamour through lines of 
horses fiercely snorting and rearing ; towns-people seeking their friends ; 
returned travellers exchanging affectionate salutes ; devout Ilajis jolting 
one another, running under the legs of camels, and tumbling over the 
tents* in their hurry to reach the Haram ; cannon roaring froift tbe 
citadel “hopmen, water-carriers, and fruit vendors fighting over their 
bargains; boys bullying heretics with* loud screams; a well-mounted 
party of fine old Arab Shtiykbs of llamidah clan, preceded by tUeir varlets, 
performing the Arzah or war dance, — compared with which the Pyrenean 
bear's performance is grace itself, — firing their duck guns upwards, or 
blowing the powder into the calves of those before them, brandishing their 
swords, leaping frantically the while, with their bright-coloured rags 
floating in the wind, tossing their long spears tufted with ostrich feathers 
high in the air, reckless where they fall ; servants seeking their masters, 
and masters their tents with vain cries of Ya Mohammed ; grandees riding 
mules or stalking on foot, preceded by their crowd- beaters, shouting to 
clear the way ; — here the loud shrieks of women and children, whose 
litters are bumping and rasping against one another ; — there the low 
moaning of some poor wretch that is seeking a shady corner to die in ; — 
add a thick dust which blurs the outlines like a London fog, with a flaming 
sun that draws sparkles of fire from the burnished weapons of the crowd, 
and the brass balls of tent and litter ; and — I doubt, gentle reader, that 
even the length, the jar, and the confusion of this description is adequate 
to its subject, or that any word-painting of mine can convey a just idea of 
the scene.** 

On tlio Slst of August tlie Syrian caravan started on its 
journey for Meccali. The English llajee, after a farewell visita- 
tion prayer towards the Prophet’s tomb, committed himself to the 
guidance of an old Bedouin of the noble tribe of Harb, who con- 
tracted to supply lum with two camels for the journey. The Arab 
was a diguiged personage, who at first sight dubbed Burton with 
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the grandiose nickname of Abu Sliawarib, the Father of Mus- 
tachios, but of whoso good faith the hospitable Shaykh Hamid 
expressed considerable misgivings. “ Give the Bedouins plenty 
to eat,*’ said this experienced counsellor, “ and never allow 
twenty-four hours to elapse without dipping hand in the same 
dish with them, so that the party may always bo ‘ mdlihin,* ** — on 
terms of salt. The pilgrim looked back with regret at the green 
dome and lofty minarets of the Prophet’s mosq^ue, which ho 
would never see again. So the first risk of detection was past ; 
the next was the journey to Meccah : that city once reached, it 
would be easy to escape in a few hours to the port of Jeddah, 
where the British colors would protect tho fugitive. 

The road lay through the wildest and most desolate region of 
El Ilejiiz. For t^Pec days water was not to bo seen. .The earth 
was of iron, and tho heavens of brass. The fresh carcases of 
asses, ponies, and camels, wliicli had sunk under the heat, dotted 
the road-side, and afforded a disgusting meal to the vulture and 
tlie poor negro pilgrim. Hero arc two sketches from nature 
matjj in the Arab Holy Land 

After drowsily stumbling through hours of outer darkness, 'iiP'cntered 
a spacious basin at least six miles broad, and limited by a circlet of low 
hill. ]t was overgrown with camel-grass and acacia trees, — mere vegetable 
mummies ;'^in many places the water had left a mark ; and here and 
there the ground was pitted with mud-ilakes, the remains of recently dried 
pools. After an hour’s rapid march we toiled over a rugged ridge, composed 
of broken and detached blocks of basalt and scorire, fantastically piled to- 
getlicr, and dotted with thorny trees ; Shaykh Masud passed the time in 
walking to and fro along his line of camels, addressing us with a Khallikum 
guddam, Mo the front (of the litter),’ as we^cended, and a Khallikum 
wara * to the rear,’ during the descent. It was wonderful to see the ani- 
mals stepping from block to block with the sagacity of mountaineers ; as- 
suring themselves of their forefeet before trusting all their weight to advance. 
Not a camel fell, either here or on any other ridge : they moaned, however, 
piteously, fur the sudden turns of the path puzzled them ; the ascents were 
painful, the descents were still more so ; the rocks were sharp, deep holes 
yawned between tlib blocks, and occasionally an acacia caught the sbugdiif, 
almost overthrowing the hapless bearer by the suddenness and the tenacity 
of its clutch. This passage took place during daylight. But we had many 
at night, wliich 1 shall neither forget nor describe. 

“ Besceriding the ridge, we entered another hill-encircled basin of gravel 
and clay. In many places basalt in piles and crumbling strata of horn- 
blende scliiste, disposed edgeways, green within, and without blackened by 
sun and rain, cropped out of the ground. At half-past ten we found our- 
selves in an * acacia-barren,’ one of the things which pilgrims dread. Here 
shugdufs are bodily ptilled off the camel's back and broken upon the hard 
ground ; the animals drop upon their knees, the whole line is deranged, and 
every one, losing bis temper, attacks his Moslem brother. The road was 
fianked oa the left by an iron wall of black basalt. Noon brought us to 
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snotfaer ridge, whence we descended into a second wooded basin surrounded 
ly bills. 

Here tbe nir was filled with those pillars of sand so graphically des- 
cribed by Abyssinian Bruce, They scudded on the wings of the whirlwind 
over the plain — huge yellow shafts, with lofty lieads, liorizontally bent back- 
wards, in the form of clouds ; and on more than one occasion camels were 
overthrown by them. It required little stretch of fancy to enter into the 
Arab's superstition. These sand columns are supposed to be genii of the 
waste, which cannot be caught, — a notion arising from the fitful movements 
(»f the wind-eddy that raises them, — and, as they advance, the pious Moslem 
stretches out his hnger, exclaiming, * Iron ! 0 thou ill-omened one !* '* 

Tliat men should live in this horrid country seems unaccouut- 
ablo. Medinah is situated on a small patch of cultivable ground, 
in tlie midst of a desert, and Mcccah owes its foundaiibii, it is 
supposed, and its existence, as is certain, to thte brackish waters 
of a single well. What mysterious instinct led the fathers of tlie 
Arab race to pitch their tents among these rocks, which seem tlie 
wreck of some elder world, destroyed by a fire whose embers 
smoulder still ? Were they so far from the liorse-fecdiug pas- 
tures of Nejd ? — from the oxhaustlcss exuberance of the valley 
ofihej^ile? — or even from that cradle of the human race? the 
land that lies between Tigris and Euphrates? It is in vain to 
speculate on a difliculty to which neither history nor i)liilosopliy 
allbrd any solution. Wo must accept it as a fact that tlicre is 
an accordance betweeu the temperaments of nations and the lands 
which they inhabit, tliat is strong ciiougli to counteract, and 
sometimes to overcome, llic natural instinct of pastoral com- 
munities to roam witl^heir flocks in search of countries liowing 
witli milk and honey. Certain it is that the Arab, his horse, his 
groyhoiiiid, his camel, ami his cattle, though they all be iu(‘agro 
ami poverty-stricken in a})])earance, show marks of “ biootr* 
wliicli cannot be countorfeited or disputed, and wliich stamp tho 
denizen of tho desert with a natural nubility. While the miglity 
nations wlio once reaped the harvests of Egypt ajnl Meso]>otamia, 
and struck the world with terror and admiration, have degenerated 
into apathetic clowns, and have lost even tlio energy and skill of 
agriculture, — the Arab of tlio desert has retained his high spirit, 
his indomitable love of independence, and tlie unmistaki'ablo 
features of his ancient race. Nothing is more characteristic of 
Burton than liis sympathy for the Bedouin, ami his elaborate 
sketch of that remarkable people is perhaps the most original and 
interesting part of his book. 

11 is observatrons have le<l him to suggest a division oftbe Arabic 
races somewhat more broad and simple than that adopted by 
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modern scholars* So far as his views are founded oa physiology, 
we are inclined to puUaith in his conclusions, for he certainly has 
a command of distinct and graphic language on the external 
appearance of men, which seems to indicate the talent and the 
habit of close attention ; and we believe that a residence in India, 
where so many different races may be compared with each other, 
is peculiarly likely to develope this kind of power in those who 
take an interest in the subject of ethnography* The Arabian 
peninsula, according to his view, is inhabited by three races, 
distinct from each other in character, but all claiming the common 
title of Arabs. A low indigenous tribe, which ho compares to the 
Bheels of Indian-small men with black skins, ill-favourod, and 
weak — ^still exists along the coast between Muscat and Hadramaiit. 
They would be a remnant of the old population, displaced by two 
invading and nobler tribes, to whom they present a strong 
physiological contrast. 

The cliief of these immigrating races is the great tribe that in 
pre-historic times entered Arabia from the side of Mesopotamia ; 
in the Mosaic ethnology they are the sons of Joktan, and now 
are the “ Arabs” proper, in contradistinction to the mongrel 
races formed by intermixture with other remnants, and which are 
found in ]the towns. “ This race,” says Burton, “ is purely Cau- 
casian, and shows a highly nervous temperament, together with 
those signs of ‘ blood* which distinguish even the lower animals, 
the horse and the camel, the greyhound and the goat, of Arabia.*’ 

The third family is also mentioned in the Scriptural classifica- 
tion of the Noachian races. Isliinacl, 6m son of Abraham an<l 
the Egyptian Hagar, typifies that ancien*and remarkable desert 
tribe. 

Still dwelling in the peninsula of Sinai, and among the moun- 
tains which they have never quitted, they preserve the “ wild” 
habits of their forefather, and show traces so distinct of their mixed 
origin, as to ha/’o gained for them in history the title of “ Arab 
el Mustaarabah*' or half-caste Arab. 

The modern dwellers in Meccah and Medinah are mere mongrel 
mixtui*es of the various races who have visited and settled in the 
holy cities. Even the proud and ancient tribes of Auz and 
SLliasraj, who are discovered by history as the dominant races in 
El-Medinah in the time of Mahom^, are not free from suspi- 
cion of admixture. If we are in search of the pure Arab blood, 
we must to the desert and visit the tents of the Bedouins 
of El MMxi The following physiological sketch of this race is a 
charatfmtic specimen of Mr. Burton’s manner. It shows his 
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power of close observation, his love of minuteness in descriptions, 
and his fancy for quaint language ; — 

*' The temperament of the Hejazi is not unfrequently the pure nervous, 
as the height of the forehead and the fine texture of the hair prove. Some- 
times the bilious, and rarely the sanguine, elements predominate : the 
lymphatic 1 never saw. ' He has large nervous centres, and well-formed 
spine and brain, a conformation favourable to longevity. Bartema well 
describes his colour as a * dark leonine* : it varies from the deepest Spanish 
to a chocolate hue, and its varieties are attributed by the people to blood. 
The skin is hard, dry, and soon wrinkled by exposure. The xanthous 
complexion is rare, though not unknown in cities, but the leucoiis does not 
exist. Tlie crinal hair is frequently lightened by bleaching, and the pilar 
is generally browner than the crinal. The voice is strong and clear, but 
rather barytone than bass : in anger it becomes a shrill chattering like the 
cry of A wild animal. The look of a chief is dignified and grave even to 
pensiveness ; the ‘ respectable man's* is self-sufficient and fierce ; the lower 
orders look ferocious or stupid and inquisitive. Yet there is not much 
difference in this point between men of the same tribe, who have similar 
pursuits which engender similar passions. ‘ Expression* is the grand 
di versifier of appearance among civilised people : in the desert it knows few 
varieties. 

The Bedouin cranium is small, ooidal, long, high, narrow, and remark- 
able in the occiput for the development of Gall's second propensity ; the 
crown slopes upwards towards the region of firmness, which is elevated ; 
whilst the sides are flat to a fault. The^hair, exposed to sun, wind, and 
rain, acquires a coarseness not natural to it : worn in ‘ Kurun*— ragged elf- 
locks — hanging down to the breast, or shaved in the form * Slnishah,' no- 
thing can be wilder than Its appearance. The face is made to be a long 
oval, but want of flesh detracts from its regularity. The forehead is high, 
broad and retreating : the upper portion is moderately developed ; but no- 
thing can be finer than the lower brow, and the frontal sinuses stand out, 
indicating bodily strength i^nd activity of character. The temporal fossa 
are deep, the cheek bones Saliant, and the elevated zygoma combined with 
the ‘ lantern-jaw,* often gives a death’s-head appearance to the face. 
The eyebrows are long, bushy, and crooked, broken, as it were, at the angle 
where * order' is supposed to be, and bent in sign of though tfulness* 
Most popular writers, following De Page, describe the Arab eye as 
large, ardent, and black. The Bedouin of the llejaz, and indeed the race 
generally, has a small eye, round, restless, deep-set and fiery, denoting 
keen inspection, with an ardent temperament and an inf))assIoned character. 
Its colour is dark brown or green brown, and the pupil is often speckled. 
The habit of pursing up the skin below the orbit and half closing the lids 
to prevent dazzle, plants the outer angles with premature crows' feet 
Another peculiarity is the sudden way in which the eye opens, especially 
under excitement. This, combined with its fixity of glance, forms an ex- 
pression now of lively fierceness, then of exceeding sternness ; whilst the 
narrow space between the orbits impresses the countenance in repose with an 
intelligence not destitute of cunning. As a general rule, however, the ex* 
pression of the Bedouin's face is rather dignity than that cunning for which 
the Semitic race .is celebrated, and there are lines about the mouth in 
variahee with the stern or the fierce look of the brow. The eals are like 
those of Arab horses, small, well-cut, ^ castey* and elaborate, with many 
VOL. IV.— NO. I. * 22 
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elmtions s^d depreuions* His nose is pronounced generally a/^niline, 
but sometimes itraight Uce those Greek statues which have been treated, as 
prodigious exaggerationrof the facial angle. For the most part, it is a 
well-made feature, with delicate nostrils, below which the septum appears ; 
in anger they swell and open like a perfectly bred mare's. 1 hare, how- 
ever, seen, in not a few instances, pert and offensive ' pugs.* Deep fur*- 
rows descend from the wings of the nose, showing an uncertain temper, 
now too grave, then too gay. The mouth is irregular. The lips are either 
hordes, denoting rudeness and want of taste, or they form a mere line. In 
the latter case there is an appearance of undue development in the upper 
portion of the countenance, especially when the jaws are ascetirally thin, 
and the chin weakly retreats. The latter feature, however, is generally 
well and strongly made. The teeth, as usual among Orientals, are white, 
even, short, and broad— indications of strength. Some tribes trim their 
moustachios according to the * Sunnat* ; the Shafei often shave them, and 
many allow them to hang Fersian-ltke over the lips. The beard is reptw- 
senled by two tangled tufts upon the chin ; where whisker should be, the 
place is either bare or thinly covered with straggling pile. 

** The Bedouins of El llejaz a*^e short men, about the height of the 
Indians near Bombay, but weighing on an average a stone more. As usual 
in this stage of society, stature varies little ; you rarely see a giant, and 
scarcely ever a dwarf. Deformity is checked by the Spartan restraint upon 
population, and no weakly infant can live through a Bedouin life. The 
ngure, though spare, is square and well knit, fulnrss of limb never appears 
put about spring, wlicn milk abounds : 1 have seen two or three muscular 
figures, but never a fat man. The neck is sinewy, the chest broad, the 
flank thin, .and the stomach in-drawn ; the legs, though fleshless, are well- 
made, especially when the knee and ancle are-not bowed by too early riding. 
The shins seldom bend to the front, as in the African race. The arms are 
thin, with muscles like whip-cords, and the hands and feet are, in point of 
size and delicacy, a link between Europe and India. As in the Celt, the 
Arab thumb is remarkably long, extending almost to the first joint of the 
index, which, with its easy rotation, makes it a perfect prehensile instru- 
ment : the palm also is flesbless, small-boned, and elastic* With bis small 
active figure it is not strange that the wildest Bedouin's gait should be 
pleasing ; be neither unfits himself for walking, nor distorts his ancles by 
turning out his toes according to the farcical rule of fashion, and bis 
shoulders are not dressed like a drill sergeant's to throw the weight of 
the body upon the heels. Yet there is no slouch in his walk ; it ii light 
and springy, and eus only in one point, sometimes becoming a kind of 
strut." 

. We have all heard of the singular mixture of honour and 
tfaierishness that prevails in the Bedouin tents. Beligkm 
is little among them. Tliey pronounce indeed the mmesticfomittla 
^ the Moslem faith, but the hold of Islam, upon .themis,..wfak. 
Water is too precious in. the desert to .l^sditsted m 
fasting is not possible among a race who bSiiaid to lise^.- a 
state rn steurmtion, and whose bones are <doumd . Mfijih 
mrsM. ififaw cuim’ Alms the; have .nmm bpij <^.f.tl|« 

eth^rarjr dspeni fitma every traveUeriti SAtne 
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Strip off that coat) 0 certain person) and that turban V* shouts 
the Arab highwayman) “they are wante4bymy lady cousin." 
They have no learned men to read the Koran among then)) they 
have no mosques or places of prayer, and the nice nostril of the 
Bedouin is so p^nfully affected by the stenches of an Oriental city, 
that the wild men feel no desire to join the congregations of 
townsmen in the temples. Burton thought he discovered among 
them traces of the old idolatry which preceded Islam; — ^be that as 
it may, in lieu of a written code, they now are governed by a body 
of traditionary laws of extreme stringency, which are prmrved, 
announced) or invented, as occasion may rcouire, by an old man 
who bears the title of “ Kazi el Arab," to aistinguish him from 
the Kaaii who expounds the Koran. 

The Arabic scholar will form his own opinion of Burton's high 
praises of the Bedouin poetry. He claims for it the merits of 
exalted passion and dreamy magnificence of language. There 
are three things, according to a Moslem sage, on which Wisdom 
hath alighted,— *the brain of the Franks, th^e hands of the Chinese, 
and the tongues of the Arabs. Eloquence and song ai-e apt to 
flourish among communities of proud and free men ; and we can 
understand that the lonely and yet exciting life of the desert may 
impress a susceptible race with emotions that require only to be 
expressed in classic Arabic to be strikingly poerical. The 
“ motives" of their wild songs are chiefly love and war. The 
Bedouin feeling towards the weaker sex has never, we beliovf, 
been analysed before Burton. According to him it is tinctured 
with “ chivalry" to an extent which seems almost incredible of 
any A riatic people, and we cannot help suspecting that he has 
improved upon the present by appealing to the past. However, 
his views will be read with interest — they are at least original— 
nnd they give him the opportunity of sneering, with a grea.t deal 
of vivacity and evident enjoyment, at “civilisation," at mono- 
gamy, and Miss Martineau. We have no space/o inquire into the 
foundations of his peculiar opinions on the subject of the harem,, 
w to criticise his audacious announcement that, as far as his 
*«^)Servations go, polyandry is the only state of society in which 
q[uarrels about the sex are the exception and not the rule of life. 

The manners of the Bedouin, as many travellers have told us, 
ate noble and decorous. Burton says with great truth that 
•Vttlggri^ and affectation, awkwardness and embarraasment, are 
or civilised growth, unknown in the desert. He might have 
wadded that the* East has always been a better school of courte^ 
Ikim ther West ; it would be a curious speculation to inquire 
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it gliould be so. One great preservation of politeness among the 
Arabs, no doubt is, that every man carries Ins' dagger on all occa- 
sions, and a rude word may meet with immediate chastisement. 
Still they are not given to brawling with their weapons, apd they 
mostly reserve their swords for the blood feud or the foray. 
Their courage is the impulsive bravery of savages — capable of 
desperate deeds under strong excitement, but fitful and inconstant. 
They do not disdain to lie in ambush and fire on a caravan, and 
to fly when the caravan resists. And they will retire from a 
skirmish with a hostile tribe on the failure of the first charge, or 
on sufiering the inqit trifling loss. 

The existence of the “blood-feud” in its greatest intensity 
stamps them as a ferocious rather than a brave people. Still they 
must needs bo physically courageous. Habituated to a life of 
extreme hardship, spent iu the open air, and chiefly in the saddle, — 
trained in the practice of weapons, and the rough-and-ready usages 
of robbers, — they must have the nerves of fighting men, and if 
they do not expose themselves readily to danger, the reason no doubt 
would be as suggested by the author, that barbarians have no- 
tliing valuable but their lives and limbs, and are almost entirely 
devoid of those motives to during that, in a great cause, make 
heroes out of our ploughboys and men about town. 

In their romances, at all events, superlmman bravery is one 
of the elements of the ideal chieftain. Generosity is another. 
“ The character of Hatein is the perfect model of Arabian virtue : 
he was bravo and libera], an eloquent poet, and a successful 
robber ; forty camels were roasted at his hospitable feasts ; and at 
the prayer of a suppliant enemy he restored both the captives and 
tJio spoil.” Burton thus sums up the points of resemblance that 
assimilate the Bedouin to the North- American Indian character : — 

** Both have the same wild chivalry, the same fiery sense of honor, and 
the same boundless hospitality : love elopements from tribe to tribe, the 
blood feud, and the'Vendetta, are common to the two. Both are grave and 
cautious in demeanour, and formal in manner, — princes in rags or paint. 
The Arabs plunder pilgrims, the Indians, bands of trappers ; both glory in 
forays, raids, and cattle-lifting ; and both rob according to certain rules. 
Both are alternately brave to desperation, and shy of danger. Both are 
remarkable for nervous and powerful eloquence, dry humour, satire, whim- 
sical tales, frequent tropes, boasts, and ruffling style, pithy proverbs, ex- 
tempore songs, and languages wondrous in their complexity. Both, recog- 
nising no other occupation but war and the chase, despise artifices and the 
effeminate people of cities, as the game-cock spurns the vulgar Ibostefs of 
the poultrv-yard. The chiyalry of the western wolds,, like Chat, of the 
eastern wif8s, salutes the visitor by a charge of cavalry, by discharging 
guns, and, hy wheeling around him with shouts and yells. The * bravs’ 
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stamps a red hand upon his mouth to show that he has drunk the blood of 
a foe. Of the Utaybah ‘ Harami* it is similarly related, that after mortal 
combat he tastes the dead man's gore.'* ^ 

We take leave, by way of illustration of this sketch of the wild 
men, to insert Burton's description of an attack made by these 
same Utaybah, the fiercest of the Bedouin tribes, on the Syrian 
caravan shortly before it arrived at Mecca. The Hajees had 
assumed the “ ihram*’ — a simple white attire — and >ith bare 
heads and insteps commenced the last stage of their travel to 
the holy city, with often-repeated cries of “ Labbayk — Here I 
am, 0 jdkllah. 

*' At about half-past 5 p. m. we entered a suspicious-looking place. On 
the right was ii stony buttress, along whose base the strenm, when there 
is one, flows ; and to this depression was our road limited by the rocks and 
thorn trees, which filled the other half of the channel. The left side was a 
precipice, grim and barren, but not so abrupt as its brother. Opposite us 
the way seemed barred by piles of hills, crest rising above crest into the far 
blue distance. Day still smiled upon the upper peaks, but the lower slopes 
and the fiumara bed were already curtained with gmy sombre shade. 

** A damp seemed to fall upon our spirits as we approached this* Valley 
Perilous. I remarked with wonder that the voices of the women and chil- 
dren sank into silence, and loud Labbaykas of the pilgrims were gradually 
stilled. Whilst still speculating upon the cause of this phenomenon it be- 
came apparent. A small curl of smoke, like a lady's ringlet, ^n the sum- 
mit of the right-hand precipice, caught my eye, and simultaneous with 
the echoing crack of the matchlock a high-trotting dromedary in front of me 
rolled over upon the sands, — a bullet had split his heart, — throwing his 
rider a goodly somerset of five or six yards. 

** Ensued terrible confusion ; women screamed, children shrieked, and 
men vociferated, each one striving with might and main to urge his animal 
out of the place of death. But the road being narrow, they only incinaged 
to jam t])e vehicles in a solid immoveable mass. At every matchlock shot 
a shudder ran through the huge body, ns when the surgeon's scalpel touches 
some more sensitive nerve. The irregular horsemen, perfectly useless, 
galloped up and down over the stones, shouting to and ordering one another. 
The Pacha of the army had his cypet spread at the foot of the left-hand 
precipice, and debated over his pipe with the officers what ought to be done. 
No good genius whispered ‘ Crown the heights !* * 

“ Then it was that the conduct of the Wahhabis found favour in my 
eyes. They came up, galloping their camels, — 

* Torrents less rapid, and less rash,—’ 

with their elf-locks tossing in the wind, and their flaring matches casting a 
strange lurid light over their features. Taking up a position, one body 
began to fire upon the Utaybah robbers, whilst two or three hundred, dis- 
mounting, swarmed up the bill under the guidance of the Sherif Zayd. I 
bad^^emarked this noblwnan at El-Medinah as a model specimen of the 
pure Arab. Like all Sberifs, he is celebrated for bravery, an^ has killed 
many with bis own hand. When urged at Et-Zaribah to ride into Me^ceh, 
be swore that he would not leave the earavan till insight of the walLs ; and, 
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fortunately fur tbe pilgrimit be kept bit word. Freiently the firing wae 
beard far in our rear^the robbera having fled ; tbe bead of tbe column 
advanced, and the dense b^y of pilgrims opened out. Our forced halt was 
now exchanged for a flight* It required much manageinent to steer our 
deserUeraft clear of danger; but Shaykb liasud was equal to tbe occasion. 
That manv were lost was evident by tbe boxes and baggage that strewed 
the shingles. I Lad no means of ascertaining tbe number of men killed 
and wounded : reports were contradictory, and exaggeration unanimous. 
Tbe robbers were said to be 150 in number ; their object was plunder, and 
thw wottll eat tbe abot camels. But their principal ambition was the boast 
VWe, tbe Utaybab, on such and such a night stopped the Sultan's mabmal 
one whole hour in the pass/ '* 

This adventure over, the Hajees performed the rest of their 
march unmolestedi and by night entered the precincts of Meccah 
in pilgrim guise, all clad in the white ihramy all with heads and 
insteps bare, many overcome with emotion, and raising the fervent 
cry—** Labbayk, Allahumma, Labbayk !’* — Here am I, O God, 
here am I ! *At dawn Burton arose to perform the duty first 
expected of aHajee— the ** Gircumambulation of arrival*' at the 
Bait ^lah, the ** House of God," which, like the Prophet's 
mosque at Medinah, is called the Haram. Here then he had 
reacned the bourne of his weary pilgrimage — he stood in the fa* 
mous temple of Meccah, ap open quadrangle, surrounded with 

K ed cloisters on all sides ; in the centre rose the mysterious 
a ; crowds of enthusiastic worshippers were clinging to its 
sable curtain, and kissing the black stone, with tears and sobs. 
His feelings were as highly wrought as theirs. Their hearts 
beat from awe and devotion — his in an ecstacy of gratified pride. 

The glories of £l*Medinah are exalted by the unscrupulous 
fabulists of Islam, but its genuine fame begins from the history of 
the Prophet ; and the Patriarchs and Angels that figure in its 
legends borrow their lustre from him, the great luminary around 
whom they revolve. It is otherwise with Meccah, which Mo- 
hammed found, and did not m#ke, holy. Long before the 
son of Abou Talib conceived and preached the ** eternal truth 
and the necessary fiction" that there is one God, and that he 
was His Prophet, Meccah was a sacred city in the eyes of all 
die Arabs. The great tribe of the Koreish were proud to be 
the guardians of the Caaba, which was then as now the ** An- 
eteot House" ; trains of pilgrims, iu the last month of each yUar, 
visited and made their offerings at the saered shrine. Tbe 
same rites whidi itre now accomplished by the faithful 
iMiliiHm were invented and pracdsed by tlm sup^tition 
^ddiateT8<^ At an awM distance they cast away their ; 

seven times with hasty steps they encircled the Caaba afid^^kieM 
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ihe black stone ; seven times they visited and adored the acHacent 
mountains ; seven times they threw stones into the vaney of 
Mima ; and the pilgrimage was achieved, as at the present hour, 
by a sacrifice of sneep and camels, and the burial of the hair and 
nails in the consecrated ground.*' 

In the pre-Mahomedan ages, Arabian theology was vague and 
tolerant, and the Caaba was a Pantheon, wherein every tribe 
might worship its own Gods. Three hundred and sixty idols— 
corresponding with the days of the year — filled its then ample 
precincts. Among these was conspicuous the image ofHobal, 
lierhaps the Sun god — a deity brought from Hyt in Mesopotamia, 
the cradle of astronomy. &ven arrows appeared in his hand~ 
the number of the planets. By their mystic mov^ents diviners 
learned tlie secrets of the future, and expounded the starry influ- 
ences which preside over the fortunes of men. The ancient 
religious practice of making seven revolutions round the shrine 
seems also to indicate an astronomical allusion. The primitive 
deities of the Arabs were the host of heaven. The Sabaeans, who 
adored tlie heavenly bodies, found or introduced their own worship 
in the Caaba. Sassanid kings oflered golden crescent moons at 
the shrine ; and the sun-worshipper% of Persia, who, flying from 
the sword of Alexander, met with perfect toleration aUhe hands 
of the Arabs» recognised the sanctity of the ancient house" and 
the black When, during the youth of Mohammed the 

temple was destroyed by fire, the Koreish, his proud tribesmen, 
rebuilt the structure, and replaced all the idols. Hobal again 
stood within the sanctuary, and, in strange proximity to tho 
heathen god, on one of the six pillars that supported the roof a 
Christian emblem was sculptured — the Virgin Mary with the 
child Jesus in her lap. Even the jealous and exclusive Heb|^ws 
seem to have regarded the temple with reverence, as a holy j^e 
of older days, since defiled b]^ idols. The Jews of Meccah were 
influential enough to leave indelible traces on theereligion of Islam. 
The Caaba was believed, probably with their assent, to have been 
rebuilt by Abraham. Jerusalem was first fixed upon by Moharn^ 
mod as the Kebla towards which men should pray, and the Koran 
abounds with reverential allusions to ^he personages mentioned 
in tho Pentateuch. If to this we add that some of the Hindus 
said to claim the black stone a& a divine ^blera, it wil) be 
sMt bow remarkably tbe religious feelings of neighbouring vases 
have ^converged upon Mecca* and its temple,— in some meaware 
justifying the title given to the Caaba by Moskm writers^ ^ dm 
*!^.JIavel,ofctbe worW." ^ 
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Tlie genuine antiquity of the Caaba,*’ says Gibbon, ** ascends 
beyond the Christian era : in describing the coast of tlie Red Sea 
the Greek historian Diodorus has remarked between tlie Thamudites 
and the Sab^eans a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was 
revered by all the Arabians. The linen or silken veil, which is 
annually renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first offered by a 
pious King of the llomerites, who reigned seven hundred years 
before the time of Mahomed.” In the second century Maximus 
of Tyre says that he saw the god whom the Arabians worship — 
it was a stone, four-square. The word Caaba, it should be said, is 
supposed to be derived from the Arabic Kaab, which means a cube. 

But the Moslem imagination is not content with the historical 
pretentions of ihe Meccan temple. The legends of the Caaba 
exhaust the wildest inventions of Mohammedan mytliology. Two 
thousand years before the creation of this world it was first con- 
structed in Paradise, and there encompassed by the Angels of God, 
with the same mystic circuits that were afterwards performed by 
the sons of men. Its ruby roof and pillars of jasper, and the solemn 
gy]:p,tions of the heavenly host around it singing hymns of praise, 
recal the imagery of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse, by which 
perhaps tlie Arab theologians were inspired. Directly under this 
lieavenly ^ome arose an eartlily tabernacle of like dimensions, con- 
structed by or for Adam, the first of true believers. Ten thousand 
angels were assigned to guard the second house froi^ccidents, and 
seventy thousand to transportit to Paradise on the last day when the 
trumpet shall have sounded. Despite its heavenly guardians, how- 
ever, the house fell into decay, and a third shrine, made illustri- 
ous by its founder the Patriarch Sheth, was overwhelmed in the 
deluge. Abraham, by Divine command, reconstructed it on its 
oridnal foundations, and Ishinael received from the angel Gabriel 
a >mtc fragment of the rocks of Paradise, which the Patriarch fixed 
in the comer of the building as a iq^rk whence the Towaf, or holy 
circumambulatiou, should commence. 

The lustre of the heavenly gift has been dimmed by the 
sins of men, and to the eyes of the pilgrims q{ these days it 
appears a dull brown or black. This is the famous Hajar el 
Aswad — the Black Stone? which is still set in the corner of the 
Caaba, framed in silver, and worn to a polish by the kisses of 
millions of devotees. It is unquestionably one of the most 
interesting relics in the world. AU Bey, the Spaniard and 

S VQfessed Moslem, gives a sketch of the stone of the real size, and 
escribes 4t as a block of volcanic basalt, whose drcumierence is 
sprinkled with little crystals, pointed and straw4ike, with rhombs 
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tif tllo-red foldspatli upon a dark background liko velvet or char- 
coal, except one of its protuberances which is reddish. Burckhardt 
thought it was a lava containing several small extraneous particles 
of a wliitish and of a yellowish substance. To Burton the colohr ap- 
peared black and metallic, surrounded with o reddish brown border, 
lie pronounces it a large aerolite, covered with a thick shaggy 
coating, glossy and pitch-like, worn and polished. Dr. Wilson, 
of Bombay, showed Burton a specimen of an aerolite in his posses- 
sion, which externally appeared to be a black slag, with the inside 
of a briglit and sparkling greyish- white, the result of admixture 
of nick^ with the iron. This might possibly, as the leariifbd 
Orientalist then suggested, account for the mythic change of color, 
its appearance on earth after a ' thunderstorm, nand its being 
originally a material part* of the heavens"— a very ingenious 
speculation. 

The Ohaba stands isolated in the midst of the court, a cubic 
mass covered with a black veil, which hangs down loosely on every 
side. Every Moslem at the first sight of the tomb-likc structure 
is moved with awe and terror. Even Burckhardt and Burton wore 
struck with its strange aspect. At each breath of air the heavy 
sable draperies are stirred and undulate slowly. The worship- 
pers grouped around assign no earthly origin to that aw lii I motion, 
liut with prayers acknowledge the unseen presence of Guardian 
Angels, whos<^'%ings are fanning the sacred curtain. 

One door, five feet above the ground, gives access and light to 
the “Navel of the world." It is only opened on solemn occasions, 
but Burton had the good fortune to be allowed to enter it when 
vacant of worshippers ; — 

Nothing is more simple than the interior of this celebrated building. 
The pavement, which is level with the ground, is composed of slabs of fine 
and various coloured marbles, mostly, however, white, disposed chequer-wise. 
The walls, as far ns they can be seen, are of the same material, but the 
pieces are irregularly shaped, and many of them are engraved with long in- 
scriptions in the suls and other modern characters. The upper part of the 
walls, together with the ceiling, at which it is considered disrespectful to 
look, are covered with handsome red damask, fiowered over with gold, and 
tucked up about six feet high, as to be removed from pilgrims* hands. 
The ceiling is upheld by three cross-beams, whose shapes appear under the 
arras ; they rest upon the eastern and western walls, and are supported in 
the centre by three columns, about twenty inches in diameter, covered with 
carved and ornamented aloe wood. At the Iraki corner there is a dwarf, 
door, called Bab el Taubah (of repentance), leading into a narrow passage 
built for the staircase by which the Servants ascend to the roof : it is n'ever 
opened except for* working purposes. The ‘ Aswad* or * As'a# corner is 
occupied by a fiat-topped and quadrant-shaped press or safe in which at 
times is placed the key of the Kaabah. Both dour and safe are of aloe 
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wood. Between the columns and about nine feet from the ground ran bars 
of a metal which I could not distinguish, and hanging to them were many 
lamps said to be of gold. This completes the upliolstery work of the hail. 

** Although there were in the Kaabetll but a few attendants engaged in 
preparing it for the entrance of pilgrims, the windowless stone walls and the 
choked-up door made it worse ihan^e Piombi of Venice ; the perspiration 
trickled in large drops, and 1 thought with horror what it must be whetf 
iillcd with a mass of jostling and crushing fanatics." 

Such arc the notes which Barton managed to make during liis 
short visit to the interior of tlie Oaaba, somewhat disturbed by 
the feeding that ho ^Yas an object of public curiosity to the n*owd 
iri&idc, and of marked attention to llic olficers wlio guarded the 
entrance. This was the climax of his peril ; no doulfl if then 
detected in liig disguise his life would have been sacrificed on 
the instant, and when looking at the windowless structure, whose 
single door was beset by supercilious guardians, lie confesses, 
like Gil Bias in the robbers’ cave, to have felt very miich like a 
rat ill a trap. 

Second only in importance to the Caaba is the ^wcll Zcinzcni, 
whose sacred waters, by a standing miracle, afford a constant and 
inexhaiistiblo supply to the whole city. This w'as the fountain 
which sjining from the earth to relievo Ilagav, and her son Isliinael, 
whom the Arabs revere as a Patriarch. It stands in the central 
court of the Ilarain, close to the Caaba, protected Irom the 
A^eather by a dome. The pilgrims drink its saline water to excess 
as a religious exercise, and carry away bottles full for the spiritual 
'fefVeslmient of their friends at home. Its merits, according to the 
faithful, aro superlative, both as respects the soul and the body of 
the drinker, and it is only the mas(jncrading Ilajecs from the 
West who liave dared to say that it is exceedingly nasty and 
iinwliolesome. 

Tlie other marvels of the Uoly City exercise the eloquence and 
the fancy of the learned. The footprints of Abraham arc still 
visible, or suppe-sed to bo visible, in the groat Mosque, miracu- 
lously impressed on the stone upon which the Patriarch stood to 
b.uild the Caaba. Devout pilgrims pour water^to the cavities, 
and Avash their eyes and faces tlieroiritli. No man can count the 
pillars which surround the central court— nJ)y an express miraclo 
they baffle hiunau computation. Ravenous beasts ivill not 
destroy their prey in the sanctuary lantl, and in the Deluge the 
large tidies did not gobble up the little fishes in the waters which 
tlilf^ved over the Ilaram. Though crowds of pilgrims are often 
jammed lit one time in the narrow chamber of thb Caaba, no one 
is ever Uurt there — (an audacious falsehood, says sceptic Burton); 
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and the sick recover their health by rubbing themselves against 
ll)o Black Stone. “ Finally it is observed that every day an 
Immlrcd thousand mercies dcScond upon the House; and espe- 
cially that if rain convo up from the nortliern corner, there is 
. plenty in Trak ; if from the solth, there is plenty in Yemen ; if 
iVoin the cast, plenty in India; if from the western, there is plenty 
in Syriat and if from all four angles, general plenty is presigtii- 
fied.’* lienee the Meccans indulge in unbounded boapts of tluj 
superiority of their city and dl themselves over all the nations of 
tljc earth ; and in spite of. their own* notorious profligacy and 
insolent assumption of pre-eminence, still liavo the art of drawing 
Inrgc contributions from the Moslems of all countries — from the 
depths of Central Asia to Ceylon, from the roots of Atlas to the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

We cannot stay to describe the “ day of Arafat’* or the “ day 
of Muna,” or to toll how the pilgrims solemnly stoned the “ great 
devil,” with pious curses of »Satan, and afterwards resumed the 
ordinary dress and habits of Moslems. The following description 
(►f tlic sermon in the great Mosque, on tlic evening of the day of 
lapidation, which concluded the Ifaj, is new, and will be read with 
interest. It is somewhat amusing.to find Lieutenant Mepbisto- 
pliiles laying aside his accustomed sneer in the p^^jsence of a 
Mahomedan religious rite. What an explosion of “ good things” 
there would have been, if, instead of an exhibition of Arabic 
eloquence before an assembly of Ulema, Muezzins and Dervishes, 
lie had been telling of a sermon preached by the Archbisliop of 
Canterbury before the Dean and Chapter of )Sfc. Paul’s ! Still we 
are glad to sec that there arc occasions when our gallant Do 
Kock-Voltairc can admit himself to be impressed and aftccted, 
whatever wo may think of the occasions themselves. 

After entering Meccali we bathed, and when the noon drew nigh wo 
repaired to the Ilara^ fur the purpose of heaving the sermon. Descending 
to the cloisters below tbo Bab el Ziyadab, I stood wonderstruck by Iho 
scene before in& The vast quadrangle was crowded with worshippers 
sitting in lonj!||pws, and everywhere facing the central black tower : iho 
showy colours of their dresses were not to be surpassed by a garden of the 
most brilliant flowers, ^nd such diversity of detail would probably not 
seen massed together inlitiy other building upon earth. The women, a dull 
and sombre-looking group, sat apart in their peculiar place. The Pacha stood 
on the roof of Zem Zem, surrounded by guards in Nizam uniform. Where 
the principal ulema stationed themselves tbo crowd was tbicke%,and in the 
nwrc auspicious spots nought was l<» be seen but a pavement or lieiids and 
shoulders. Nofldng seemed to move but a few dervishes, wim, censer in 
hand, sidled through the rows and received the unsolicited alms of the 
faithful Apparently in tlic midst, and raised above the crowd I'y the tall 
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pointed pulpit, wLose gilt spire flamed in the sun, sat the preacher, an 
old man vith snowy beard. The style of head-dress called * Taylasan* 
cavered his turban, which was white as his robes, and a short staff support- 
ed his left hand. Presently he arose, 'took the staff in his right hand, 
pronounced a few inaudible words, and sat down ^gain on one of the lower 
steps, whilst a Muezzin, at the foot o|j^he pulpit, recited the call to sermon. 
Then the old man stood up and began to preach. As the majestic figure 
began to exert itself there was a deep silence. Presently a gener^ ‘ Amin* 
was intoned by the crowd at the conclusion of some long sent *ce. And 
at last, towa|(;d3 the end of the sermon, every third or fourth word was fol- 
lowed by the simultaneous rise and fall o^^bousands of voices. 

“ I have seen the religious ceremonies of many lands, but never — nowhere 
— aught so solemn, so impressive as this spectacle/' 

"We here conclude oiu* notice of Mr. Burton’s book. It lias 
jirroat merits and great defects. His style, as will have been seen 
])y the extracts \vq have given, is far above tlie aniatcar standard, 
lie wields tlie vigorous and assured pen of a practised writer. 
His command of language is really uncommonly great; ajid ho 
can, upon occasion, be graphic and picturesque in a high degree. 
His French education has given him a taste for epigram, wliich 
he indulges perhaps to excess. This, however, will by Tew read- 
ers bo lyDgardcd as" a defect ; and it must be conceded that, if 
frequently flippant, he is alw^ays lively. 

lint notwithstanding these’ excellences, the book labours under 
a Altai imputation. It is nncomfortaUc to read. There is a want 
of geniality about it, and the autlior’s tone repels sympathy. 
We arc astonished at a writer of Jliirton’s experience making 
the serious blunder of encumbering his text with a mass of notes, 
as if it was an Ode of Pindar, edited by a German Professor. 
A fringe of commentaries decorates the boltoin of every page. 
Can anything be more tiresome ? Tlio reader is not allowed to 
periiKse a paragraph in peace, but some obtrusive obelisk or asterisk 
ibrsooth attracts his eye to a piece of (generally) impertinent 
annotation n])pended below. As a rule, notes indicate unskilful 
workmanshi}), — tl^ey are shreds and tatters left«^cattcred about by 
ilic untidy artist who has not known where to put them. They 
jnay also be symptona of an author’s vanity, fancies that 
j)carls and roses are always dropping from his mouth, and that 
4lie public must hail with rapture every eii^nation of an intellect 
so fertile and powerful as his. But the age of Sibylline leaves is 
past, and if our modern oracles would be listened to they must 
speak with point and connection. An author should ask liiinsolf, as 
Jio coiiimils each sentence to paper — not, Is this clever ? but, Is it 
interesting'^ — that is if he desires to be read. The most vigorous 
student is ycpcllcd by the egotism of a writer who thinks first of 
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lunnlclf anil tlicn of his rcaclcTS. We attribute, however, the im- 
mense mass of notes which Burton has collected to his desire to 
all he knpws about every subject that lio touches upon. Unable^ to 
weave this multitude of parti-coloured threads into a connected 
pattern, and unwilling to thrtw them away, he feels himself 
compelled to banish a third part of l>is materials from the text to 
the mal^n.- We beg him in any future work to limit his ambition 
to an end that is more within his compass, — to puffc* nothing on 
paper that is not directly relevant to his narrative or argument, 
and to work up the matter, that ho does employ in a connected 
form. It may cost hini more labour than his present desultory 
manner of •composition, but it will procure him more patient 
readers. 

Wc have already complained of the interminable pmyers and 
benedictions which he has translated from the Moslem liturgies. 
Iifa^ccond edition we strongly advise him to retrench them ; and 
if he would further lighten his somewhat labouring ship, lie should 
cut away the greater portion of the Arabic lore which at present 
oncumbOTS her. lie should at all events embrace definitely one 
of two courses. There is his personal narrative, lively and amus- 
ing, and readable by the public. .There is his Oriental learning, 
which is anything but lively or amusing, and which, the public 
will not road, but wliich a few literary persons will take consider- 
able interest in. llis book should be addressed to one or other 
of these classes of readers. Wc recommend him to select the 
former, — to strike out every Arabic word, or where ho desires to 
preserve one to print it in characters which ordinary English people 
can read, llis book will not look so learned, but it will be far 
more pleasant ; and if ho wishes that his hcaviei\mattcr should be 
stored up for the benefit of the learned few, let him write a careful 
essay or group of essays, and exhaust the topics upon which he 
feels himself competent to speak. Thus the scholars and the 
public (wc beg to be considered members of th# latter body) will 
liiid their appropriate y^ahuhim sot apart for them, and will not be 
leased as at {IftBcnt, those with levity, and these with tcdioiisiicss . 
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testant and Homan Catholiq^ missionaries, 259 ; — ('hristianify opposed to 
the national policy, ;• -opinions of two Emperors, 2<)9 ; — llio cflects of the 
introduction of (3iri.stianity into such a Government as (’liinn, 2(>1 ; — 
Christianity viewed as revolutionary, 202-3 : — the yiro'Npect held out to tho 
Emperor of (jhina, 2(54 ; — Popery inimical to temporal supremacy, 205 ; — 
subversion of its authority tlio great fear of the (.3iine,se Govennneiit, 206 ; 
— how should Christianity be propagated ? ih ; — Tnis.sionaries bound by 
national treaties, 200 ; - God not to bo dishonored hy those wdio profess to bo 
his followers, 270; — the British character for lionesty at stake ; confidence 
already shaken, 271 ; — evils inflicted on the Chinese, 272 ; — Christianity 
cannot ignore the observance of treaties, 273-4 ; — principle of Peace Societies 
in China, 27f5; — predatory inrotKls of Russia, 270; — the danger to China, 
277; — unsatisactory nature of the peace just concluded in Europe, 278; — 
Mr. Wade’s “ Notes on the Chinese Empire,” 279 ; — the Chinese army, 
280;— anti -military rthjime of China, 281 ; — horrible nHaugh ter of prisoners, 
282; — terrible insurrections, 283; — reflections on the causes and cfiects of 
these rebellions, 284 ;— results of peace at any price, 285 ; — an admixture 
of adverse elements in a nation, a necessary condition of improvement, 286 ; 
— uafitiiess of the modern CJiinese for war, 287 ; — thi.s deK*ct traced to its 
cause, 288; — relative inllnenco of Western . Powers, 289-91 ; — tlio interests 
of Great Britain and America in China, 292 commerce and missions, 
293; — the conduct of trade, 294;— reasons for distrusting the Western 
Powers, 295 ; — our want of sympathy with the Chiiics<! Government, 290 ; 
— question of British intervention, 297 ; — conclusion, 298. 

CHvU Service of India, The. — Examination of candidates for the, 101 ; — determi- 
nation of the Eegi.slature, ib ; — importance of tho Indian Civil JJervice, and of 
a careful selection of qualified and competent functionaries, 192 th« 
Home Civil Service ; Mr, Chadwick's opinions, 193 a parting word for 
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Haileybury, 194 ;^per6onal feelings, ib ;^two great defects of Haile^ury, 
195 ;-~4)bjectloDs to oriental languages being taught in the College, ih 
eourse of instruction, t5;»defects of the system, the future of the 
Civil Service, 196 the London Examiner*^ repudiation of First Class” 
men, i6 the calumny repelled, and the “Clis” vindicated, 197 Mr. 
Chadwick in opposition to competitive examination, 198 his arguments 
considered, 190 ; — great men not to be judged by their mistakes, fur- 
ther objeetwnsto Mr. Chadwick's views, 200 ; — Sir George Tucker's objections 
to CMppetition, ih /—his errors and weakness of argument exposed, 201 ; — 
Sir George’s men of vigorous intellect and a masculine character,” 202 ; — 
his preference of “ iutellectual hatchets” to “ literary razors,” and of 
“substance” to' “polish,” 20J1 apprehensions of Sir George groundless, 
204 ; — farther objection, 205 ; — plan proposed by Mr. Macaulay and his 
colleagues, 20G its advantages noticed, 207 ; — an enlarged and vigorous 
understanding desirable in a Civil Servant previous to entering on his Indian 
career, — fairness and comprehensiveness of the new scheme, 208 ; — details, 

209 value of Smiskrit, ih ; — result of the first examination, 210-11; — 
deficiency in knowledge of English history displayed by the candidates, 212 ; 
— criticism on the mode of examination, 213 ; — law and political economy, 
214 ; — Indian history and Indian languages, 215 ; — efficiency of the training, 
ih ; — defective state of the present judicial system in India, 218 ; — might 
not the study of an oriental language and of Political Economy be safely 
omitted ? 217 ; — cifect of the new scheme on the natives of India, 218 ; — 
general excellence of the plan, 219. 

Oohbe^ the Jiev, /i.— See Bombay. 


D 

Dunhar^ Hfr.-t.-See Anglo-Indian Poetry. 

E 

JElplUnttpne, Mr. S . — Sec fnam. 

F 

MmaU Education tn Wetiem India . — Reports of leUVf 4-rvU.I.Vi.t J 

and Scientific Society, 388; — the education question in India, 389; — native 
prejudice ggainst female education, 390 effects to be expected from a 
general introduction of Christianity among the Hindus, 391 present 
condition of native females, ib /— inaptitude of adult females, and iutelligeiice 
of children, 392 j—educated native women, ih; — efforts of the Students' 
Society, 393 ; — Hindu notions of geography, 394 ;— number of schofils under 
the Society, 395 ; — Banyan schools, 398; — management of the schools, 397 ; 
—caste exclusiveness, ib ; — resources of the schools, 398; — Mofussil schools, 
399; — objections tamale teachers, 400; — course of instruction, 401-2; — 
objections to purel^fccular education answered, 403 ; — failures of missionary 
efforts, 404; — female instruefors wanted, /—conclusion, 405. 

Eluvial Resoureesy Development of . — Review of Mr. Charles Eliot’s work on 
the “ Inundations of the Delta of the Mis.sisstppi,'' 1 ; — recollections of 
Alexander Mackay, ih ; — his views of the resources of America, 2 ; — death of 
Mackay, and appointment of Mr. Ellct, 3 ; — wisdom of the selection, 4 
ph^^ Mi eal structure of a portion of the United States, 5 the region of the 
; past and present condition, 6 ; — limits of the Delta, ih /— over- 
w river \ xict^ese of the deposRsp 7 j-^proceedings of the settlere 
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its banks, 8 ;--diTcrsion<rfthe stream into the lower countries ; consideration 
of measures for tlio protection of Louisiana, 9 Mr. EUet’s investigations 
and experiments, 10 ; — esthuato of the forces to be dealt with, 11 ; — result 
of the investigations, 12 ; — rise of the Mississippi at hig^i water, ib ; — causes 
of increasing inundations, 13 true cause of danger to the lower countries, 
14 ; — the “ cut-offs,” 15 ; — artificial causes, 16 ; — danger arising from exten- 
sion of the “levies” or bunds, 17; — the “bayous,” 18; — complicated 
difficulties, ib ; — remedies proposed, 19-20;— Mr. Ellet’s ceHiaikisions, 21 ; — 
recapitulation of proposed remedies, 22 application of the primciples to 
India, 23; — American development contrasted with that of India, 24; — 
the valley of the Indus, pourtrayed by Mackay’s description of the Mis- 
sissippi, 25-6. 

G 

Ooldamid^ Mr . — See Tmm. 

H 

Ilartf Mr. W . — See Iiumn. 


Inam Grants.— 'Rcvlaw of papers on the .subject, 153 definition of the term, 
/—various kinds of Inams, 154-5 appreciation of the term by the 
French East India Company, 156 ; — Clive’s improved system of obtaining 
Inams, ib ; — origin of the Nizam, tb ; — the father of the great Ilyder AH ; 
rise of his power, 157 ; — extensive Inams to the East India (Amipany, i6;— 
differences, 158 ; — the triple alliance, \59 suddc'ii and rapid rise of native 
chiefs, 100-1 uiiauthorised grants ; treaties and suniiiids, 162 ; — confu- 
sion in granting Juams, 163; — abuses of the privilege, Ki-JT; — evidence in 
support, 165 ; — opinions of Indian statesmen, l(>l)-7 ; — Regulation No. 
XV^II. of 1827, 16^' ; — Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s definition of tlie term, ib ; — 
Mr. Elphiiistonc’s opinion, 169; — Section 2 of Regulation XVII. of 1827, 
170 ; — question of “ private” property, tb ; — objections to the clause, 171 ; — 
Sir .lohn Malcolm’s minute, 172; — opinions of the Marquis of Hastings 
and tSir Thomas Miiiiro on the obligations of Inaindars, ib ; — Nuzurana and 
Puttee, 173 ; — tax for local purposes, 174 ; — tlie word “ Inaui” not used in 
the lleguiations, 175 ; — the Supplements of 1831 and 1833, J 76 conflict- 
ing opinions on the liiain tenure, 177 ; — Mr. Willougliby's minute on the 
Tora Gcrass levy of Guzerat, ih ; — “ Inam” finally defined, 178 ; — Act XI. of 
1852, Schedule B ; tenures of different descriptions, 179-81 ; — results of tlio 
inquiry into the Surinjam rules, 182 ; — personal holdings, 183 ; — Inam and 
Inamdar, 184 ;— duration of the tenure, 185 ; — Mr. Willoughby’s minute in 
the Sattara Blue Book, 180; — the process of investjg^atioii, /—decrees of 
Inam Commissioners, 187; — the “ Poona* Diifter,” 188; — dishonesty of 
native di.^trict and village officials ; concealment of records ; withholding of 
evidence, 189; — forgeries and fictitious pedigrees, /—completeness of for- 
geries, 190 the word “ Khatcdar,” ib. 

J 

Jervis^ Captain. — See Maritime Surveys. 


Keene^ Mr , — See Angh*Indian Poetry , 
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Ijymh, Convmnder.^^e^ Maritime Survey 143. 

M 

Maeaulayy B , — See Civil Service of India^ 206. 

Maeyregfiri Major* — See Anglo-Indian Poetry* 

Mackenzie, Mr* Ilolt.-^^a^ Inam* 

Maritime Stm>eys and the Dangers of the Ocean. — Review of Charts and Direc- 
tories, 112 Horsburgli’s Directory and Walker’s Chart of the Indlaa 
Ocean, 113 ; — discrepancies regarding “ doubtful dangers,” 114 ; — seamou- 
sters and other marine animals mistaken for rocks and shoals, 115 Norie's 
Chart of 1833 compared with Walker’s of 1855 , 110 ; —maritime surveys, 
117 ; — further discrepancies, 118 ; — doubtful dangers, 1 10 ; — statement by 
the Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, 120 ‘Charts and their inaccu- 
racies, 121 ;— Indian Navy surveys, Chart of the (’oast from Kurrachee 
to Cape Comorin, 122 ;— the Laccadives and Maldives, 123 the last Chart 
of the Western Coast of India, and the Chart for making Bombay Harbour, 
124 ; — Ceylon, (Joroniandel, Sandheads, Ac., 125 ; — coast Charts from 
Bombay to Cambay, 120 ;— coasts of Mckran and Persian Gulf, il /—Captain 
Jervis’s memoirs, 127 .shores of the Arabian Sea, 128 ports of refuge, 
128-80 requirements for surveys, 131 ; surveys instituted and carried 
on by order of the Last India Company, 132 ;— inaccuracies in route surveys, 
133 origin of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey of India, 134 ;— require- 
ments for correctness in (’harts, 135 ; — Jervis on surveys and their require- 
ments, 130 on the encroachment and recession of the sea, and changes 
produced tjjerehy, 137 - 0 ;— Major lieiinell, 140 ; — want of uniformity in 
scale, style, and orthography in (’harts, 141-2 ; — Commjinder I.ynch’s Map 
of the River Euphrates, 143 ; — an ancedote, 144 ; — on the selection of officers 
for scientific aurveys, 145 ; — importance of accurato engraving, 146-7 ; — 
why should we not have engravers in India? 148 ; — necessity for a new and 
carefully corrected edition of Hursburgh, 140 ; — proposal for a new survey, 
ib ; — our maritime surveys for the last fifteen years, 150 *, — education of 
officers, 151 ; — necessity for enconrageincnt, 162 . 

Maiihews, Commodore * — See Bombay, 58. 

Miliiary Men and their Dress. — Review of works on, 378; — dross of the Roman 
soldier, A. i>. 78, and that of the Engll^li soldier, a. i>. 1852, ih ; — Colonel 
Luard on dress and arms, 379; — the lancc of the British array, *6; — dress 
of the officer and of the private sohlicr, 380; — testimony against the stock, 
381 how the stock -was u.sed in the Peninsula, 382 ; — forage cap versus 
helmet, 383 ; — coqfs, ib /--military manners, ib ; — Dr. Arnold and Mrs. 
Mackenzie, 384 ; — officers’ minds and bodies ; the military school at Poona, 
886 ; — too many field oflicers in the army, ib ; — insufticicncy of men, 886 ; — 
proportion of married women allowed to accompany a regiment on service, 
ib; — soldiers and Mgriages, 387. 

Misisissipi River, hw.'M^ons of the. — See Fluvial Resources* 

Moon, Th^, and Tropical Disease , — Review of works on lunar influences, 299 ; 
— absurdities of past belief, SOO ; — modern credulity in science, 301 ;— the 
“springs” — what are they ? 802-3; — the moon’s influence on tropical 
diseoMs, 804 ; — ^Itmar and planetary influences on remedial agents, 80o ; — 
on epilepsy, lunacy, asthma, fevers, &c., 806 ; — the rationale of lunar influ- 
ences, 807*; — ^theories' of Drs. Mead, Darwin, and Balfoury. 808 ; — ^uiiivOrsal 
belief in lunar influences, 309 ; — influence on trees and plants ; on female 
<^ian]i8$ 810i— weS^er «ot mfluenced by changes of the moon, 811;— 
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general impressions often erroneous, ih ; — table-turning, 312 lunar agency 
in aflectiug tropical fevers cousidered, 813 ; — Dr. Balfour’s inquiries on the 
subject, 314 objections to the evidence adduced, 316 testimony of Dr. 
Helenus Scott, 310; — Dr. Jackson’s experience in the West Indies, i6; — 
spread of the doctrine in the tropics, 317 : — evidence against lunar inllucuce ; 
the Madras report, 318 ; — affirmative proof insufficient, 319 ; — meteorological 
changes not coincident with the phases of the moon, 320 ;--liinatics not inHu- 
^ ^ced by the moon, 321 neither are shell-fish, nor huniaiTTbuIes, nor is the 
^trefaction of aniimils, &c., 322 further proof required, /—concluding 
observations, 323. 

Mosely^ Canon. —Sec Cioil Sarrice of India^ 210. 

Munro^ Sir Thomas. — 8ec Inam, 


0 

Oxenden^ Sir Ceort/e. — iSee Bombay 34. 

P 

Parker, Mr. Laivrcnce.—iicQ Bombay, 47, 53. 

Perry, Sir Erskine.—^oo Jiir(l\^^Bye View of India. 

Phipps, William, Oovtrnor . — kSee Bombay, 47* 

Poetry, Review of recent publications, 78; — public estimate of 

poetry, 70; — reason for rhyming, »/>; — the Wordsworthian poets, 80 ; — 
“ Twitterers” and “ Children of the jSlist,” ib ; — easy writing and hard 
reading, 81 ;-^pocts born, not made# 82 ;— Mr. Burke’s “ Days in the 
East,” ib ; — defects and merits of his composition, 83; — ‘‘Ballads of the 
East,” 84 ; — poem of Tlic Tartar Girl,” 85-7 ; — story of Kiimeu Kouinaree, 
an Indian heroiiio, 88-9 three cups of poison! 90; — Mr. Dunbar’s 
efl’iisions, 91 : — Mr^. (^arsliorc’s “ Songs of tlie East,” 92-3 ; — the “ Bya” 
or Yellow -bird, ; — Mr. Keene’s “Ex Eremo,” ib ; — specimens of absur- 

dity and irreverence, 95-G a flower amidst the rubbish, 97 India a 
field for poets’ song, 98 ; — nature and art in India, 99 ; — the w^onderful city 
of temples, 1 00 ; — Indian heroes and heroines, 101 ; — other interesting themes, 
102 ; — 1). L. R. on Flowers and Flower-gardens, 103-4 ; — floriculture an 
innocent as well as a “ refining” occupation, 105 ; — Pope’s attempts at 
landscape painting in poetry, 100 ; — specimens of poetry from D. L. R.’s 
work, 107-8 ; — curious “ Specimens of Greek Antliology,” by Major Mtic- 
gregor, 109-10; — oatmeal gruel for Greek stomachs. 111 ;— -Bacchanalian 
strains, 112. 

Pyke, Captain . — See Bombay. 


ll 

Bcid, Mr. — See fnam. 

Bewa Kanta, 77/e.— Information respecting petty States in the Rewa Katita, 
353 ;— neglected state of the territory, i6;— its extent, 354 relations with 
the Gaekwar, 356; — divisions of the country, 350;— Rajpeepki) iltorea, and 
Oodeypoor, 357 Loonawarra, Ballasinore, 368 the Five Purgunnahs, 
369 ;— Champaneer, its rise and decay, SCO ;— interference of the British 
Government, 361 benefits derived therefrom, 362 the Rajpeopla family, 
363 management of Rajpeepla affairs assumed by the Britisl^ Goveiiiineut« 
364 state of the country previous to this event, the Gaekwar’s influ- 
enoe and exactions, 366 Eajpeepla in 1848, 36£> proceedings of. the 
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British GoTernmeot, 367 ; — ingratitude of the Bajab, 366 the priaeipla 
of interrention considered* 369-70 ; — righte of succession to be held sacred, 
371; — adoption, td ; — the outbreak in 1837-88, 872; — the Chiefs and the 
British Government, 373 ; — position of a petty Native Cliief, 374;— reform 
must come from without, 375 ; — general confidence in the British Govern- 
ment, 370; — responsibility of political officers, 877. 

Richardson^ (D. L, R,) — See Anglo-Indian Poetrg. 


s 

Stephen, Sir J. — See Civil Service of India, 192. 
Strutt, Stephen, Oovemor. — See Bombay, 47, 64. 


Tucker, Sir George. — See Civil Service of India, 200. 

w 

Waddington, Mr. — See Civil Service of India, 192. 
Waters, Mr. — See Bombay, 45. 

Willoughby, Mr. — Seo Inam. 

Wyche, Mr. — See Bombay, 30. 
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